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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


THE translation of Grotius’s “Defence” herewith offered 
to the Christian public is an attempt to present in pure and 
readable English this masterpiece among works upon the 
atonement. It has been the first endeavor to make the 
translation readable as well as exact, and the next to make 
it literal. Grotius’s style was eminently sequacious. He 
delighted in linking his sentences together by iraumerable 
connective particles, and availed himself freely of the 
resources of the Latin language to accomplish this. As ic 
as was thought consistent with English idiom these con- 
nective particles have been retained. But it was thought 
necessary to break up some of the longer sentences into 
shorter ones, and to take the same liberty with the para- 
graphs. An occasional Greek phrase, which in our day 
would seem pedantic, has been silently translated, and the 
Greek put at the bottom of the page, along with the numer- 
ous notes which were incorporated by Grotius with the text. 


To these foot-notes some small additions have been made 
vii 
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by the translator, for self-evident reasons, and enclosed in 
brackets. The preface of Vossius has been omitted. Other- 
wise no change has been made; and it is hoped that the 
translation may enable the English reader to gain as true 
an idea of Grotius’s work as the Latin itself would afford 
him. 

The translation is made from the Amsterdam edition of 
Grotius’s Theological Works and Letters, in four volumes, 
folio, 1679. Two other editions have also been employed in 
the work; one probably the first edition, Leyden, 1617, 
another the second edition of the same year and place. 
These texts differ somewhat, for the folio was printed from — 
the author’s private copy, upon the margin of which certain 
additions had been made, chiefly citations of authorities. 
The folio edition is a most careful and excellent one, and 
reflects great credit upon its editor. For ready reference 
the pages and columns of the folio are printed in the margin 
of the translation. 

The only other English translation of the work ever 
made, was first published in London, 1692, and bears the 
translator’s initials only —— W.H. This translation is, of 
course, now unreadable, and often obscure. But it never 
was a perfect translation; for beside the fact that the Eng- 
lish is Latin-English, such as never was spoken, and never 


could be, W. H. has not infrequently failed to gain precisely 
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the author’s meaning. He is hardly ever felicitous, abounds 
with small errors of various kinds, and in some places posi- 
tively blunders; while throughout he has permitted his work 
to be seriously marred by careless proof-reading. But he is 
literal, and is in general very faithful to his task. 

This translation was first printed in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
in the year 1879. The notes which accompany the text 
were prepared at that time, and are reprinted without 
change. Reference is made to them by small superior let- 
ters in the text. The text itself has been modified in but 
two places. But the translator has added a brief Intro- 
duction, which attempts to show the place of the Grotian 
theory among theories of the atonement in the light of its 
history. ‘This is the chief addition to the former edition, 
and will, with the Index,— for which I am indebted to my 
pupil, Mr. M. S. Freeman — increase the value and con- 
venience of the book. 

At this time, when amid the shifting opinions of a period 
of theological transition the merits of the governmental 
theory of the atonement have been often overlooked, and 
even the meaning of its principal idea lost sight of, it is 
hoped that a study of its history and earliest form in the 
treatise before us, may serve to secure a recognition of its 


value, and promote soundness of theological belief. 
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A BRIEF INTRODUCTORY SKETCH 


OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


GROTIAN THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT. 


To understand the place, character, and influence 
of the Grotian theory of the Atonement, we shall 
need first to pass in rapid review the previous his- 
tory of the doctrine in those thinkers whose ideas 
have proved to be of decisive influence in its devel- 
opment. 

The first attempt to explain the nature of the 
atonement which yielded a result worthy of the 
theme, or of any doctrinal value, was that which , 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, embodied in his 
treatise entitled, “Cur Deus Homo?” It was an 
attempt as noteworthy for its spiritual as its intel- 
~ lectual qualities. Under the inspiration of profound 
reverence for the great Creator of all things, Anselm 
viewed sin principally as an impai of onor. 
of God. The creature owes it to God that not only 
every act, but every thought, and even fleeting wish, 
should be subject to him. Not to render this is to 


impair the honor of God,.and_to incur a debt,— not 


x1 
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a commercial debt, it is true, but a real debt, since 
the honor of God has been impaired precisely as if 
the sinner had said in words that God had no claim 


to the absolute obedience of his creatures. Thus — 


in inundamantally. 8 deni of She ANEMONE 


This debt may be paid by the punishment of the 
[Bi or by the rendering of a satisfaction. Pun- 
ishment would annihilate the guilty race, but satis- 
faction may repair the honor of God and still admit 
of the salvation of man. The profundity of Anselm’s 
thought is specially manifest at this point, since he 
treats the satisfaction in a way to relieve it from the 
eruder conceptions of those later writers who strug- 
gled to find a way of expressing the exact equiva- 
lency of the sufferings of Christ to the deserts of 
men. The satisfaction must render, says Anselm, 


ja aerarererryesmaecrrremaere <0) 
. refused, but also— ymethin« ’ 


>m, 9 an this. The 
thief has not made full een for his theft 
when he has returned the simple sum he had 
appropriated. The satisfaction, since it atones 
for infinite sin, must be of infinite worth, as well 
as voluntary, and one which the offerer is not 
bound to make. Now, when Jesus Christ dies, he 
has voluntarily rendered that which he was not 
bound to render, It is the most complete possible 
denial of self, and so the most emphatic possible 
acknowledgment of the claim of God upon man. 
It ascribes to God as 


of w hich the sin of man had deprived him, And its 
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infinity adds the “something more,” for which the 
nature of the case called. 

The nature and necessity of the atonement, thus 
brought to the attention of the church by Anselm, 
were discussed repeatedly during the middle ages, 
but until the Reformation nothing was added to 
the development of the theory. Different writers 
among the scholastics now taught, and now denied, 
the objective necessity of an atonement, and finally 
left this point in great obscurity. The direct line 
of advancing thinkers, leading to the work of Grotius, 
is not resumed until we reach John Calvin. 

Calvin occupies a position in some respects iden- 
tical with that of Anselm, and in some respects dii- 
ferent from it. Like Anselm, he teaches sa aataile 
ive necessity of the atonement, but he founds it up 
on a different principle. Iti is not the honor of God, 4 

ipaired and i neoding to. be restored, but the off ti nded | 
, which Calvin presents as/ 
the ground of the atonement. There is “a perpet- 
ual and irreconcilable opposition between righteous- 
ness and iniquity,” 480 that the holy God cannot be 
propitious to guilty man. The guilt must be re- 

- moved, and this is epeoynees tirouat the sacri- 

ficial death. This death»is™ asat ’ 
to the Si ineetiiemnninnkisenieted. ° oe 
by a mysterious relation of the cross to man, our en- 
tire guilt and punishment are transferred to Christ, 
and may, therefore, be no longer imputed to or ex- 
acted of us. Such are the main thoughts of Calvin ; 


1 Institutes I]. xvi. 3. 
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yet it is very noticeable that he does not pursue the 
abstract course of reasoning which has been so com- 
monly used since his day to establish them. He 
does not begin with the justice of God “ demanding 
punishment.” He looks at the facts. He sees the 
sufferings of Christ, that he sustained the character 
of a malefactor, that the punishment of our sins was 
upon him, and that by his stripes we are healed, and 
he says, This is what justice demanded because it is 
what justice exacted. Thus his reasoning was wholly 
@ posteriori, and it was left for later writers to start 
with abstract conceptions and principles and deduce 
the necessity of the satisfaction by an @ priori a) 
cess.’ 


With the increase of the scholastic tendency © 


among the followers of Calvin, the logical formula- 
tion of his conception of the atonement was made 
much more rigid. Beza, Calvin’s successor in the 
theological school at Geneva, defined God as “ con- 
summately and perfectly just, from which it follows 
that he approves no iniquity, nor leaves any una- 
venged.”? And when Socinus arose, he found the 
Calvinistic theory represented by Covetus,.a minis- 
ter of the city of Paris, who derived from the im- 
mutability of God the idea that justice was insepara- 
ble from his perfections,® and that it was therefore 


necessary, with the necessity which exists in the na- 


1 In Note a, ch. i., the distinction between Calvin and his 
followers is not observed. 

2 “ Confessio,’’? Theol. Tract. II. p. 2. 

8 Socinus, ‘‘ De Jesu Christo Servatore,”’ I. 1. 
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ture of God, that justice should be’ satisfied, and 
that, since it could not be satisfied, if we were to be 
redeemed, by us, it must be by another. To these 
ideas and those logically involved in them, Socinus 


objected." He i teenigediereete 


opponents in wew! ing. God. in-thedight..or..the party.) — 
offended b: sion. ., This 
had been the common er of Aneelin and all 


subsequent writers. And here Socinus would seem 
to have the best of the argument. If God is the 
offended party, and deals with men in this capacity, 
then it follows, as Socinus says, that he can entirely 
forgive sin without any satisfaction whatever. For 
God thus to forgi 


ing 1 men, or in ae giving ens is ae to be conceived 
of as a judge who administers the law of another 
from the letter of which he is not permitted to de- 
part; but as a sovereign Lord and Prince, whose 
will alone, since he is dealing only with his own 
rights, is the law of all things and the most perfect 
norm.” <A private man can not only do this, but he 
is praised for doing it. We cannot deprive God of the 
same right without committing horrible sacrilege. 
A man can forgive a debt without payment: so can 
God.?_ These arguments are conclusive, and wholly 
overturn the fundamental assumption as to the 
office of satisfaction made by Socinus’s opponents 


1 See more in detail in the notes. 
2 Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, Vol. II. p. 186, B. 
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from Anselm down. And yet the doctrine which is 
thus undermined is in substance correct, and that 
propounded in its place by Socinus is wrong. What 
adjustment shall be made in the church dectrine to 
remove from it the error which Socinus refutes ? 

It is Grotius’s immortal service to have answered 
this question. He silently concedes all that Socinus 
has to say about imputation * and all that he hints 
as to the non-moral character of the attribute of 


justice as conceived by the Calvinists. He would — 


perhaps have said, if Socinus had demanded it, that 
to press the necessity of a satisfaction to justice, as 
was done by Covetus, was to convert justice into a 
natural, instead of a moral attribute in God. But 
he objects to Socinus’s destruction of the idea of 
satisfaction because, as he says, God does not act in 
the capacity of the offended party in the punish- 
‘me unishment does not 
belong to the offended party as such, and it has 
nothing to do with the regaining of lost rights. It 


is the act of the sovereign asa sovereign. ‘True, he | 


is the offended party in this case, but he does not 
act in this capacity, but only in that of a sovereign, 
in exacting punishment. Hence there may be a 


necessity for a satisfaction, if sin is to be forgiven, ‘ 
and the fact that it is made shows that it is neces-_ 


sary. This is precisely the @ posteriori method of 
reasoning which had been adopted by Calvin. Thus 
the truth Socinus had is acknowledged, but the doc- 
trine of satisfaction is maintained in spite of his ob- 


1 See Note a, ch. i. 


_— = 
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jection, by showing that the objection derives its 
force against the doctrine not from the idea of sat- 
isfaction, but from this f ion of ‘the 
_relation..oceupied»by..God, which corrected leaves 
the point in hand unaffected. 

We need not. dwell upon the theory of Grotius, 
since the reader has the treatise itself before him. 
We pass to the main object of the present essay, 
which is to describe the reception with which this 
theory met, and its influence upon various schools 
of thinkers down to the present day. In doing 
this, we shall for brevity’s sake keep in view, for 


} ® 
the most part, the fundamental ideas of the Groti 
- theory, viz. that God is EERE meapagagy 


and that the sufferings of Christ served 


PER onte» 


rather than descend to its more minute 


elements. The history is not in all respects a 
pleasant one. It illustrates how theological thinkers, 
like other men, often decide from appearances, as- 
sociations, and prejudices, rather than from the 
merits of the case. The Arminia ) 
condemned at Dort, and Pathind Arrvitaee fell 
into disrepute with it. Grotius suffered under the 
ban laid upon his fellow-Arminians. As a com- 
mentator, he received considerable attention from 
time to time, but was often met, even in this field, 
with prejudice and hostility. But his theory of the 
atonement never received from the orthodox the- 
ologians of his day an adequate consideration. 

Of this we have an amusing example in the criti- 
cisms of Hermann Ravensperg, Professor at Gro- 
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-ningen. His misunderstandings of Grotius are so 
‘ ludicrous that it would not be worth while to con- 
' sider him except that Vossius deemed him of 
- sufficient importance to devote a small treatise to a 
reply... The abundant quotations of Vossius show 
that he completely misunderstood both Socinus and 
Grotius. He thought that the former taught that 
Christ paid the penalty of our sins for us, and that 
this punishment was for a demonstration of the 
divine justice; and that Grotius taught that 
nothing but faith and penitence was necessary to 
free men from sin, no other means intervening,® 
and denied that the justice of God was one of the 
causes of the punishment of Christ.‘ 

Or if we turn to so eminent a representative of 
the orthodoxy of Dort as Francis Turretin (1623- 
1687), we find, to be sure, what may be traces of 
Grotius’s influence, but if this be so, the result has 
only been an obscuration of Turretin’s own thought, 
not a change in his theory of the doctrine. He in- 
troduces the term “ Ruler of the Universe ”’ as the 
appropriate designation of God when inflicting 
punishment. He says:*® “God, indeed, occupies 
the position here not merely of a creditor who can 
relinquish his own right at pleasure, nor merely 


1 G. J. Vossii Responsio ad judicium Hermanni Ravens- 
pergeri de Libro ab Hugone Grotio, ete., bound up with an 
English edition of Grotius’s treatise: Oxford, 1636, pp. 136. 

2 Responsio, pp. 19, 34. 8 Tbid. p. 40. * Ibid. p. 46. 

® Institutio Theologize elenctice, Locus XIV., quaest. 
x., ix. and x., N. Y. edition, 1847, Tom. II. p. 370. 
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that of the offended party and lord, who can do as 
he will with his own without injuring any one, but 
of the judge and ruler of the universe, to whom \ 
alone pertains the infliction of punishment or liber- | 
ation from punishment, because, as all jurists recog- — 
nize, this is the part of the supreme magistrate and 
of ‘the higher power’ alone.” But this ruler acts 
not as aruler, but as the offended party, inasmuch 
as he conducts his government with exclusive refer- 
ence to his offended justice. ‘So far as the punish- 
ment is concerned .. . the right [or law, jus] of 
God is plainly indispensable, inasmuch as it is 
founded in the justice of God. . . . The satisfac- 
tion of Christ, both as respects the justice of God 
and his will, is necessary.” This is proved by the 
“ vindicatory justice of God, for, since this is of the 
nature and essence of God, as was proved in part I, 
etc., where the law of God, the judge, was shown 
to be eternal and natural, from which God can no 
more dispense than he can deny himself, it is not 
possible that the exercise thereof should not be 
necessary.” The word “ruler” is accordingly used 
in asense altogether different from that of Grotius. 

Heidegger (1633-1698) was glad to borrow from 
Grotius+ the idea of ruler to ae efend the orthodox 
doctrine against the objections of Socinus. ‘The 
creditor is free,” he says, “to remit a debt. Not. 
so in the case of punishment, especially with him 


1 Corpus Theologize Christiane: Zurich, 1700, Locus XIX. 
Ixxx. Sentence after sentence is taken from the ‘‘ Defence ”’ 
(ch. ii.) entire or with the slightest modifications. 
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who is to be considered not merely as a creditor, 
but as the ruler of the universe.” And yet, it is 
again a ruler who is guided by no governmental 
considerations, but acts solely with reference to his ~ 
own nature, that is, conducts himself as the offended 
party ; for “God was unwilling to save sinners except 
upon expiation, after the demonstration of the 
justice of him who punishes sin, nor could ever, 


\indeed, save man otherwise because the justice that 
punishes sin belongs to his nature.” 1 If there can 
be any doubt as to the meaning of this, the following 
passage from Heidegger’s treatment of the attri- 
butes of God will remove it. He says: 2 “ Punish- 
ment so follows upon committed sin by the fit 
behavior [decentia], holiness, and justice of God 
that it cannot be that it should not follow.” 

To note one more example, but from another 
school, Cocceius (1608-1669), who mitigated some- 
what the ‘Severity ‘of some portions of the Cal- 
vinistic system, though honoring Grotius with 
considerable attention, was generally opposed to 
him on questions of theology and interpretation, 
and accordingly did not modify the old theory of 
the atonement. “We say that Christ satisfied 
justice, that is truly redeemed us from the guilt 
of sin and the sentence of condemnation, by a 
worthy price.”*® Justice is so defined as to lead to 
\the sentence: “But he is not able not to pun- 


1 Tbid. Ixv. 2 Tbid., Locus III. xeviii. 
8 Opera omnia, Frankfort-on-the Main, 1689, Vol. VL, 
‘Summa Theologie,’’ p. 215. 
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ish,” which is intended to convey the exact sense 
of the writers just quoted. And finally he says: 
“Tt is therefore a manifest error to confound this 
dedication or ratification of the New Covenant 
[viz. in the Lord’s Supper] with the threatening 
of destruction against him who should not abide 
by the covenant, by the effusion of the blood of a 
victim, under the analogy of the legal: sanction 
which subjects the life of man to the law. Com- 
pare Hugo Grotius on Matt. xxvi. 28.”2 This pas- 
sage, while not exactly touching upon the theory 
of the atonement, sufficiently shows that Cocceius 
rejected the analogy between human and divine 
law in application to this subject. 

Hard as was the fate of the Grotian theory : 
among the Orthodox for misunderstanding, confu- 
sion, or neglect, it was even harder among the 
Arminians of Holland, where it could at least hope 
to be met without prejudice, or even with some © 
degree of sympathy. For one reason or another, 
it was rejected by all the great leaders of the 
school. 

Kpiscopius (1533-1643), it is true, did not live to 
complete his system of doctrine. As it is presented 
to us in an imperfect treatise, his statement of the 
atonement lacks the theoretic element. But what 
is to be found, speaks against rather than for the 
Grotian theory. He says: “God could, if he 
would, through his absolute right and supreme 
power, being, as he is, a lord, under obligations and 


1 Tbid. p. 52. 2 Vol. VI., De Foedere, § 87, p. 28. 
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oath to no one, have forgiven the human race all 
its sins, and so have plainly yielded his own right 
by which he could inflict upon it evil and the 
misery merited by its sins. . . Nor is there any rea- 
son for saying that the distributive justice of God 
necessarily demands that he should punish the sin- 
ner, otherwise divine justice could not consist with 
the supreme lordship of God,” i. e. with his power 
of forgiving at his sovereign pleasure. This is to 
agree entirely so far with Socinus, both in the 
point from which the divine person is viewed, viz. 
as the offended party, and in the recognition of the 
fact that, as the offended party, he can relax his 
demands. This is to reject the Grotian theory in 
‘its fundamental principle. But Episcopius does 
not follow the Socinian theory into its extreme 
antithesis to the Scriptures. He says again: * But 
the feeling of justice [affectus justitie] by which 
God hates the creature which has sinned, and is in 
misery of its own proper fault, i. e. lies under the 
dominion and rule of sin, prevented him from sim- 
ply forgiving. ... For if God, on account of his 
feeling of pity, had absolutely and simply remitted 
all sin, the feeling of justice, by which God hates 
sin and loves righteousness, would have in no way 
appeared; there would, have appeared also no ef- 
fect of the divine threatening or of the divine verac- 
ity by which he had designed or threatened death 
to sinners ; and consequently a free opportunity for 


1 Institutiones Theologice, Works, The Hague, 1678, Vol. 
1. p. 407. 
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sinning would have always been afforded to man.” ! 
Hence, as a result, God would not forgive, “ except 
upon the intervention of a propitiatory sacrifice.” 
Thus the object of the atonement is to prevent 
men from sinning, in which Episcopius agrees with 
Grotius; and also to reveal the character of God, 
and in this respect he agrees with the Calvinists ; 
but in the very act of agreeing, he disagrees with 
both Calvinists and Grotius, for he says that the 
necessity of an atonement lay in the will of God — 
(“God willed that forgiveness should not be granted ) 
\ except through a sacrifice.” ? | 

It is at this point that the later Arminian 
theory —for all the great writers subsequent to 
this take substantially the same _ position — di- 
verges from Grotius and approaches the Socinians. 
Vossius, indeed, says that the theory that the form 
of forgiving men through an atonement depended 
upon the mere will of God is an ancient opinion, 
and quotes among many others Calvin himself. ® 
But the passage from Calvin does not support 
Vossius. It runs: “If any inquiry be made con- 
cerning the necessity of this, it was not indeed a sim- 
ple, or, as we commonly say, an absolute necessity, 


but such as arose from the heavenly decree upon 


ae ne the oe oie of men depended,” * That is to bix2 
say, when God had decreed to save men, a propitia- 


tion was necessary ; but conceivably he might not 


1 Ibid. p. 407. 2 Ibid. p. 482. 
8 Vossius’s ‘*‘ Responsio,”’ pp. 115-129. 
4 Institutes, IT. xii. 1. 
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have thus decreed at all. In the same way, Grotius 
held that when man had sinned, the punishment of 
Christ was a governmental necessity... But the 
later Arminians departed fundamentally from the 
Calvinistic view. Whatever expressions those 
agreeing with the Calvinists may adopt as to the 
sacrifice of Christ depending upon the will of God, 
they view God’s will and his nature as so harmoni- 
ously operating, and so intimately connected, that 
the will always is as the nature. Indeed, this posi- 
tion is the only possible one upon their theory of 
the will, by which the will and the affections are 
confounded. Hence, whether they argue in the 
a posteriori way like Calvin, or in the @ priori way, 
they always hold that the fact of the infliction of 
punishment on Christ is sufficient proof of its neces- 
sity. The Arminian theory of the will was differ- 
ent, and the meaning of the phrase that the pro- 
pitiation depended upon the will of God fundamen- 
tally another. They held that God could relinquish 
his right ; the Calvinists, always, that he could not. 
They held that his not relinquishing it depended 
upon his mere will; the Ca 
this matter was as his nature, which demanded the 
‘maintenance of his right. Thus Vossius’s defence 
of his theory is superficial, and his attempt to show 
that he is in the line of the orthodox theories fails. 


1 This point is developed in Note a, ch. iii. Vossiug 
says that Grotius designedly left the point undecided, im- 
plying that he was privately of the same opinion as himself. 
Responsio, pp. 128, 129. 
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Curcellzeus (1659) follows the line of thought 
opened by Episcopius. He asks the question 
whether God was obliged by some necessity of his 
nature to exact from Christ the performance ofthe 
sacerdotal office. He replies, No; because any one 
can remit as much of his own right as he may wish 
without impairment of justice, and hence God may 
forgive without satisfaction... There is a more ex- 
press rejection of the Grotian theory in the words: 
“If there were anything which prevented God from 
remitting sins freely and without intervening satis- 
faction, this would have to be sought in his nature, 
not beyond it.”? He then goes on to speak of 
essential mercy and essential justice, and the con- 
flict between them, which renders the whole theory 
of the origin of the atonement in the nature of God 
absurd. And so he says that “‘it depends upon the 
mere will of God (mero ejus arbitrio) whether he 
shall punish or forgive.” ? 

But against the Socinians_he teaches that there 
was_a satisfaction. “ That God might show how 
much he hates sin and might hereafter more effect- 
ually deter us from it, he willed not to forgive us, 
(noluit id facere) except upon the intervention of 
that sacrifice by which Christ offered his own slain 
body to him.”® The nature of the satisfaction he 
places in the performance of the will of the Father, 


1 Opera Theologica, Amsterdam, 1675, p. 291 ff. 

2 He presents some further arguments in favor of the 
Socinian position upon page 292. 

8 Ibid. p. 300. Comp. p. 825. 
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“For God required nothing else of Christ, and could 
require nothing else.” ? 

Limborch (1633-1712), who holds perhaps the 
next place to Episcopius among the Arminians, but 
continues this style of thinking. After examining 
the views of Socinus as to the satisfaction of Christ ? 
and then those of the ‘ Contraremonstrants,” in 
which he repeats Curcellzus’s arguments without 
variation in their order, he presents his own view 
in the following terms: “ Our own view is that the 
Lord Jesus Christ was a sacrifice for our sins, truly 
and properly so called; by sustaining the most 
grievous tortures and the cursed death of the cross, 
and afterwards, when raised from the dead, by 
entering with his own blood into the celestial 
sanctuary, and presenting himself there before the 
Father, he appeased him, angry with our sins, and 
reconciled us to him. Thus he bore for us and in 
our place the most grievous affliction, and so turned 
away from us deserved punishment.” ® The phrase 
most likely to strike the attentive student of the 
history of this doctrine will be “ grievous affliction,” 


1 Tbid. p. 825. A number of arguments are also given 
upon p. 300 against the idea that Christ paid the exact pen- 
alty our sins had merited. (1) This does not belong to the 
nature of sacrifices. (2) Christ did not suffer eternal death, 
(8) Satisfaction is not necessary to produce love in God 
towards us. (4) This theory leaves no place for gratuitous 
forgiveness. (5) On this theory forgiveness would be due 
to us whether repentant or not. 

2 Theologia Christiana, Amsterdam, 1715, p. 256 ff. 

3 Thid. p. 262. 
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which is substituted for our punishment. Limborch 
dwells somewhat upon this idea at a later point. 
Christ satisfied justice, he also says, “not as satis- 
fying the rigor of the divine justice, but the will of 
/God, which is both just and merciful,” and he did 
all things “ which were demanded by God for our 
reconciliation.” 1 And, like the others, he refers all 
the plan of salvation to the will of God, saying that 
“God has the absolute right of declaring at what 
price he will be satisfied,” ? and that “the supreme 
Lord may remit of his own right when he chooses.” ? 

Such was the reception of his views among 
Grotius’s own countrymen. The reason is not far 
to seek. Under the pressure of the intolerant 
measures which followed upon the Synod of Dort, 
the Remonstrants, driven in upon themselves, de- 
prived of the corrective influences of free inter- 

course with their orthodox brethren, grew gradu- 
ally more and more lax. Their movement lacked 
the vigorous flow of religious life, and their think- 
ing partook of the same defect. Occupying a mid- 
dle position between the Socinians and the Calvin- | 
ists, they had the virtues of neither, and were only. 
saved from entire agreement with the former by 
their convictions as to the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures. 

There was at this time another movement, often 
supposed to be of a liberal character, which was 
represented by the school of Saumur in France. 
Schweizer, the learned historian of the Reformed 


1 Ibid. p. 263. ? Ibid. p. 263. — Ibid. p. 87. 
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Theology, has selected the following sentence as 
comprising the whole peculiarity of this school: 
“ God wills that all men be saved under the condi- 
tion of faith, a condition which they are certainly 
able of themselves to perform, but which they with- 
out exception, in consequence of inherited deprav- 
ity, despise, so that this general purpose of salva- 
tion brings no single individual actually to salva- 
tion. In addition to this, God wills particularly 
from all eternity to save a certain number of partic- 
ular persons, but to pass over all other persons 
with this grace; these elect are as certainly saved 
as all others are certainly lost.”? This is precisely 
the doctrine which is known in America as the 
doctrine of general atonement, and it is logically 
entirely inconsistent with the idea that the atone- 
ment of Christ is the payment of a debt, or the 
satisfaction of justice strictly so called, as in the 
Calvinistic scheme. If God wills in any way the 
salvation of all men, then the atonement of Christ 
must be sufficient for all men, and so he must have 
satisfied for all. But if Christ has satisfied for all 
‘men, and only a limited number are saved, he has, 
‘if satisfaction be the payment of a debt, paid an 
‘unnecessary price, which is inconceivable; or, in 
_accordance with another valid objection to the 
_ theory, if he has suffered for all men, he has on this 
‘ theory paid the debt of all men, and so all men not 
_ only can be, but are already saved, precisely as 
James Relly actually argued. Hence this “hypo- 


1 Herzog, Realencyclopedie, Vol. I. p. 358. 
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thetical universalism” is inconsistent with the 
theory which starts out with making God the of- 
fended party, and insists upon the satisfaction of 
distributive justice. — 

But it does not seem that this inconsistency was 
perceived, or that the Grotian theory, which is the 
natural ally of the doctrine of general atonement, 
was received with any favor at Saumur. The 
“Theses Salmurienses ”’! are so arranged that the 
treatise amounts to a standard of dogmatics for the 
whole school. It consists of disputations held 
under the presidency of different members of the 
faculty at Saumur, and probably all would agree 
with the opinions presented in it. It expresses 
itself with entire distinctness in agreement with the 
ordinary Calvinistic doctrine of the atonement. 
La Place employs in one place the following lan- 
guage: “ We confess that human salvation might/ 
have been provided for in many other manners and 
ways, if God had so willed . . . but nevertheless we\ 
think the divine virtues demanded such a sacrifice; 
and so we aflirm that it was necessary.” ? If this is 
not a momentary confusion of thought, it must be 
explained in accordance with the principles sug- 
gested in the remarks made upon Vossius above. 

Such was the reception of the theory upon the con- 

1 Published at Saumur, 1665. 

2 See, e. g., pp. 12,16. Pars sec., pp. 21-17. 

8 Placeus, Opera'Omnia, Franeker, 1699, Vol. I. p. 475. 
See also Thesaurus Disputationum (Geneva, 1661) by vari- 


ous leading members of this school, which teaches the same 
doctrine. 
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tinent, amid friends at home and those abroad who 
would naturally have formed a more favorable opin- 
ion of, or actually adopted the ideas of Grotius, had 
they not been too much absorbed in the theological 
controversy in which they were engaged on their 
own account to be in a frame of mind hospitable and 
receptive to new ideas. Among the English Armin- 
ians, however, Grotius found a different atmosphere, 
and a kinder reception. The English theologian 
has never been so inaccessible to extra-theological 
influences as his continental neighbors, and, from the 
first, Grotius’s work upon international law and his 
defence of the Christian religion’ were highly 
prized in England, and undoubtedly led to a more 
favorable consideration of his dogmatic writings. 
The original editions of the “ Defence” were read 
in England; it was reprinted at Oxford in 1636; 


‘and the first translation was made in 1692. The 


English Arminians read, and, as.we.shall see; largely 


adopted, the Grotian theory. 
Archbishop Tillotson —1694) stands first in 


ecclesiastical rank among this school, but his theo- 


- logical importance is not so great. There is little 


of theological definition in his discourses, or of 
sharp discrimination and cogent reasoning. He is 
evidently largely under the influence of such men 
as Episcopius, and reminds us of him and of the 
other writers of the same school by the use of their 
characteristic language. In a sermon upon “The 


1 Symon Patrick, Bishop of Ely, translated the ‘‘ Truth of 
the Christian Religion.”’ 
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Sacrifice and Satisfaction of Christ,” he says : “ Both 
of these [viz. forgiveness and satisfaction], if God 
had so pleased, might, for anything we certainly 
know to the contrary, have been effected by the 
abundant mercy and powerful grace of God with- 
out this wonderful method and dispensation of send- 
ing his Son in our nature to take away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself ; but it seems the wisdom of God 
thought fit to pitch upon this way and method of 
salvation, and no doubt for good reasons, among 
which these three seem to be very obvious and very 
considerable: 1. To vindicate the honor of his laws, 
which, if sin had gone altogether unpunished, would 
have been in great danger of falling into contempt. 
... 2 That God might forgive sin in such a way 
as yet effectually to discountenance and discourage 
it, and to create in us the greatest horror and hatred 
of it. 3. A gracious condescension and compliance ° 
of Almighty God with a certain apprehension and 


- persuasion which had very early and universally 


obtained among mankind concerning the expiation 
of sin, and appeasing the offended deity by sacri- 
fices.”1 — 5 

The implication of the last phrases is elsewhere 
- confirmed, and it seems that the archbishop thought 
it doubtful whether the Jewish sacrifices arose from 
a divine revelation. He speaks in another place of 
God’s accepting Christ’s ‘“‘death as a meritorious 
sacrifice and propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, that by this wise counsel and permission of 


1 Works, London edit. of 1820, Vol. III. p. 382 f. 
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his providence he might forever put an end to that 
barbarous and inhuman way of serving God, which 
had been so long in use and practice among them.” } 

The feebleness of Tillotson’s grasp of theological 
principles is very evident in these remarks. They 
follow neither Calvin, Socinus, nor Grotius. Tillot- ’ 
son seems to view God as the offended party, as 
when he suggests that God’s demands for punish- / 
ment may be entirely relaxed, and then explains | 
the actuality of the atonement by God’s purpose to 
vindicate his laws and to deter men from sin. He 
even goes so far as to say: “God did not command 
his Son to be sacrificed, but in his providence per- 
mitted the wickedness and violence of men to put 
him to death. And then his goodness and wisdom 
did overrule this worst of actions to the best ends.” ? 
In the same line he remarks that the sufferings of 
Christ were “so highly acceptable and well pleasing 
to him, that he thereupon was pleased to enter into 
a covenant of grace and mercy with mankind.” ® 

But Symon Patrick, Bishop of Ely (1626-1707), 

1 Ibid., pp. 366, 367. 2 Ibid. p. 402. 

3 Ibid. Vol. vi. p. 103. In his famous sermon (XXXYV.), 
*‘Of the Eternity of Hell Torments,”’ he fails to distinguish 
between the demands of government in fixing proper pen- 
alties for transgressions, and the governmental necessity of 
executing solemn threatenings. He says: ‘‘ He that threat- 
ens, keeps the right of punishing in his own hand, and is 
not obliged to execute what he hath threatened any further 
than the reasons and ends of government do require ; and 
he may, without any injury to the party threatened, remit 
and abate as much as he pleaseth of the punishment that he 
hath threatened.” 
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was & more vigorous thinker. Like others of his 
school, he is not given to theological theorizing in 
his treatises or popular sermons. But in his pub- 
lished works the following passage occurs, which is 
distinctly Grotian in its theory, and even in its lan- 
guage. He says: “ What do you mean ... when 
you say that Jesus suffered for your sins? What 
was it ... that he gave satisfaction unto? Was it 
not all those glorious attributes of God; his wis- 
dom, his truth, his justice, his holiness; saving the 
honor of which he might not pass by the offences 
of returning sinners? Was it not that the credit 
of all these might be maintained, and yet the rebels 
not perish? That the sentence might not be exe- 
cuted, and yet the authority of the laws preserved ? 
There is nothing plainer than that this death of 
Christ did do great honor to God in the face of the 
world: asserted his right; gave countenance to his 
authority ; proclaimed his righteousness and purity ; 
was a notable testimony on his behalf against sin- 
ners; and so there could be nothing more powerful 
to move God to grant a pardon to those rebels 
that would submit to him, since now he should lose 
nothing by it, but that which he had a mind to give 
away and not demand, viz. the penalties which they 
had incurred by the breach of his laws. But is it 
not manifest then that God cannot love sin, nor be 
friends with sinners until they amend? Did not 
the death of Christ show that his nature is such 
that he cannot indulge men in their trespasses? Is 
it not apparent that it was not fit to pardon even 
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penitent and returning offenders unless he showed 
his displeasure at their offences? Did he not take 
care to secure his authority when he issued out a 
pardon? . . . How should he maintain any govern- 
ment in the world if he himself should be the cher- 
isher of traitors? If he should take care for their 
protection and set up a sanctuary to which they may 
boldly fly? . . . It cannot be that God should be so 
liberal as to give away all his own right. He can- 
not quit his title and claim unto our universal obedi- 
ence. It is impossible that Christ by his death 
should repeal all the laws of God and absolve us 
from our duty. There is no question that he in- 
tended to strengthen them when he made a relaxa- 
tion; and when he procured a dispensation, he did 
more establish and secure that which is not dis- 
pensed withal. It is a rule of reason, that all excep- 
tions do confirm the law.” } 

In Daniel Whitby (1638-1726) we find a still 
clearer presentation of the Grotian theory. He = 
entirely rejects the several ideas that “God could 
freely pardon the sins of the whole world without a 
‘satisfaction to his offended justice”; that “there 
be nothing in God as Rector of the Universe that 
requires that he should punish sin or show his dis- 
pleasure against it”; and that “the punishment of 
sin...depends... purely upon his arbitrary will.” ? 
This is to leave the standpoint of the Dutch Armin- 
ians and come clearly back to the Grotian position. 


1 Works, Oxford edit. 1858, Vol. IV. pp. 383, 384. 
2 “ Twelve Sermons,’ London, 1726, p. 182. 
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In his sermon on “The Satisfaction of Christ” he 
presents the Grotian theory in terms very largely 
drawn from Grotius’s work. All his language is ) 
cast in the mould of the Grotian terminology, as. 
when he says that God would not pardon sins 
“without a valuable consideration.” A portion of 
his defence of the wisdom of God in making the 
atonement may be inserted here. He says: “Should 
God have issued out a general indemnity and given 
us a full remission of our sin without anything 
required by way of reparation for the violation of 
his law, he must have pardoned sinners without 
any demonstration of his holiness and justice, or of 
his hatred of sin and resolution not to let it go 
unpunished, and so without sufficient motive to 
_deter us from it for the future; which seems not 
well consistent with his holiness and justice or that 
relation to us of our governor and great. lawgiver 
which seemeth plainly to require the vindication of 
his honor, and the preservation of the laws he hath 
established, from contempt.” ? And he further says: 
“‘ By the obedience of our Lord Christ to the death 
in our stead, all the great ends of punishment 
designed by wise governors were signally ob- 
tained,” etc. These are: “Firstly, maggdevuc, 
that they who suffer may be examples to others, 
etc. Secondly, vovdecla, instruction, that the of- 
fender may learn wisdom. Thirdly, tyuwele, the 
vindication of the prince’s honor and the preserva- 
tion of the laws he hath established, from con- 


1 Ibid. p. 175. 
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tempt.” 1. The “ends of punishment designed by 
wise governors” are evidently Grotian in their ori- 
gin, for not only is the idea entirely so, but the first 
two terms here employed are to be found associated 
in a similar definition in Grotius’s work,? and the 
third is also not unfamiliar to him. So completely 
does Whitby stand upon the Grotian basis. 

We come now to the last of this school of Eng- 
lish Arminians we shall notice, Samuel Clarke 
(1675-1728). He unfolds his views in a sermon 
upon “The Nature of the Sufferings of Christ.” ® 
There is some degree of uncertainty in his con- 
ception of the relation which God sustains in 
the matter of punishment, and the sharp distine- 
tions of the second chapter of Grotius’s “ Defence” 


are not always kept in mind. He says: “God,: 


being the supreme and absolute lord of all things, 
has an absolute and unquestionable right to remit 
upon what conditions he pleases offences committed 
against himself; either without requiring any sat- 
isfaction at all, or upon whatever satisfaction he shall 
think fit to appoint in conjunction with the sincere 
repentance of the offender, for the vindication of 
the authority of his laws and government. ° For 
the obligation to punishment is .. . only a right in 


the lawgiver to inflict it; which right being entirely - 


his own, he may remit as much of it as he pleases, 
and upon whatever terms or conditions he thinks 


1 Thid p. 178. 2 “ Defence,”’ p. 301, a. 
8 Works, London edit. 1756, Vol. VI. p. 196. 
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fit.” In this passage Clarke either views God as 
the offended party in the matter of. forgiveness, 
or else hopelessly confounds the two positions of 
offended party and ruler. However, he rights him- 
self in the following passage, which is in juxtaposi- 
tion with the other: “When the honor of God’s 
laws had been diminished by sin, ’twas reasonable 
and necessary (notwithstanding God’s power and 
absolute right of forgiving; yet in respect of his 
wisdom in governing the world) ’twas reasonable 
and necessary that there should be a vindication of | 
the authority of his laws; and therefore it was 
necessary, in that sense of necessity, either that the 
sinner should perish, or that some other satisfaction 
should be made in his stead.” ? And again he 
says: “ We cannot presume to say but God might 
consistently with mere justice have remitted as 
much of his own right as he pleased, by his own 
supreme and uncontrollable sovereignty, without 
requiring any satisfaction at all; but the death of 
Christ was necessary at least in this respect, to 
make the pardon of sin consistent with the wisdom 
of God in his good government of the world, and 
to be a proper attestation of his irreconcilable 
hatred against all unrighteousness.”*® It seems 
accordingly that he would have said, had he had 
the strict antithesis brought before him which we 
have in mind in these discussions, that if God be 
considered as the offended party, the position of 
Calvin must be abandoned for that of Socinus; but 


1 Tbid. p. 218. 2 Ibid. p. 219. 8 Tbid. p. 240. 
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‘that the true part performed by God in forgiving 
or punishing sin is that of a ruler, as Grotius said. 
Upon this basis, Clarke summarizes his theory in 
the following terms: “1. That it was from the begin- 
ning infinitely reasonable that all possible honor and 
obedience should at all times be paid by all creatures 
to all the laws and commands of God. 2. That this 
honor due to the laws of God is diminished, as 
much as in us lies, by the sins and impieties of men. 


‘ 3. That it is highly reasonable and necessary, after 


such presumptuous transgression, that God should 

make some proper vindication of his divine authority. 

4. That the first and most obvious method of doing 

this is by the punishment or destruction of the 

offenders. 5. But because God hates not the 

persons of sinners and hath no pleasure in their 

destruction, but only a just zeal for the honor of 

his divine and righteous laws, therefore, when that 

is by any means vindicated, his wrath is appeased. 

Lastly, that our Saviour, by his obedience and humil- 

‘lation even unto death, has in the most glorious 

manner vindicated the honor and authority of God : 

and, by establishing a covenant of grace upon the 
merits of his sufferings and obedience, has secured, 
to all that truly repent, pardon and remission of sin, 

consistent with the honor of the divine laws.” } _ 

- In one important point Clarke makes an improve. 
ment upon the phraseology of Grotius by avoiding 
the designation of the sufferings of Christ as a punish- 
ment. He says: “God was “pleased to accept the 


1 Ibid. pp. 200, 201. 
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vicarious suffering of his Son in the stead of the 
punishment that was due to the sinner in his own 
person ;”* and speaks of the Messiah’s suffering, 
of the effect of Christ’s suffering,’ but, unless some 
passage has been overlooked, nowhere of his being 
punished. 
We have thus far followed the Grotian theory 
among men whose names will have a somewhat 
questionable sound among the generality of those 
(of whom the writer will confess himself one) in 
whose estimation the name of orthodoxy is ven- 
erable, and to whom the maintenance of a sound 
theology seems to be one of the principal duties of 
Christians. These English Arminians are essen- 
tially heterodox. If Tillotson and Patrick are not 
to be reckoned among the Arians, there can be no 
doubt that Clarke and particularly Whitby were 
the chief promoters of that movement which gave 
rise to Unitarianism in both England and America. 
A theory, like a man, is known by the company it 
| keeps. The admirers of Grotius must confess that 
hitherto he has been found in questionable company ; 
and they can only offset the prejudice which may 
be excited by this fact, by calling attention to the 
further fact that the Arminian school in Holland, 
which was soon to land in utter Rationalism, had 
already illustrated its downward tendency by the 
rejection of the Grotian view, and the adoption of 
a vacillating and untenable intermediate position 
between the Calvinists and the Socinians. 


1 Thid. p. 214. 2 Ibid. pp. 240, 241. 
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We are soon to enter upon scenes altogether 
different, amid which whatever odium may have 
attached to the Grotian theory from its surround- 
ings is, as we hope, to be entirely removed. But 
we pause at this point to anticipate the course of 
history for the sake of completing our consideration 
of English theology. The heterodox Arminians, 
;whom we have just been reviewing, were succeeded 
after the lapse of almost exactly one hundred years 
_by an evangelical Arminian school — the Wesleyans 
— among whom the.Grotian-theory reappeared. 

Wesley left no System of Doctrine. The place 
of the systematic divine among his followers was 
filled by Richard Watson (1781-1833), whose “ The- 
ological Institutes” appeared in the year 1823-24, 
In his theory of the atonement he rests directly and) 
confessedly upon Grotius.1 He begins with a 
discussion of the “principles of God’s moral goy- 
ernment.” ? ‘The existence of a divine law, obli- 
gatory upon man, is not doubted by any who admit 
the existence and government of God.” This law 
involves penalties which it is important to under- 
stand “both with reference to [God’s] essential 
holiness and fo his proceedings as governor of the 

1 He quotes Grotius frequently, translating long passages 
from him in many places in the “‘ Institutes,’”’ as, for example, 
New York edit., 1826, Vol. II. pp. 281-326. Besides the 
substance of Doctrine, phrases occur which are derived from 
Grotius, as “‘king’’ and ‘“‘ prince” (p. 265), ‘‘ relax’? (pp. 
265, 312), ‘meritorious cause’’ (p. 276). The illustration 


of Zaleucus is employed a number of times, pp. 801, 311, 321. 
2 Ibid. pp. 257 ff. More succinetly p. 271. 
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world.” Hence certain definitions of holiness and 
justice follow, in which the distinction is made 
between commutative, distributive, and _ rectoral 
justice, of which the last, “by which [God] main- 
tains his own rights and the rights of others, and 
gives to every one his due according to that legal 
constitution which he has himself established,” is 
the underlying motive governing his acts. “The 
essential rectitude of God was concerned .. . to 
regard these rights in the creatures dependent upon 
him, and to adopt such a legal constitution and 
mode of government under which to place them as 
should respect the maintenance of his own rights of 
sovereignty and the righteous claims which his 
creatures, that is the general society of created 
beings, had upon him.” This requires the infliction 
of penalty upon transgressors of God’s laws and the 
provision of some mode of sustaining the authority 
of the law, if any such transgressor is to be forgiven. 

It is thus clear that Watson accepted the posi-\ 
tion of Grotius that God was to be considered in 
the matter of forgiveness.as a ruler and not as the’ 
offended party. He expressly rejects the latter 
idea when he says that there is “no relaxation of 
right in the divine administration and no forgive- 
ness of sin by the exercise of mere prerogative.” } 
He presents his own theory in antithesis to that 
which makes distributive justice “inflexibly require 
the punishment of those who are .. . objects of 
[God’s wrath] ” and in which the satisfaction con- 


1 Ibid. p. 267. 
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sists in Christ’s “ taking the place of the guilty,” and 
to that of the looser Arminians described above, who 
taught that satisfaction was not absolutely neces- 
sary, and insisted upon the “ wisdom and fitness of 
the measure.”+ He himself says: “ We call the 
death of Christ a satisfaction offered to the divine 
justice for the transgressions of men with reference 
to its effect upon the mind of the supreme lawgiver. 
As a just God, he is satisfied and contented with 
the atonement offered by the vicarious death of his 
Son, and the conditions upon which it is to become 
available to the offenders; and their punishment, 
those conditions being accomplished, is no longer 
exacted. . . . The satisfaction of divine justice by 
the death of Christ consists, therefore, in this, that, 
this wise and gracious provision on the part of the 
Father having been voluntarily carried into effect 
by the Son, the just God has determined it to be as 
consistent with his own holy and righteous charac- 
ter and the ends of the law and government to for- 
give all those who have true faith in the blood of 
Christ, the appointed propitiation for sin, as though 
they had all been personally punished for their 
transgression.” Thus the necessity of the atone- 


‘ment is founded upon the nécessity of the govern go 77 
ment o : 


Nd hinge 


1 Thid. p. 313. 

2 In conformity with his views as to the atonement, 
Watson rejected the imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
in justification (II. p. 401), and the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to the race (II. 418). 
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We return from this anticipation to take up the 
course of the history where we left it. We have 
meantime seen that the Grotian theory is not nec- 
essarily allied only with heterodoxy and with cor- 


rupt systems of theology, for the Evangelical / 


Arminianism of the Methodists is not such. But 
we are now to see it handed on, possibly by its 
English latitudinarian and Arian supporters, and 


introduced into new surroundings. It shall find its / 


home now among men who are possessed of an ear- | 
nest and evangelical spirit, who are sending mis-. 


sionaries to the heathen on the one hand, and to 
the wilds of a new country, but just in the process 
of settlement, on the other. It shall be embosomed 
in churches which have passed through declension 
and revival, and for a hundred years are to prove 
an ageressive, converting, and saving influence in 
the midst of a nation developing under new condi- 
tions and in absolute freedom. The doctrinal errors 
which were condemned at Dort and which infected 
the Arminian body of Holland, and the doctrinal 
looseness and indifference which characterized the 
English Arminians, are to be replaced by earnest 
devetion to dogmatic truth and by a Calvinistic 
orthodoxy which in undergoing various internal 
modifications is to remain in substance Calvinistic 


to the last. ‘To watch the development of the the- 
ory in surroundings so novel and at first glance so_ 


unfavorable, will be to see its genuine character 
tested and exhibited. And such surroundings the 
theory found in New England. 
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The line of connection between the treatise of 
Grotius and the New England theory of the atone- 
ment is direct though obscure. We know that the 
treatise itself was early read in New England. 
John Norton quotes it with approval in the year 
1653.1. A copy was in the library of Harvard 
College as early as 1723, and thus accessible to 
men who borrowed from that source. Nathaniel 
Mather, writing on justification, quotes Grotius’s 
Commentary upon Rom, y. 21, in the year 1694. 
But, aside from the influence of Grotius’s books 
themselves, his doctrine had a number of other 
ways of entering into the mind of the New Eng- 
land divines. They were men of catholic reading, 
though not engaged in such forms of literary work 
as would naturale lead them to be scrupulous to 
refer every idea to its known source. Richard — 
Baxter was an author familiarly known and highly 
prized among them. He speaks in many places of 
his obligations to Grotius, from whom, in his own 
language, he had “learned more than from almost 
any ee writer,” beat, mentioning the treat 
ise De Satisfactione.” But Baxter did more than 
merely quote Grotiuse Although he did not en- 
tirely accept the theory that the relation sustained 
by God in the matter of forgiveness was that of a 
ruler alone, he says expressly: “Government and 
punishing justice formally as such belong to God 
only as rector, and satisfaction is made to him emi- 


1“ A Discussion of ... the Sufferings of Christ, ete.,””. 


London, 1653, p. 133. 
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nently in that relation”! He generally explains 


the atonement from the Grotian standpoint, as in 
the following case: “The true reason for the satis- 
factoriness of Christ’s sufferings was that they were 
& most apt means for the demonstration. of the 
governing. justice, holiness, wi id. mercy.of 
God, by which God could attain the ends of the 
Beer arid government better than by executing the 
‘law on the world in its destruction.”2 Thus 
Baxter introduced the person of Grotius, and the 
special work which he did upon the atonement, to 
the notice of the New England divines in that 
favorable manner in which one who is_ himself 
much trusted and admired always can. 

There were also other modes in which the ideas 
of Grotius could be introduced, at first sight less 
favorable to them. Circumstances had made the, 
New England divines particularly acquainted with 
the writings of the English Arminians, for they 
had been early spread throughout the country. 
Whitby’s ‘“ Discourses on the Five Points” was 
the work which called out Edwards’s Treatise on the 
Will, and John Taylor’s “ Original Sin,” the provok- 
ing cause of his work upon that subject. Whitby 
and Clarke were read by Dr. Samuel Hopkins,® in 
whose writings the governmental theory of the 


1 Catholic Theology, London, 1675, ‘‘ Of God’s Govern- 
ment and Moral Works,’’ p. 69. 

2 Tbid. pp. 40, 41. See also the Methodus Theologia 
Christiane, London, 1681, Part III. ch. i. pp. 49-51. 

8 Works, Memoir, Vol. I. p. 53. 
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atonement makes its first appearance in New Eng- 


land. And at least Dr. Clarke was well known to 


/ Dr. Jonathan Edwards,! the chief formulator of 


> 


the doctrine, who also had access, if he chose to 
avail himself of it, to Grotius’s original text in the 
library of Yale College during his settlement in 
New Haven.? That he did read Grotius, the illus- 
tration of Zaleucus, introduced into his third ser- 
mon on the atonement, is some evidence. From — 
these Arminian writers the New England fathers, 
who rejected their fundamental principles, never- 
theless learned much. John Taylor’s doctrine of 
original sin was never accepted in New England, 
and yet many of his single objections to the pre- 
vailing theory were subsequently to be found word 
for word in New England divines. These early 
heroes read much Latin, and knew the meaning of 
the sentence “ Yas est ab hoste doceri.” They were 
hospitable to good and useful thoughts wherever 
they might be found, and it is by no means incredi- 
ble that to Samuel Clarke or Whitby may be due 
the credit for introducing that suggestion which, 
under the influence of the Edwardean theory of 
virtue, has led to the prevalence of the governmen- 
tal theory of the atonement in the Congregational 


‘and a large portion of the Presbyterian denomina- 


tion in America. 


1 Quoted by him on the will, Works, Vol. I. pp. 307, 317, 
325, 339, 366. 

2 The Opera Omnia Theologica of Grotius were put in the 
library of Yale College by Bishop Berkeley, in 1733. 

8 Works, Vol. II. p. 46. 
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Prof. Park, in the elaborate essay prefixed to a 
collection of treatises on the atonement, has drawn 
out in detail those modifications of the common 
method of stating the doctrine which are to be 
regarded as preliminary to the introduction of the 
Edwardean theory by the sermons of Jonathan 
Edwards in 1785. In the case of both Prest. 
Edwards and Bellamy, one cannot avoid the im- 
- pression that various thoughts are stirring in their 
minds which do not start from any determinate 
principle, or tend to any definite end.. Bellamy 
was a close friend of Hopkins, and in one passage 
seems to present clearly the governmental theory.? 
But this is an isolated case, the significance of which 
is much diminished by the inconsistencies of the 
writer. Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803) seems, how- 
ever, to have adopted the governmental idea com- 
pletely, and thus to have incorporated the first of 
those two ideas which in beautiful harmony were to 
form the logical frame and substance of the New 
England theory. 

A. brief examination of Hopkins’s writings will 
show how complete is his adoption of the Grotian 
idea. | 

He begins with the law of God, of which, “in 
order to understand the work of the Redeemer, we 
must have right views.”*® This “points out the 


1 “The Atonement. Discourses and Treatises, etc., with 
an Introductory Essay by Edwards A. Park.’’ Boston, 1863. 

2 “True Religion Delineated,’’ Works, Vol. I. p. 267. 

8 Works, with Memoir, Boston, 1852, Vol. I. p. 320 ff. 
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duty of man and requires of him what is perfectly 

right, and no more or less. . . . It is, therefore, an 

eternal, unalterable rule of righteousness which can- 

not be abrogated or altered in the least iota by an 

infinitely perfect, unchangeable legislator and gov- 

ernor, consistent with his character, his perfect 
rectitude and righteousness. ... Every creature 
under this law is under infinite obligations to obey 
it without any deviation from it in the least possi- 
ble instance,. . . and every instance of rebellion 
tends to infinite evil—to break up the divine goy- 
ernment and bring ruin and misery on all the moral 
world. . . . If man cannot be redeemed and saved 
consistent with maintaining this law and showing 
the highest regard to it, God cannot be true, just, 
wise, or good in saving man or showing him any 
favor. But to pardon man and restore him to favor 
and happiness in this situation . . . would be joining 
with the sinner to disregard and dishonor the law, 
and favor, justify, and éncourage rebellion. This 
would be inconsistent with rectitude, righteousness, 
wisdom, and goodness . . . and would put an end 
to all perfect, moral government. It would de- 
throne the governor of the world, destroying his 
kingdom, and give full scope to the reign of rebel- 
lion, confusion, and misery forever. ... Here [in — 
Rom. iii. 25-26] the great design of the Redeemer 

is expressed, and the great thing he is to accomplish 
is to maintain and declare the righteousness, recti- 
tude, and unchangeable truth and perfection of God 
in opening a way by his blood, his sufferings unto 
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death, for the free pardon of man consistent with 
rectoral justice and truth, and doing that which is 
right and just, both with respect to himself, his law 
and government, and all the subjects of his king- 
dom.” This he did by “suffering the penalty of 
the law.” 

_It will be noted that the whole tendency of this 
passage is to exalt the government of God. God 
establishes a moral government over moral crea- 
tures. He is the ruler who maintains and executes 
his law. He cannot dishonor it, but must maintain | 
and execute it, though he forgives the sinner who 
transeresses it. All this is Grotian. But there is 
already a tendency to deepen the Grotian concep- 
tion. The government—ofGod_rests.upon-his-char- 
_acter.. The law which establishes the rule of right 
for men is the reflection of God’s own righteous- 
ness. He is worshipped by his creatures because he ° 
is and is known to be infinitely worthy of their 
worship. Hence the necessity of maintaining the 
law is made more evident, and grounded upon a 
deeper thought than Grotius reached, who neglected 
to state the relation existing between the govern- 
ment and the character of God.!_ Hopkins has thus 
taken his stand upon what is the characteristic fea- 
ture of the Grotian theory, viz. the idea that in the 
matter of forgiveness God acts not as the offended 
party, but as a ruler. He is a ruler with a char- 
acter, whose government depends upon his character, 


1 This idea is developed somewhat fully in Note a, ch. ii. 
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and he is a ruler engaged in maintaining his law 
through the satisfaction of Christ. 

~ Like Grotius, Hopkins uses the word “ penalty,” 
but he means the same thing as was meant by 
Grotius, not the satisfaction of distributive justice, 
but an example. He may not use this word, but he 
uses such language as the following repeatedly. 
He says: -“ All the ends of the threatening and of 
a penalty are as fully answered by the sufferings of 
Christ as they could be by the execution of it upon 
the sinner. As much respect is paid to the divine 
law; government is as well sawpported; the recti- 
tude and righteousness of God as much declared ; 
and his displeasure with the sinner, and hatred of 
rebellion and determination to punish it, as much 
manifested ; and in some respects much more, and 
to greater advantage.” ? 

“ The underlying thought of Hopkins’s entire sys- 
tem is the sovereignty of an infinitely good God. 
It is natural, then, that the idea of God’s goodness 
in providing the atonement should have some place; 
and yet it is remarkable that, though Hopkins was 
the editor of Prest. Edwards’s work upon the nature 
of virtue, he did not apply that theory to the sub- 
ject of the atonement. One hint, only, repeated here 
and there, do we find in this direction. It is in 
the passage in which Hopkins is showing that the 
“yedemption of man is the greatest exercise and 
manifestation of the benevolence or the love and 
goodness of God that ever took place or ever 


1 Works, Vol. I. p. 340. 
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will.” ! He says: “It was inconsistent with rec- 
toral righteousness and infinite goodness to set 
aside and disregard this law. . . « It was of infinite 
importance that the law and moral government of , 
God should be maintained.”? But he has in mind 
the maintenance of the character of God as the 
ground of this “importance.” Had he said that 
holy love for the creature himself and his well- 
being demanded that the law should be so adminis- 
tered as not to break down government or tempt 
man to sin, he would have crossed the little interval 


which separates him from a clear application of the 


it was left for another to make. 

To this other, Dr. Jonathan Edwards (1745-1801), 
we now turn. 

Like Hopkins, Edwards_begins.-with the idea of 
moral government. ‘‘When moral creatures are 
brought into existence, there must be a moral gov- 
ernment. . . . In order to a moral government, 
there must be a penalty. ... If a penalty be de- 
nounced, indeed, but never inflicted, the law be- 
comes no law. . . . As well might no law have 
been made or published, nay, in some respects it 
would have been better. ... To enact a law and 
not execute it, implies a weakness of some kind or 
other; either an error in judgment, or a conscious- 
ness of a depraved design in making the law, or a 
want of power to carry it into effect, or some other 
defect. Therefore such a proceeding as this is dis- 


1 Tbid. p. 250 ff. 2 Thid. p. 254. 


theory of virtue to the atonement. This application 
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honorable and contemptible; and by it both the law 
and the legislator not only appear in a contemptible 
light, but really are contemptible. . . . If God main- 
tains the authority of his law by the infliction of 
penalty, it will appear that he acts consistently in 
the legislative and executive parts of his govern- 
ment. ... If the authority of the divine law be 
supported by the punishment of transgressors, it 
will most powerfully tend to restrain all intelligent 
creatures from sin. But if the authority of the law 
be not supported, it will rather encourage and invite 
to sin than restrain from it.” ! 

To this point there is no addition to Hopkins, 
and but little change. But an addition is soon 
made and is introduced in a discussion of the 
question, suggested by the Socinian objections of 
Dr. Priestley, whether the ideas of free grace and 
atonement are reconcilable. Edwards distinguishes 
between three kinds of justice, — commutative, 
“which respects property and matters of commerce 
solely, and secures to every man his own property ;” 
distributive, which consists in properly rewarding 
virtue or punishing vice, “and has respect to a 
man’s personal character or conduct;” and general 
or public justice, which, he says, “ comprehends all 
moral goodness.” ? Speaking of the latter kind of 
justice, he says: “To practise justice in this sense 
is to practise agreeably to the dictates of general 
benevolence, or to seek the glory of God and the 


1 Works : Andover, 1842, Vol. II. pp. 14, 15. 
2 Ibid. p. 29. 
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good of the universe.’ 1 In respect to the relation 
of the atonement to these three kinds of justice, it 
has nothing to do with commutative justice, nor 
does it satisfy distributive justice, because the char- 
acter of the sinner is the same whether the atone- 
ment be made or not; but it is in complete accord 
with general justice. It is out_of the benevolence 
of God that the atonement is provided for men. 
This provision makes it consistent with the honor 
of nis law and the good of his creatures to forgive 
the repentant sinner, and this is the greatest con- 
ceivable exhibition of the love of God. It is as 
important for the sinner as for any other member 
of the universe, that the authority of the law should 
be preserved; and thus it is out of the love of God 
that the atonement is made and forgiveness secured 
through it.? 

It is not our purpose to trace the progress of this 
doctrine through the New England divines. The 
Grotian theory, fairly introduced,® soon found its 


1 Td., Ib. 

2 This idea is elaborated somewhat in Note a, ch. ii. 

8 How persistently much of the Grotian phraseology 
maintained itself among the later advocates of the theory 
may be seen from the following extract from Caleb Burge 
(Park’s Collection of Essays, p. 448): ‘‘Ifsin be injurious 
to God in a private personal capacity only, and he be not an 
inexorable, but a compassionate being, he might certainly 
pardon, at least as many sinners as repent, without any 
atonement whatever. But sin should not be considered in 
thislight. It is an offence against God in a public capacity, 
as the supreme governor of the universe. Hence, notwith- 
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home among them and justified itself by its perfect 
conformity to the system of modified Calvinism 


which their various studies had finally led them to 


adopt. The briefest summary of that system will 
exhibit the relations of the Grotian theory, when 
properly developed, to the fundamental ideas of 
evangelical theology better than can be done in 
any other way, and will serve as the best answer 
to the various unwarranted criticisms which ortho- 
dox theological writers have generally passed 
upon it. 

The New England theology views the object for 
which the universe was created as the glory of God. 
When creatures exist, this glory includes their high- 
est well-being. The decree of creation renders it 
certain, but not necessary, that man willfall. The 
race of man derives from its first parent a natural 
corruption, which produces the certainty but not 
the necessity of the complete sinfulness of every 
member of the race prior to regeneration. But God 
determines to save some of this sinful and guilty 
race. He has put them under a moral government 
and system which is the best possible, and he leaves 
them in general to the operation of its laws. Love 
to them which chooses their well-being must in and 
with the same act choose this system which has 


standing God is infinite in benevolence and compassion, he 
cannot grant pardon to sinners unless it can be done under 
such circumstances and in such a way as render it consistent 


with the highest interest of the great community over which 
his government extends.’’ 
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been formed for their good. Love to them involves 
also choice of their holiness and of everything which 
will tend to promote that holiness as well as the re- 
jection of everything which will tend to prevent it. 
Since sin forgiven without the execution in any 
sense of the penalty of the law will promote disre- 
gard of the law, and hence ill-being and sin, this, as 
well as regard for the law and the system, compels 
God, in choosing to forgive repentant man, to 
provide a way for the maintenance of the authority 
of his law. This he does by substituting the suffer- 
ings of Christ for the punishment of sinners, which 
as an example has the effect of more highly honoring 
the law than even the punishment of sinners would 
do. Repentance and faith involve the element of 
absolute submission to the will of God. They are 
produced by the persuasive influences of the Holy 
Spirit. The general purpose of mercy is to send 
forth all the influences of the Holy Spirit in the 
case of each individual being which the whole system 
of divine operation in history permits. The decree 
of individual election is to send upon the elect such 
influences of the Spirit that they will, not must, 
freely yield themselves to these, repent and believe. 
Such a person is justified, i. e., forgiven; he begins 
a life of obedience, i. e., of love to God and man; 
he is adopted into God’s family as his dear child; he 
is sanctified by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit ; 
and at the day of judgment he is received into 
everlasting salvation, while the wicked, who could 
have repented in the exercise of their free will but 


me 
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have not done so, are justiy excluded forever from 
the presence of God. 
It will be noted that the ethical root of this entire 


' system is the idea of love to every creature accord- 
ing to its worth, and that the Grotian theory is the 


only theory of the atonement which fits this idea in 
combination with the idea of the freedom of the 
will. 

We pause here. We might trace the influence 
of the theory upon denominations in America other 
than those already mentioned. This would form a 
delightful and fascinating theme, and would lead to 
areview of some of the most interesting passages 
in our ecclesiastical history. But the influence of 
the New England divines in extending the theory 
has not been confined to this country. England 
has been influenced by New England, and Andrew 
Fuller (1754-1815) may be mentioned as an ex- 
ample. The grand object of the atonement of 
Christ, he says, “is to express the divine displeasure 
against sin, and so to render the exercise of mercy, 
in all the ways wherein sovereign wisdom should 
determine to apply it, consistent with righteous- 
ness.” + Again he says: “I conceive it to be that 
satisfaction to divine justice by virtue of which 
nothing pertaining to the moral government of God 
hinders any sinner from returning to him.” ? These, 
with other expressions, show him to be clearly a 


1 Works, Philadelphia edit., 1820, Vol. I. p. 89. 
2 Ibid. IV, p. 106. 
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follower in this respect } as he was also in others of 
the New England divines.* 

We have thus followed the history of the G Grovan! 
theory of the atonement to the present day. Its 
orthodox affinities are exhibited by its survival and 
its final adoption in an orthodox Calvinistic system, 
and its firm establishment there, though not con- 
clusive proof, is at least such evidence as history 
can give that it does afford, in spite of the frequent 
denials of the critics, the true mean between the 
old Calvinistic and the Socinian theories, rejecting 
the errors of both and combining their truths in a | 
consistent form. 

To the study of its original form the reader is 
now commended. 

1 In the Works, Vol. IV. pp. 98, 94, we find expressions 
consistent only with the Grotian theory and also some inti- 
mations of an acquaintance with Grotius himself. Comp. 
pp. 106, 107, and similar expressions in Vol. VIII. p. 80. 

2 Some of the ideas of Grotius appear in the German 
writers from 1750 on who sought in various ways to modify 
the standard Lutheran orthodoxy, particularly ‘Tollner, 
** Der thatige Gehorsam Christi.”’ 
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GROTIUS’S DEFENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STATE OF THE CONTROVERSY IS EXHIBITED, AND 
‘THE TRUE DOCTRINE EXPLAINED IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


Before we engage in this discussion, we [297 0 
will first state that doctrine which the church of 
Christ has hitherto defended with unshaken faith, 
as derived from the sacred Scriptures, that thence 
the difference between it and the view of Socinus® 
may clearly appear.’ We will next explain the 
same doctrine by producing certain testimonies of 
Scripture, whose true interpretation, since Socinus 
has wrested them to another sense, will be vindi- 
cated in passing. 

Tus Caruoic Docrrins, therefore, is as fol- \ 
lows:’ God was moved by his own goodness to \ 
bestow distinguished blessings upon us. Butsince | 

-our sins, which deserved punishment, were an 
obstacle to this, he determined that Christ, being 


willing of his own love toward men, should, by 
1 


—_— 
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bearing the most severe tortures, and a bloody and 
ignominious death, pay the penalty* for our sins, 


in order that without prejudice to the exhibition | 


of the divine justice, we might be liberated, upon 
the intervention of a true faith, from the punish- 
ment of eternal death. 

THE First EFFICIENT CAvsE of that of which we 
treat is God. ‘God gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish.” ! ‘God spared not his own Son, but deliv- 
ered him up for us all.’’?. “The Lord hath laid 
on Christ the iniquity of us all.”® ‘God made 
Christ sin.’’ 4 

The first cause which moved God is mercy or 
love to men.® “God so loved the world that he 
gave his Son.’”’? * God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us.” ® 

The other cause which moved God is our sins, 
fully deserving punishment. ‘ Christ was deliy- 
ered for our offences.”"? We have here da with 


the accusative, which in sacred and profane au- , 


thors in the Greek language is the most common 


mark of the impulsive cause. For example: “ da _ 


ravta, because of these things, cometh the wrath 
of God upon the children of disobedience.” 8 But 
1 John iii. 16. 2 Rom. viii. 32. 8 Tsa. liii. 6. 


= 2 Cor. v; 91. 5 pirAavOpwria. 5 Rom. v. 8 
" Rom. iv. 25. 8 Eph. v. 6. f 
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however often this phrase, on account of sins, is 
connected with suffering, it never receives a sig- 
nification other than the impulsive cause. ‘TI will 
chastise you seven times for your sins.”! “ Be- 
cause of these abominations the Lord thy God 
doth drive them out from before thee.”? And 
frequently elsewhere in the sacred writings, and 
nowhere otherwise. ? 

Another phrase, for sins, whenever it also is 
connected with -sufferings, has plainly the same 
force. Here belong the well-known pas- [297 b 
sages : “ Christ died for our sins.” “ Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins.”4 “Christ gave him- 
self for our sins.”® Christ ‘ offered sacrifice for 
 sins.’’& 

Nevertheless, Socinus supposes’ that in these 
passages the final, and not the impulsive, cause is 
denoted. He even goes so far as to add that by 
the word pro, and the Greck w7rép, the impulsive 
cause is never designated, but always the final. 
Many passages show that this latter, upon which 
Socinus relies, is not true. For dep and mepi are 
used to designate the impulsive as well as the 
final cause. The Gentiles are said to “ glorify 
' God for his mercy.” ® ‘Let thanks be given on 


1 Lev. xxvi. 28. 2 Deut. xviii. 12. 2? dwép, 1 Cor. xv. 3. 
* mepi, 1 Pet. iii.18. ®% epi, Gal. i. 4. © dwép, Heb. x. 12. 
7 Book ii. chap. vii.; iii. 7; ii. 25, and more clearly, iv. 13. 


8 brép, Rom. xv. 9. 
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our behalf,’ says Paul;! “for you,’’? and “for 
all.’?3 “* We pray you in Christ’s stead.” + “ Great 
is my glorying of you.”’® “ Distresses for Christ’s 
sake.” ® “JI thank my God always on your be- 
half.””7 “God will convince the ungodly of all 
their ungodly deeds.””® So also the Latins say : 
pro benefictis gratias agere, or reddere, as Cicero 
frequently does. The same writer employs the 
expression ulcisci pro injurtis, pro magnitudine 
sceleris poenas persolvere, supplicia pro maleficiis 
metuere. Plautus: castigare pro commerita noxia. 
Terence: pro dictis et factis ulcisci. In all these 
passages pro signifies not the final, but the im- 
pulsive cause. So also when Christ is said to have 
suffered or died for sins, the nature of the case 
forbids us to understand, as Socinus would, the 
final cause. For, although an end may be two- 
fold, that for which, or that for sake of which? 
(as the end for which the medicine is prepared is 
the sick man, the end for sake of which, his 
health), neither is appropriate to sin. For even 
if you say with Socinus that the end of the death 
of Christ is that we may be recovered from sin, or 
even that we may obtain the remission of our sins 
(I will not dwell upon the fact that this end, ac- 


1 brép, 2 Cor. i. 11, 2 brép, Eph. i. 16. 

3 brép, Eph. v. 20. 4 brép, 2 Cor. v. 20. 

5 Smdp, 2 Cor. vii. 4; ix. 2; xii. 5. © brép, 2 Cor. xii. 10. 
7 wepl, 1 Cor. i. 4. 8 Jude 15. 
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cording to his opinion, could not be attributed to 
death, except very remotely), neither of them can 
be expressed by the words, on account of sins, 
or for sins. The end for which will be the man ; 
but the end for sake of which is not the sins, but 
the very opposite of sins, the destruction [29s a 
or remission of sins. Who ever said that a drug 
was taken on account of death when meaning to 
say, to avert death? But it is said to be taken 
on account of disease in this sense, that disease 
drives us to it. It follows, therefore, that in these 
passages the impulsive cause should be understood. 


Wherefore, as the Hebrew particle ya denotes the ; 


antecedent or impulsive cause,! the passage from 
Isaiah? cannot be translated better or more in 
accordance with Scripture than thus: “ He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities.”” What else can be the mee 
ing of Rom. vi. 10,“ Christ died 77 daptia,” 
than that he died on account of sin? 

But though the impulsive cause may be of 
many kinds, in this place it must be taken as 
meritorious. For we are considering the subject 


| of punishment, as we shall presently show. Sins | 
are a cause of punishment only by way of desert. | 


No one can show that the words, on account of 


1 Ps. xxxviii. 9, et passim. 

2 Isa, liii. 5 [Grot.— Dolore afficitur ob defectiones nostras, 
atteritur ob iniquitates nostras.| Rom. vi. 10 [8 yap amé@ave TH 
Guaptia amédaver épdmat. | 
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sins, especially when they are connected with suf- 
ferings, are employed in the sacred writings in 
any other sense than this of desert. The contrary 
is not proved by the passage, “ God shall give 
Israel up because of the sins of Jeroboam ” ;! for 
“the sins of Jeroboam”’ signify, in that place, the 
very genus of sin, viz. idolatry, which Jeroboam 
had originated? among the people; and this is 
shown by the explanation which follows: “* With 
which he sinned, and with which he made Israel 
to sin.” 3 This interpretation is more correct than 
that adduced by Socinus: “*‘ Who did sin, and made 
Israel to sin.” These sins, therefore, in which 
Jeroboam was author, the people imitators, de- 
served this punishment of giving up. I will not 
now dwell upon the testimony of the sacred writ- 
ings that the imitators of another’s sin suffer 
punishment deservedly, not only on account of 
their own, but also others’ sins. This is so plain 
that Socinus* is himself compelled to confess that 
one man may be punished on account of another 
man’s sins provided he is a participator in the 
other’s fault. But the passage® which Socinus 
quotes clearly makes against him. “ When thou 
with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, thou 


11 Kings xiv. 16. ? [Auctor fuerat.] 

* (Heb. Mgr eR DPSTY Maken bbs beim FON 
PNswI-mey "ON “WWI. Our version as Soc.]. 

4 ii. 7; iii. 10. 5 Ps. xxxix. 11. 
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makest his beauty to consume away like a moth.” 
That is, if thou shouldest determine to punish any 
one as much as his sin deserves, truly that man’s 
life would be a living death.! For he wishes by 
this reason to excite God’s pity. So elsewhere :? 
“Tf thou shouldest mark iniquities (that is, rigidly 
exact their punishment) who shall stand (or sus- 
tain it)?” , 

It remains, therefore, unshaken that the phrase 
on account of sins, denotes the impulsive, and that 
too, the meritorious cause. For, as to Socinus’s 
endeavor to escape by saying that it is sufficient 
for the integrity of the phrase that an occasion of 
any kind should be indicated; this, in the first 
place, is opposed to his own position. For he has 
said that the word for is never referred to the im- 
pulsive, but always to the final cause. -An occa- 
sion cannot be a final cause. If it deserves to be 
called a cause at all, it should be referred to the 
impulsive cause. And again, such an exposition 
of the words for sins and on account of sins is 
directly contrary to the usage of Scripture, and 
- common speech as well. 

We see from this how incorrect it is for Socinus 
to say that beyond the will of God and of Christ, 
no antecedent cause of the death of Christ can be 
found. This is evidently opposed to the words of 
Paul: “If righteousness come by the law, [298 


1 [ipsa vita vitalis non erit.| 2 Ps; exxx.3. 
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then Christ is dead in vain.”! Here the word 
dwpedv, as Socinus condedes,2 signifies without 
cause, but it should be added, without antecedent 
cause, which is the original and most frequent 
sense of this word. It is derived from the word 
Swped, which signifies gift, that is, such a giving 
as has an antecedent cause of right. Hence, it 
has been gradually transferred to other matters 
also in which there is no antecedent cause. So 
David speaking of his enemies, says:? ‘‘ They hate 
me without a cause ;’’* that is, though I have given 
them no cause of hate. Applying this passage to 
himself our Saviour says:° ‘* They hated me with- 
out a cause,” ® evidently in the same sense.’ 

The very passage of Paul which we are consid- 
ering, does not permit us to understand any other 
than an antecedent cause. For the cause which 
Socinus invents, viz. that those who amend their} _ 
lives may be assured of the remission of poe, 
sins, — this as a final cause, relates to the preach- 
ing, and to the resurrection, but not to death. 
Socinus saw this,§ and maintained that by the word 
death here Christ is referred to, and that preach- 
ing and the resurrection are also included. But 


1 Swpedy, Gal. ii. 21, 2 ii, 24, 8 Ps. xxxv. 19, 

‘ton. * John xy. 25. 8 dwpedy. 

7 DEM is always explained in Scripture like jm; Kimchi. Pagni- 
nus: a particle excluding price, cause, or merit. 

8 ii, 24, 
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this is a distortion of the meaning of Paul. For 
in maintaining that Christ did not die without 
cause, Paul means to say that there was some 
peculiar cause for the death of Christ. Otherwise 
he could have preached for a certain cause, and 
for a certain cause have been rewarded (for ac- 
cording to Socinus this is the only object of the 
resurrection), and yet not have died. We may 
also see that Paul has exclusive reference to the 
death of Christ from the preceding context: ‘“* Who 
gave himself for me.” For this giving everywhere 
in Scripture designates death. Calling this the 
grace of God, Paul declares that he neither spurns 
it nor rejects it, and immediately assigns as the 
cause: “ For if righteousness came by the law, 
then Christ is dead in vain ;”’ pointing out, on the 
contrary, that the peculiar reason why Christ gave 
himself up and died was this, that we were not 
just by the law, but sentenced to’ punishment. 
Therefore, our transgression of the law,! is the 
antecedent cause of the death of Christ. 

A Seconp EFrricrent Cause, and that too a wil- 
ling cause, is Christ himself. “J lay down my 
life,’ says Christ, “no man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself.” 2 “ Christ gave him- 
self for me,” “ for the church.” 

The cause which moved Christ was his own love 


1 dvoula. 2 John x. 17, 18. 
2Gab.it, 20; Eph. v. 2, 25; 
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for man.” ! “This is my commandment,’ he 
says, ‘that ‘ye love one another, as I have loved 
you. Greater love hath no man than this that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my 
friends.”2 ““ By the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me.’’® “ That loved 
us and washed us from our sins in his own blood.”’4 
“‘ Christ hath loved us, and hath given himself for 
us an offering.”® ‘ Christ loved the church, and 
eave himself for it.’ ® 

THE MATTER is the tortures antecedent to death, 
and especially the death itself. 

Isaiah? employed the powerful word m713m8 to 
299a] designate the tortures, and Peter ® the word 
porwoy.s So, also, we find mention of the cross 
where this argument is discussed: “ That he 
might reconcile both unto God in one body by the 
cross.” 1° “ Having made peace through the blood 
of his cross.” But we must not understand by 
the word “‘ tortures”’ pains of body only, but rather 
principally the sufferings of the mind,” with espe- ii 
cial reference to which Christ exclaims that he is 
forsaken of God. 


1 pirav0pwrla. 2 John xv. 12-14 8 Gal. ii. 20. 
* Rev. i..5. ® Eph. v. 2. 6 Eph. v. 25. 
7 Isa. liii. 5. 8 discolored stripe. ® 1 Pet. ii. 24, 
10 Eph. ii. 16. 11 Col. i. 20. 


The Evangelists designate these by the words Avmeta Ga | Matt. 
xxvi. 37], €x@auBetoOau | Mark xiv. 33], a5nuoveiy [Matt. xxvi. 37 
and Mark xiv. 33]. 
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As another part of the matter, death is pre- 
sented in many passages. ‘I lay down my life.’’} 
‘“¢ Reconciled through death.’’? “ By means of 
death for the redemption of the transgressions.” ® 

This death is considered in the sacred writings 
with especial reference to two qualities, as bloody 
and as ignominious.‘ The quality of bloody death 
is denoted by the word blood. “This my blood 
of the New Testament which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” 4 “God purchased the 
church with his own blood.’’® God set forth 
Christ ‘to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood.” ® “Justified by his blood.” * ‘ We have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins.” 8 ‘Ye who sometimes were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our 
peace.’”9 ‘“ We have redemption through his 
blood.” “ Having made peace through the blood 
of his cross.’ ‘Neither by the blood of goats 
and calves, but by his own blood he entered in 
once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.” ‘ Without shedding of 
blood is no remission.” ‘“ Ye are come to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things 


1 John x. 18. 2 Cloke, 21:22. 8 Heb. ix. 15. 
wom 4 Matt. xxvi. 28; Luke xxii. 20. ~ 5 Acts xx. 28. 

6 Rom. iii. 25. 7 Rom. v. 9. 8 Eph. i.,7. 

9 Eph. ii. 13, 14. 10- Col. i. 14. 11 Col, i. 20. 


12 Heb. ix. 12. 13 Heb. ix. 22. 
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than that of Abel.’’! ‘Unto sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ.”2 ‘ The blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” ® “Christ 
washed us from our sins in his own blood.” 4 

But the second quality, of ignominy, is denoted 
‘.y the very word cross (for in that punishment 
nere is the greatest ignominy ; whence it is said: 

He endured the cross, despising the shame’”’®), 
snd by the word despised, which Isaiah ® employs. 

At this point we may observe, in passing, not 
only that death and the cross and blood are men- 
tioned in the passages now produced, and others 


of similar character, treating solely or chiefly of | 


the remission of sins, but that in many others the 
apostles declare that they know nothing, teach 
nothing, except Jesus Christ-and him crucified.’ 
Therefore the gospel itself is called by them the 
preaching of the cross.§ 

' Note also that Christ instituted the most holy 
rite of his supper not specially as a memorial of 
his life or resurrection, but of his death and shed 


blood. These things, so often repeated, show 


that some peculiar and extraordinary effect 1 


be ascribed to this death and blood. But Socinu :: 


cannot do this. For an example of holiness was 
exhibited by the whole life of Christ, rather than 


1 Heb. xii. 24. 21 Pet. i. 2. 8] Johni.7. — 
4 Rev. i. 5. 6 Heb. xii. 2. © Isa. lit, 8. 5 
71 Cor. i. 23; ii.2. %2 Corsa ig, 91 Cor. xi. 26, 
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his death, which was completed in a brief moment. 
The confirmation of the promise of a heavenly life 
consisted peculiarly in the resurrection of Christ, 
to which death bears only the relation of a means. 
So that with reference to this the Scripture ought — 
to speak of the resurrection, and not of death, or, 
at least, not so often, and with the addition of 
marks of emphasis. Socinus himself, la- [299b 
boring to show that the way of salvation was con- 
firmed-by the shedding of blood, when he had 
rejected the true cause, which we defend, could 


substitute no other probable cause of that confir- - ~ 


mation ; nor bring any true distinction upon which 
_ it should be ascribed to the death of Christ alone, 
and not also to that of other martyrs. But he will 
never be able to explain how Christ by shedding 
‘his blood put God under obligation to us (which 
he concedes to be true in some sense”), if God has 
promised nothing on account of the shedding of 
blood. 

THE Form is a perfect suffering of the penalty 
of our sins. This Socinus stiffly denies.2 We 
will, therefore, give a brief proof of it. 

The Hebrews have no phrase in more frequent 
use to express that which is expressed in Latin 
by poenas pendere, than to bear sin. This is like 
the Latin expression lwere delicta, that is, suffer 
the punishment of crimes.* If any one neglects 

11.3. ty 81.8. 8 iii. 9; ii. 4. 

45RD. Gen. xliii. 9: xliy. 32. 
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to point out a blasphemer, “ then he shall bear his 
iniquity.”’? ‘He hath uncovered his’ sister’s 
nakedness ; he shall bear his iniquity.”? So ex- 
piatory victims are said to bear the iniquities of 
those who offer them,® because their blood is for a 
human life.4 These words are found separately, 
as well as in connection, in the same sense. Thus 
we have “to bear the judgment’’;® “ to bear ini- 
quity’’;® “some mischief will come upon us,” 
that is, punishment for mischief.’ In the same 
sense, evidently, Peter said that Christ bore up our 
sins in his own body upon the tree.2 He might 
have employed the word jveyxe ; but because he 
wished to indicate at the same time that he as- — 
cended upon the cross, he said avjveyxe, that is, 
bore by going up. ‘The phrase employed is not 
weakened, but rather intensified, by this addition. 
The Syriac has it: ‘bore and made to ascend.” 
Socinus, in order to weaken the force of this pas- 
sage says, first, that avijveyce signifies bore away. 
This, however, is contrary to the nature and use 
of the word. For the particle ava does not allow 


1 Ley. v. 1. 2 Lev. xx. 17. ® Lev. x. 1%. 

* Ley. xvii. 11. 5 Baord(ew 7d kplua, Gal. v. 10. 

6 Wzek. xviii. 20. |Grotius’s Latin is : ferre ob peccata. The Heb. 
fea Re?) 

7 2 Kings vii. 9. [Heb. j1"¥ NED. | 

8] Pet. ii. 24. [Gr. ds Tas Guaptias judy abtds avhveyxey ev Te 
caépuatt aitod ém 7rd kdAov, va tais auaprias amoyevduevan TH 
Sixaocivy (howuer* ob TE udAwmi idOnrTe.| 
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this interpretation, nor has any Greek writer so 
employed the word. In the New Testament, also, 
it nowhere occurs in that sense, but signifies either 
to bear up} or to lead up. And because they 
used to bear up the victims upon a high place, that 
is, upon an altar, so the victims are said to be 
borne up.? From this fact Christ is said to have 
borne himself up,* and we are said to bear up 
praises or spiritual sacrifices.® 

One passage only does Socinus quote :° ‘So 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear 
the second time without sin unto salvation.””7 In 
this passage he supposes that to bear (up) sins ® is 
the same as to bear away, but improperly, and 
without example, and when the sense of the pas- 
sage does not demand it. For the two comings of 
Christ are contrasted with one another; the first 
when he bore our sins, the other when he is to 
come without sin,’ that is, not weighed down, not 
burdened by any sins, but free and secure from 
them. The contrasted members are not to be 
without sin, and to bear away sins; but to be 
without sin, and to be burdened with sins. [800a 
Hence it appears that in the passage from Hebrews 


* Luke xxiv. 51 [‘carry.”’| 2 Matt. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2. 
3 avapéperOa, Heb. vii. 27; James ii. 21. 
4 aveveynas, Heb. vii. 27. [mpooevéyxas, Tf. and Treg.]. 

> dvapépew, Heb. xiii. 15; 1 Pet. ii. 24. iin Ge 
1 Heb. ix. 28. 8 GveveyKety Guaptias. 9 xwpls Guaptias. 
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_aveveyxew is either to bear up, that is to say, upon 
the cross, as in the passage from Peter,! or simply 
to endure.? avadépew, therefore, means to bear, 
not to bear away. This is shown by the context. 
Peter is speaking not of any benefit of Christ, but 
of his perfect patience. .This is exhibited not in 
bearing away, but in bearing. Socinus’s remark 
that the following words, “‘ that we being dead to 
sins should live to righteousness,” are not suf- 
ficiently consistent with this sense in which Christ 
is said to have borne our sins, is not well founded. 
For, manifestly, Peter shows that Christ has borne 
our sins in such a way as to liberate us thereby 
from punishment. Accordingly, he adds imme- 
diately : ‘“‘ by whose stripes ye were healed.’ But 
these things are perfectly consistent. If Christ 
suffered such severities that ye might obtain the 
pardon of your sins, having indeed obtained it by 
faith, ye ought to beware of sinning in the future. 
“That he would grant unto us that we, being 
delivered out of the hands of our enemies, might 
serve him without fear in holiness and righteous- 
ness.” 3 ‘Behold, thou art made whole; sin no 


1 This is an appropriate sense, because here also allusion is 
made to the sacrifices. But the cross was, so to speak, an altar. 
m9") in Moses’s writings is the same as d&vapopd, in which is 
involved the force of &w. Kimchi explains }P3, to suspend 
(whence Syr. R5"Pt, oravpds) by O97, tolifi up. See his notes 
on John iii. 14, and xii. 82. 

2 Thus, ciddvous avapépev. 8 Luke i. 74, 75. 
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more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.”’? * For 
ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God 
in your body.”2. Nor has Paul any other object’ 
in the seventh of Romans and following than to 
show that we ought to be aroused by the great 
benefits of God and Christ to live holily.* 

Akin to the passage from Peter (indeed, with- 
out doubt, Peter had reference to it, as appears 
from the following words : “ by whose stripes were 
ye healed ’’) is this from Isaiah :* “ My righteous 
servant shall justify many; for he shall bear their 
‘iniquities.”’4 The Hebrew word }'3 signifies ini- 
quity, and sometimes the punishment of iniquity 
The word >29 is to sustain, to bear ; but whenever 
it is connected with the word sin or iniquity, in 
every language, and especially in Hebraism, it sig- 
nifies to bear punishment. For nw, to be sure, 
sometimes signifies to bear away, but >3, never. 
The meaning of this passage is, therefore, evi- 
dently this, —that Christ will bear the punish- 
ment of those who are justified. The phrase 
admits of no other interpretation. _ 

It is no objection that this bearing of iniquity 
seems to be put by the prophet after the resur- 
rection. For to the glory of Christ the prophet 
in a kind of parallelism opposes his antecedent 

1 John v. 14. 21 Cor. vi. 20. 8 Isa. liii. 11. 

4 On this whole passage of Isaiah see Origen, I. against Celsus. 

> Heb, POY NAM OMddy4. 
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sufferings, now in natural, now in inverted order, 
as when we proceed from effect to cause. Thus, 
after speaking of eternal duration, he goes on to 
speak of cutting off and being stricken.!. Then, 
after bruising and grief and offering, seed, days” 
prolonged, and prosperity are mentioned. With 
these are connected ® liberation from suffering and 
the justifying of many. Again the prophet returns 
to punishment borne for sins, and adds: “ He 
shall divide the spoil,” that is, because he sur- 
rendered himself to death, and was numbered with 
the transgressors. He who bore the sins of many 
ought to have the right of interceding for them.* 
Socinus remarks that even this word >20, though 
connected with sin, does not always include im- 
putation, but that it is sufficient if it designates 
the affliction of one person for any reason con- 
nected with another’s act, no matter what. But 
300b] he proves this by no other example, neither 
does Holy Scripture ever speak in this way. More- 
over, even the Greek and Latin authors, when 
they use this phrase, always include imputation. 
To strengthen this exception, Socinus cites a 
passage of Jeremiah,> which runs thus: ‘“ Our 
fathers have sinned and are not, and we have 
borne their iniquities.” He will not admit that 
any imputation is here taught. But with what 
argument does he prove that the phrase means 


l ys, 8. 2 vs. 10. 3 vs. 11. \ vs. 12. 5 Lam. v. 7. 
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something else here than in all the other passages 
in which it is found? Socinus himself is com- 
pelled to confess that when the sons follow in the 
footsteps of their fathers, not only their own, but 
their fathers’ sins are imputed to them. For this 
is the plain word of God.! Moreover, that those of 
whom Jeremiah is speaking were like their par- 
ents, is shown by the following context: ‘“‘ Woe 
unto us that we have sinned.”? Nor is this for- 
eign to the design of Jeremiah. For to magnify 
the misery of those who were then living, he says 
that the punishment of their own sins and the 
sins of their ancestors redounded to them; and 
that on this account their lot was much harder 
than that of their parents, who, equally guilty, - 
had yet departed from life before those exceed- 
ingly bitter punishments, heaped together, as it 
were, in the treasury of divine wrath, were at 
length simultaneously poured forth. 

But even if the signification of the words to 
bear sins in the sacred writings were doubtful, yet 
in this passage of Isaiah, and that of Peter also, 
the joint mention of the sufferings of Christ and 
of our liberation, would make the interpretation 
certain. For to bear sins by suffering, and in such 
a way as to liberate others thereby, can only mean 
to receive another’s punishment. In the same 


1 Pix. xx. 5. 2 Lam. v. 16. 
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passage ! we have: ‘ God cast upon him, or smote 
him with, the punishment of us all. It is exacted, 
and he is himself afflicted.””? Here Socinus leaves 
no stone unturned * to wrest away from the words 
their genuine sense,* and invents a new interpre- 
tation: “God met through him (or with him®) 
the iniquity of us all.” But the Hebrew word 
s"2pn, of that conjugation which denotes not single 
but double action, openly contradicts it. Where- 
fore, since 538 properly signifies to meet, it follows 
that 3°25m is to make to meet, and metaphorically 
to intercede, for an intercessor, as it were, inter- 
poses his prayers. To intercede is not the mean- 
ing here; for then God would be said to have in- 
terceded for Christ, for that is the signification of 
the word when followed by the particle 3.6 Caused 
to intercede is not appropriate here, because of 43, 
upon him, since otherwise we ought to have made 
him to intercede, and because the immediate con- 
text, preceding and following, relates to affliction, 
and not intercession. Therefore the only admis- 
sible sense of these words is the following: “* God 

Isa. lili. 6, 7 [Heb. 89) BA :ab> hy mx iS SEEM Any 
pal. 

2 [E.V. “ The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. He 
was oppressed and he was afflicted.”’] 

et | , 

* [Zat. nullum non lapidem movet Socinus, ut sensum genuinum 
verbis extorqueat]. 

5 [Zat. cum ipso]. © Jer) x¥.1hk 
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made him to meet, i.e. cast upon, caused to smite, 
upon him the sin of us all. Sin is exacted (i.e. 
according to Scripture phrase, the punishment of 
sin), and he himself is afflicted.” ® 

At this point Socinus brings up against us the 
passage ! where sins-are said to be laid upon the 
explatory goat, and the goat himself is said to bear 
the sins of the people into the desert solitude. He 
thinks that nothing can be plainer than that this 
goat cannot be said in any way to have borne pun- 
ishment for the sins of the people; but with what 
warrant he assumes this I do not see. For punish- 
ment, taken generally, certainly falls even upon 
brutes. ‘ Your blood of your lives will I require: 
at the hand of every beast will I require [sea 
it.’* “If an ox gore a man or a woman that they 
die, then the ox shall be surely stoned.”? “Ifa 
man lie with a beast, he shall surely be put to 
death, and ye shall slay the beast.”4 “I will 
not again curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake.’’5 

Nor is the objection of Socinus true, that the 
scapegoat® was not customarily killed ; but for the 
remission of sins the shedding of blood, or death, 
was required. For, although the Scriptures do 
not clearly teach, the: Hebrew interpreters agree, 
that this very goat was thrown down from a high 


1 Ley. xvi. 21, 22. *-Gen. ix: 5. 8 Ex. xxi. 28. 
4 Lev. xx. 15. *'Gen. Vili. 21. 6 Qromoumatov. 
al 
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place in the desert, and so done to death. But if 
it were not so, what other end was threatened by 
that driving away to desert solitudes than a death 
by no means natural, but either by hunger, or the 
rending of wild beasts ? 

We ought also to notice Isaiah’s word wa. It 
is perfectly certain that 22! properly signifies to 
exact.2— But metaphorically it is employed for to 
oppress. The passive is, accordingly, either to be 
oppressed or to be exacted. To be oppressed is 
not appropriate here, because 87) follows in the 
same comma; “and he himself is afflicted.” 
- From this it appears that the verb is referred to 
another noun than that with which afflicted agrees. 
It would make no sense if one should say of the 
same person, He is oppressed and he is afflicted. 
Consequently this word is properly taken in the 
sense it is exacted, and refers to the noun next 
antecedent, which is sin. But to exact sin is the 
same, and must be the sante, as to exact the pun- 
ishment of sin. Therefore the exaction of punish- 
ment is connected with the affliction of Christ.’ 

In the same prophet had preceded:® ‘* The 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.” In Hebrew the word 
for chastisement is “oe. . This word signifies 


not an affliction of any sort whatsoever, but that 


1 Sin, not Shin. 2 Cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 35 and Zech. ix. 8. 
8 Isa. liii. 5. 
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which has the character of a penalty, whether of 
the nature of an example or of a warning.1 Hence 
it came to pass that by a bold figure? every kind 
of warning was denoted by "e%. But since the 
meaning warning is out of place in connection 
with Christ, — especially since Isaiah is treating 
of afflictions, including death,— we must under- 
stand such an affliction as bears with it an exam- 
ple. For it is not possible to find a case where 
the Hebrew word has no reference to fault. True, 
among the Hebrews any kind of good may be 
meant by the word peace. But in this case, if 
we understand from the subject-matter the good 
of impunity, the punishment of Christ and our 
impunity will appear to form the best antithesis. 
Nothing, however, prevents us from understanding 
reconciliation by the word peace, even when no 
mention has been made of enmity, since both the 
nature of the case and the following words of the 
prophet indicate that this had preceded. The 
angels did not mention enmity when they pro- 
claimed that peace was to come upon earth,‘ nor 
the apostle when he said that we had peace with 
God.® But as the Hebrews employ sin for punish- 
ment,® so they also call him who suffered [801 b 

1 rapaderyyatixy or vovderixh. By these words Taurus the 
philosopher once aptly distinguished the classes of punishment. 

2 katdxpynois. ®mapdderyua. * Lukeii. 14. °° Rom. v. 1. 


8 In addition to the passage already adduced, see Zech. xiv. 19 ; 
Gen. iv. 13. ‘ 
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the punishment, sin; as also the Latins take 
piaculum now for the crime, now for him who 
pays the penalty of the crime. Hence the Scrip- 
ture’ calls the expiatory victim for sin, sin.) There- 
fore, following this form of speech, Isaiah said 
of Christ:* ‘“* He made his soul sin,” i.e. He ex- 
posed his soul to the punishment of sins. In the 
same way, Paul:® “ For he hath made him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin; that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.” In both 
members in Paul the adjunct appears to be taken 
for the subject.® 
Socinus,* to escape the authority of the Pauline 
passage, supposes that by the word sin~-should be 
understood a man regarded by men as a sinner; 
in the first place without warrant, for there is no 
example of such a use of either the Greek or the 
Hebrew word; again, Paul attributes to God the 
act of making Christ sin. But certainly though 
the Jews and others regarded Christ as a criminal 
and a malefactor, God was not in any way the — 
author thereof. On the contrary, by the voice — 
from heaven, and by producing miracles, he tes- 
tified to all men of the innocence of Christ. 
Again, this new interpretation of Socinus cannot 
be adapted to the words of Isaiah which contain 


1 Lev. iv. 3, 29; v. 6; Ps. xl. 6. 
2 Isa. liii. 10, Heb. 1052 DUN pin 
8 2 Cor. v. 21. #1, 8. 
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a similar phrase. For what Paul says God did, 
Isaiah ascribes to Christ, that doubtless he made 
his soul sin, or that he made himself sin. Besides, 
Paul contrasts sin and righteousness. ‘‘ We have 
been made the righteousness of God, i.e. we have 
been justified or liberated from divine punishment. 
But that this might be done, Christ was made sin, 
i.e. suffered the divine punishment. Another an- 
tithesis is to be observed in the words of Paul: 
‘“¢ Him who knew no sin,” i.e. who did not deserve 
punishment, ‘God made sin,” i.e. would have 
him bear punishment. Christ was innocent not 
only before human, but also divine law. There- 
fore the force of the antithesis requires that he 
should also bear the punishment of the divine 
law. Furthermore, that the innocent are evilly 
esteemed by evil men is an every-day matter. But 
the apostle is here noting something exceptional. 
Can it be anything else than that God has inflicted 
‘punishment upon the undeserving ? 

Not much different from the preceding is the 
well-known passage of Paul:! “Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is every 
one that hangeth upon a tree; that the blessing 
of Abraham might come upon the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ.”” There is the less need here of 
being in perplexity as to Paul’s meaning when he 


1 Gal. iii. 13. 
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says that Christ is made a curse or execration, 
since he interprets himself, and by alleging Moses 
as the author of his remark, shows that by catdpa 
he understands émrixatdpatos. For the émixatdapa- 
Tos, according to the interpretation of Paul him- 
self, is one who is under a curse.! “ Curse,” says 
Socinus, “ signifies in this place the punishment 
of a curse,” which is true. In many places curse 
signifies a punishment proceeding from the sanc- 
tion of the law. And in this place the mention 
of the law which is added forbids us to understand 
curse otherwise. Moreover, even Socinus con- 
fesses that this curse in the case of Christ was 
the cross.2. Therefore the cross of Christ had the 
character of a punishment. This is what we said. 
Perhaps Socinus will admit that the cross was 
302 a] punishment because it was imposed upon 
Christ by Pilate, the judge, by way of punishment. 
But this does not give the complete meaning of 
Paul. For to prove that Christ was made liable to 
punishment he quotes Moses, who plainly says that 
those who are lifted up (of course in accordance 
with the divine law) are cursed by God. Where- 
fore, also, when Paul quotes Moses, and applies 
these expressions to Christ, the same word must 
be supplied, as if he had said that Christ was 
made cursed by Ged ;° i.e. liable to a punishment 


1 §9d Katdpay. 2 2 Pet. ii. 14; Matt. xxv. 41. aa | Pad 
4 érixardparot 7¢ Oeg. See upon this passage of Moses, Masius 
on Josh. ch. 8, 5 +@ beg emiardparos. 
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imposed by God, and ignominious in the extreme. 
For when the apostles say that the passion of 
Christ was to benefit us, they do not by this refer 
to the acts of men, but to the act of God himself, 
as is evident from many of the passages already 
adduced.® 

To all these things we may add! also this; that 
death, i.e. the destruction of that person which 
the body and soul constitute, since it is inflicted 
by God, always has some reference to punishment. 
As the Hebrews say,*? without sin there is no 
death. Not that it is not right for God to inflict 
it upon a man otherwise (for he is Lord of the 
creature), but that it has seemed best to his good- 
ness to do differently. 

That the state of this particular controversy 
may be rightly understood: we do not deny that 
man when he was formed was earthy,* since he 
possessed a certain vital force, but not a quicken- 
ing force ;* and especially not that the condition 
of his body was such that, if God did not sustain 
it, it would perish. But we maintain that by | 
divine decree he would not have died if he had 
remained in innocence.® This is proved by the 
very nobility and eminence of this creature, so 


1 Against Soc. iii. 7, 8, and 9.” 2 Nm2 PR ROT nda 

3 xoixdv. 4 So Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46. 

® wid. Theophilus ad Autol., Book 2.— Arnob. adv. gentes. — 
Justin. Respons. ad Orthod. Quaest. 32. 
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that it alone is said to be formed in the image of 
God, i.e. possessed of a mind and free-will, which 
is the foundation of its empire over other crea- 
tures. That cannot be lord of other things which 
is not lord of its own actions. This superiority 
to other things is an argument that something 
more than temporary advantage was contemplated 
in the creation of man. Athenagoras says:/ 
‘God did not create us like sheep and oxen, in 
cidentally, and that we might perish and be de- 
stroyed.” God created us “that when created 
we might individually live and be preserved.’ ? 
A little further :* “ That when created we might 
ourselves live; yet not with such a life as should 
be kindled for a short time, and then soon be ex- 
tinguished forever.” But what is clearer than 
the word of God,t “If thou eatest thou shalt 
die”? This refers to the act of death whether 
violent or without violence. Therefore the death 
of man would not have come to pass unless the 
condition of sin had been fulfilled. Equally clear 
and general is the following passage of Paul’s:® 
“The wages,” i.e. the punishment, “of sin is 

1 od yap nuas &s mpéBata h bro li-yiu, rdpepyor, kal va Grorolucba 
Kal apaviobeinuey éraacey 6 Ocds. 

2 Bid thy idiay abtav Tay yevouevey Cwhy te Kal Siapovhy. 

3 Bid tiv aita&v Tay yevonevor (why, ov éml pixpdy ékartoudrny, 
elta TayTeAG@s ovves Bevyvperny. 
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death.” He had said before,! “‘ Death by sin, and 
so death passed upon all men.” “ All men,’ he 
says. He is therefore speaking of the common 
end of the whole human race. ‘ By man ” there- 
fore, i.e. by the act of man, ‘‘ came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. [so2 b 
For as in Adam all die (as many as do die), even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive” (as many 
as shall be made alive).2. Who that looks at the 
mere words does not see that this sentence in 
Corinthians corresponds exactly to that in Ro- 
mans? He is therefore speaking of death which 
is common to the posterity of Adam, and from 
which they rise who do rise. Wherefore also we 
say, when this passage is compared with that in 
Romans, that Paul is here treating of Adam as a 
sinner. For as he says here “ by man,” he says 
there “by sin.”’ The animal condition of Adam 
is touched upon by the apostle in twenty or more 
verses below, plainly for another purpose; for in 
this passage death is opposed to resurrection, but 
in that the qualities of the originally created and 
then of the resuscitated body are compared with 
one another. Of these the former had, by the gift 
of God, in conjunction with the natural possibility 
of dying, the possibility also of living; but the 
latter will have life in itself in such a way that 
there will be for it no natural possibility of dying. 


1 Rom. v. 12. 2 | Corixy,.21, 22. 
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I cannot forbear to add here a remarkable pas- 
sage of the distinguished writer of the Book of 
Wisdom, which, though not in the Hebrew canon, 
has notwithstanding a venerable antiquity, and has 
always been highly prized by Christians. It is as 
follows :1 “ God made not death; neither hath he 
pleasure in the destruction of the living. For he 
created all things, that they might have their 
being; and the generations of the world were 
healthful; and there is no poison of destruction 
in them, nor the kingdom of death upon the 
earth. (For righteousness is immortal.) But 
ungodly men, with their works and words, called 
it to them ; for when they thought to have it their 
friend, they consumed to nought, and made a cov- 
enant with it, because they are worthy to take part 
with it.’ <A little way on:? “ God created man 
to be immortal, and made him to be an image of 
his peculiar nature. Nevertheless, through. envy 
of the devil, came death into the world; and they 
that do hold of his side do find it.’’ Here death, 


1], 13-16. ‘O eds Odvaroy od érolncev, ovdt répwerut em” arw- 
Acla (avtwv. Extice yap eis Td elvar TA mdvTa, Kal owrhpiot ai 
ryevérets TOD Kdopov, Kal od Ear ev adtats pdpuaxoy br€Opov, ovdée 
@dov Bacidciov éml yijs. Sinatootyn 5¢ abdvatds eorw. aoeBets BE 
tais xepol Kal Tots Adyois mapexadréoavto aitév, pldrov frynodmevor 
aitoy erdknoay, xal cvvOhKny @evto mpds airdy, bri Utsol eiar THs 
éxelvou wepldos eva. 
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which is said not to have been created nor chosen 
by God, that is, with a choice preceding the sin, 
means every kind of death. This is shown by the 
contrast with “‘ immortality,” in the hope of which 
man is said to have been formed, and this hope 
is not obscurely shown to have been a part of that 
divine image, or, at least, a consequence of it. But 
immortality excludes all death, whether violent or 
not violent. As the apostle said that death entered 
by man and by sin, this writer had said no less 
truly that death entered by the envy of the devil. 
All these expressions point to this fact, that the 
first sin of man was committed at the suggestion 
of the devil. It is not a valid objection that this 
author is here speaking of a certain special effect 
of death upon the wicked. For death having en- 
tered by the first sin, and obtained rule over all 
men, acquires a certain peculiar power by the 
grave and continued sins of individual [so0sa 
men. In this sense sin is said to be the sting of 
death.t In this way those to whom after death 
all approach to a better life is precluded, are 
deservedly styled the allies of death, or the cap- 
tives and property of death. 

It would be very easy to show, if it were per- 
tinent, that this has been the constant opinion of 
ancient Jews and Christians, that the death of 
man, of any kind whatever, is the punishment of 

1 1 Cor. xv. 56. 
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sin. Not improperly, therefore, did the Christian 
emperors disapprove most of all of that dogma of 
Pelagius and Celestius in which they said that 
death did not arise from the ensnarements of sin, 
but that an inward law of our immutable consti- 
tution demanded it. 

~— To sum up what has been already said: since 
the Scripture says that Ghrist was chastised by 
God, i.e. punished ; that Christ bore our sins, i.e. 
the punishment of sins; was made sin, ie. was 
subjected to the penalty of sins ; was made a curse 
with God, or was exposed to the curse, that is; the 
penalty of the law; since, moreover, the very suf- 
ering of Christ, full of tortures, bloody, ignomin- 
ious, is most appropriate matter of punishment; 
since, again, the Scripture says that these were in- 
flicted on him by God on account of our sins, i.e. 
our sins so deserving; since death itself is said to 
be the wages, i.e. the punishment of sin; certainly 
it can by no means be doubted that with reference 
to God the suffering and death of Christ had the 

character of a punishment. Nor can we listen to 
the interpretations of Socinus, which depart from 
the perpetual use of the words without authority, 
especially when no reason prevents us from retain- 
ing the received meaning of the words, as will be 
made plain below. ‘There is, therefore, a punish- 
ment, in God actively, in Christ passively. Yet 
in the passion of Christ there is also a certain — 
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action, viz. the voluntary endurance of penal suf- 
fering. Hae ) 

' THe END of the transaction of which we treat, 
in the intention of God and Christ, which, pro- 
posed in the act, may also be said to have been 
effected, is two-fold ; namely, the exhibition of the 
divine justice, and the remission of sins with re- 
spect to us, i.e. our exemption from punishment. / 
For if you take the exaction of punishment imper- 
sonally, its end is the exhibition of the divine jus- 
tice ; but if personally, ie. why was Christ pun- 
ished, the end is that we might be freed from 
punishment. 

The former end is indicated by Paul when he 
says of Christ,! ‘“‘ Whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation in his blood to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” Then he adds, 
repeating almost the same words: “ To declare, I 
say, at this time his righteousness, that he might 
be just and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.”’ Here, in close connection with the blood, 
i.e. the bloody death, stands the end, ‘ to declare 
his righteousness.” ? 

By the expression “ righteousness of God” is 
not to be understood that righteousness which God 
works in us, or which he imputes to us, but that 
which is in God. For he proceeds: ‘That he 


1 Rom. iii. 25, 26. 2 cis 2vderkiv Tis Sucacocbyns avTov. 
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might be just,” i.e. appear to be just. This jus- 
tice of God, i.e. rectitude, for different objects has 
different effects.1 With reference to the good or 
evil deeds of a creature its effect, among other 
things, is retribution,? with reference to which Paul 
said ;* “It is a righteous thing with God to recom- 
pense tribulation to them that trouble you.” In 
another place: “‘ Every transgression and disobe- 
dience received a just recompense of reward.” 4 
303b| And the following: “ Whose damnation is 
just.””® The Syriac has it: “ Whose condemna- 
tion is reserved for justice.” “So also, “ day of 
wrath,” © and “ day of just judgment”? are the 
same.® Jt is said that the final judgment will be “ in. 
equity.” ® Elsewhere, ‘to judge in equity” ” is to 
take severe vengeance, which is shown by the ad- 
ditional words ‘‘ make war,” and much more by 
those that follow a little after: “ And out of his 
mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should 
smite the nations; and he shall rule them with a 
rod of iron; and he treadeth the wine-press of the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.” So 
both God is said to be just, and his punishments 

1 Contr. Socinus i. 1, parg. * Dico igitur.” 2 dvramddoots. 

3 2 Thess. i. 6, dfkasoy mapa Oe@ avtamodovvas Tots OAlBover OA. 

* Heb. ii. 2. &vdixov pic Oarodoctav. 

5 Rom. iii. 8. dv 7d kptua Mducdy éorre. 
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tobe just, because he severely punishes sin.! Ven- 


geance? is accordingly the name given now to the 
punitive justice of God,? and now to the punish- 
ment inflicted by it.t The judgment of God > is 
explained by Paul® to be this: that they who com- 
mit, or approve evil things, are worthy of death. 
Conjugate to these are “‘revenger’’’ and “ ven- 
geance,’® the force of which is explained by the 
word “ repay.’’ 9 

~ It is true that by the word justice is frequently 
meant veracity, frequently also equity. But since 
by this word, as has already been shown by many 
éxamples, that attribute of God is indicated which 
moves him to punish sin, and which is exhibited 
in this punishment of sin, we say that this is the 
proper signification of our passage. Different ages 
are set in opposition; e.g. the ages before Christ 
and that of Christ. To the former is attributed 
the passing?! over of sins, which is also explained 
by the word “ forbearance.’ ” apeow does not 
mean remission, but passing over, to which dvoy7), 
forbearance, is rightly added. By this word the 
Greeks designate a truce, because by it war was 
for a time kept in check. To this passing over 


1 Rev. xvi. 5, 7. 2 Alkn. 3 Acts xxviii. 4. 
49 Thess. i. 9; Jude 7. 5 Sixalwua Tov Ocod. 
Rom, i. 32, 7 Zcd:x0s, Rom. xiii. 4; 1Thess. iv. 6. 
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and checking is opposed such a demonstration of 
justice that by it God may be, i.e. may appear, 
just. Once, when God passed over very many sins 
unpunished, his retributive justice did not suffi- 
ciently appear. At length, therefore, he showed 
how he was a just retributor when he determined 
that his own Son for this cause should shed his 
blood to become a propitiation for the human race, 
and to redeem all those who had ever believed, or 
should ever believe, in God. So the apostle has 
put the open demonstration in close connection 
with the grace, i.e. the divine goodness which is 
bestowed upon creatures, and with the justice of 
him who is the guardian of right order and also 
of retribution. Certainly the very word blood, the 
word propitiation, and even redemption, show that 
he is not engaged here with the simple testimony 
to goodness. He has also connected impetration 
with application. The impetration is through the 
blood; the application through faith. Rightly is 
that justice, of which we are treating, said to be 
made manifest through faith; that faith, namely, 
by which the blood of Christ is believed to have 
been shed to propitiate God; which faith entirely 
excludes all glory in works, all trust in the law/ 
This end, viz. the exhibition of the divine jus- 
tice, is also rightly inferred from the form of the 
3042] transaction of which we treat. For the 
end of punishment is the exhibition of retributive 
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justice concerning sins, also upon antecedent cause, 
which we have above shown to be meritorious. 
But the impelling cause of an action cannot be 
meritorious except also the end be to make retri- 
bution. 

The second end, as we have said, is our exemp- 
tion from punishment. Of this Paul has signit- 
icantly said:} “ Being justified by his blood, we 
shall be saved from wrath.” ‘The wrath of 
God” 2 sometimes signifies, as Socinus also recog- 
nizes,® a desire (if one should so speak) of punish- 
ing ;* but frequently the punishment itself.6 For 
this reason it is explained by the word destruc- 
tion.© Hence the law is said‘ to work wrath,’ 
i.e. to prepare punishment.’ “To bring wrath 
upon” is to punish. The magistrate is said to be 
a revenger appointed against evil doers ‘“ unto 
wrath,”’ i.e. to inflict punishment ;° and it is said 
that he must be obeyed, not only ‘‘ on account of 
wrath,” i.e. through fear of punishment, but also 
for conscience’s sake. But impunity is the oppo- 


site of punishment. Punishment is eternal death, 


or detention under death, whose minister is the 
devil. Who, moreover, having the power of death, 
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is said to have been destroyed by death; that of 
Christ.1 For the mention of liberation from fear 
of death, which follows, shows that the passage 
relates to the impetration of pardon, rather than 
to the mortification of sin. Christ is called he 
“‘ which delivered us from the wrath to come.” 2 
This impunity, in the most common phrase of 
Scripture, is called remission of sins, which prop- 
-erly follows the death of Christ, as many passages 
show. For example:? “ This is my blood of the 
New Testament which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.” “ In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.” * ‘ Without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion.”’> These passages explain that above quoted 
from Paul: “ Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, 
at this time his righteousness, that he might be 
just and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.” © Here, with many words of the same 
signification, he has set forth the same things. 


1 Heb. ii. 14. 
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For as he has expressed the exhibition of his 
justice twice, and the third time added “ that God 
might be just,” that is, appear just, which pertain 
to the former end ; so he has indicated the second 
end also, both by repeating the word justification, 
and by the word redemption. Justification, as has 
been remarked, frequently in the sacred writings, 
but especially in the Pauline epistles, signifies ac- 
quittal, which, presupposing sin, consists in the 
remission of sins according to the clear explana- 
tion of Paul himself... Wherefore with these pas- 
sages ascribing the remission of sins to the blood 
of Jesus we must connect that which we just 
cited: ‘ justified by his blood.” 2 Also those which 
ascribe the washing away of sins to blood or death. 
* The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin.” 3 “ Unto sprinkling of the blood of [sea» 
Jesus Christ.””* ‘ Christ washed us from our 
sins in his own blood.”® For although to wash 
away, to cleanse, and similar words, may signify 
to prevent sins either from being committed in 
the future, or from appearing, though committed, 


yet the latter interpretation is more harmonious 


with the expressions of Scripture. So ¢o blot out 
iniquities is explained not to remember sins, and 
to cleanse from iniquity is shown to be the same 


1 Especially in Rom. iv. 2, 6. 2 Rom. v. 9. 
3] Johni. 7. SPE et. i. 2. 
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as to forgive. To remit sins is used in the same 
sense as to cleanse from all iniquity. In another 
passage to be cleansed and to obtain remission are 
given as synonymous. Wherefore even Socinus 
is compelled to confess, when commenting upon 
the Revelation® where cleansing® is attributed to 
the blood, that it is more correct to understand 
liberation from punishment than the cleansing of 
the soul. With these connect that passage of Isaiah 
just quoted:? ‘ The chastisement of our peace 
was upon him,” that is, his punishment procures 
for us peace with God. Of which peace the angels 
spake. Note also the following passage from 
Isaiah:® ‘* By his stripes we are healed,” that is, 
through his punishment is our exemption from 
punishment. 

From these testimonies it is evident that ex- 
emption from the punishment of our sins is the 
end of the death of Christ, and the effect of that 

iA death. 

“>> Socinus, who is not willing to admit this con- 
nection of death with the remission of sins granted 
to us, brings forward other modes of connecting 
them. How wonderfully different are they from 
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the words and scope of the Scriptures! But I think 
all of them, scattered as they are over his whole 
book, may be reduced to these four heads. 

I. That Christ, when he had preached that the 


that he might furnish an attestation of that preach- 
ing, did not refuse death.1 

But this sense makes the death of Christ the 
effect of remission, rather than remission the effect 
of death. The existence of a thing is the cause 
of the attestation, not vice versa. But the Scrip- 
ture says that we obtain remission through blood, 
and that blood cleanses our sins.? Also that the 
shedding of blood is something antecedent, with- 
out which there is no remission.4 

Again, if this interpretation were correct, the 
martyrs also might be said to have shed their blood 
for the remission of sins, and we to obtain remis- 
sion through their blood. The Scriptures, on 
the contrary, attribute this privilege to Christ 
alone.* 

Again, the cause of Christ’s execution, so far as 
men were concerned, was not peculiarly the preach- 
ing of repentance and the remission of sins, but 
that he had said that God was his Father, making 
himself equal with God,> and consequently pro- 
fessed that he was God. Wherefore his death 


1 Socinus, i. 2. 3. *Hiph..i. 73 Col. i..14... )* John i. '7. 
4 Heb. ix. 22. 5 John vy. 18, § John x. 33. 
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furnished attestation particularly to this profession, 
not to the preaching of pardon. 

Finally, attestation to doctrine was secured not 
less, but rather, even more, by the miracles of 
Christ than by his death. But this effect, that we 
have through them remission of sins, is never 
ascribed to miracles.’ : 

II. The second thing which Socinus brings for- 
ward is that Christ obtained by his death the right 
of bestowing remission.1 

3052] But Socinus himself overthrows this 
position, when he shows? that Christ when on 
earth had and exercised this right. But what is 
mine cannot be made more mine. We must note, 
lest any one should think that this power of Christ 
had respect to penalties temporal only, and of the 
present life (a thing which Socinus hints, rather 
than affirms),” that when Christ is said to have 
had the right of remitting sins upon the earth, the 


effect is not restricted by that addition, upon the - 


earth, but the place of the action is emphasized. 
For it is also said to the apostles: * ‘“* Whatsoever 
ye shall loose on earth.” To loose, here, is to 
declare loosed. Yet the phrase on earth designates 
only the place of action; for the following words 
are: ‘shall be loosed in heaven.” This, therefore, 
was the meaning of Christ -— that though acting 
upon the earth, yet this so exalted and heavenly 


1j, 6. 2 ii, 4. 3 Matt. xviii. 18. 
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right belonged to him. What excited the wonder 
of the apostles was that the right was given to 
men, that is (by enallage), to one of the number 
of men. So Christ himself remits the sins of the 
paralytic. before he removes the paralysis, — the 
temporal punishment, — and, openly distinguish- 
ing the two rights, proves the one by the other, 
the invisible by the visible. Therefore, finally, 
Christ did not obtain by his death the right of 
remitting sins; and, accordingly, those passages 
which ascribe this effect to death are not to be 
applied to such a purpose. Moreover the Scrip- 
ture explains the connection between death and 
remission by the word “ propitiation,’ and by 
other similar words, which cannot be applied to 
the right of giving pardon. 

III. The third is that in the death of Christ is 
proposed to us an example of patience and obe- 
dience.1 

In reply: This example pertains to sanctifica- 
tion and to the eternal glory which follows it, in 
some way, but evidently not to the remission of 
sins. Christ by his obedience and patience ob- 
tained no pardon for himself, for he had no sin. 
When Christ, therefore, is set before us to be imi- 
tated, that all persevering in the way in which he 
trod may come to the same goal, nothing would 

be more foreign to the meaning than to refer to 


1j, 4. 
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the remission of sins. The phrases of Scripture 
** blood cleanses us,” “ through his blood we have 
remission” set aside this explanation. 

With the remaining explanation Socinus was 
best pleased, and often insists! upon it as the 
mainstay of his cause. It is this: 

TV. That the death of Christ persuades us to 
exercise that which is requisite to obtaining remis- 
sion of sins; viz. faith, or, as Socinus himself ex- 
plains it, the hope of obtaining eternal life. 

But, indeed, what can be more widely removed 
from the truth, we ask, than that the death of a 
perfectly innocent man, so bloody, should of itself 
have power to persuade us that the greatest joys 
are prepared by God for those who live holily? 
Wherefore Socinus, seeing the absurdity of this 
invention, says that, to be sure, the death of Christ 
did not effect this, but the resurrection of Christ 
and those events which immediately followed his 
resurrection, but that death must necessarily 
precede. 

But if the Scriptures had meant this, they would, 
when referring to the remission of sins, have con- 
stantly spoken of his rising, or rather his ascend- 
ing, and his sitting at the right hand of God, not 
305b]| of death and of blood, — at least, not so 
often and with such significant words. So fre- 
quent and so customary connection of blood with 

. 1;. 5, and frequently. 
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remission indicates an effect not ordinary, but 
peculiar ; not far remote, but near. For what are 


- these circumlocutions of his? Remission of sins 


is granted only to those who live holily.!. Faith 


and the sure hope of a reward makes for holiness 


of life. This faith is produced by the example of 
Christ, who was raised from the dead on-account 
of the holiness of his life,? and glorified. This 
raising was preceded by death. Therefore rightly 
and fitly is remission said to be obtained through 
the death of Christ ! 

Is not this really that which he finds fault with 
in others:* “ * Utinam ne in nemore Pelio’”’ —? 
For he brings in as a cause not something in close 


‘connection, or at least removed by only a mod- 


erate interval, but something very far removed 
from the effect. If this were done in one passage 
of Scripture, it would be much less remarkable. 
But that in so many places the Scriptures speak as 
obscurely, nay, as frigidly, as this, what sane man 
will believe? Very different is the saying of Paul: 
*“‘ Christ was raised from the dead for our justifica- 
tion.” * To explain this there is no need of the 
long circuit of Socinus. The resurrection of Christ 
produces within us faith and confidence in God and 
Christ, to which faith is promised the forgiveness 


of sins. This is a series plainly shown in the 


1 So says Socinus, iii. 11. 2 Socinus, ii. 2. 
* iii) 8. 4 Rom. iv. 25. 
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Scriptures.! But death is so far from producing 
faith, that, on the contrary, for the most part it 
deters men from that faith. So in preaching the 
gospel the apostles always set over against the 
ignominy of the cross and the misery of death, the 
resurrection. But if in speaking of death and the 
shedding of blood (which is commonly employed 
in this argument in the Scriptures, and which is 
not properly the cause of the resurrection, but only 
its antecedent) they meant the resurrection, it 
would be like speaking of night that men might 
understand day.° 

Besides, if death pertained to the remission of 
sins only on account of the resurrection which fol- 
lowed, how could it happen that this remission 
should be referred only occasionally to the resur- 
rection, but in innumerable places to death? Add 
that Paul ascribes the effect of obtaining redemp- 
tion to death, and that, too, separately, that is, 
abstracted from the resurrection and glory of 
Christ. For he says:? “li when we were ene- 
mies we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son, much more being reconciled we shall be 
saved by his life.” He contrasts death with a 
glorious life, and as to the former reconciliation, 
so to the latter preservation, is distinctly ascribed. 
Reconciliation is obtained for enemies through 
death as a sacerdotal act; the reconciled are 

1 Acts xiii. 33, 838; Rom. i.4; x. 9. 2 Rom. v. 10. 
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guarded by the kingly power! to which the resur- 
rection was the path. So also the apostle has else- 
where placed reconciliation before that preaching 
which produces faith.? *“* God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them, and hath committed unto 
us the word of reconciliation. Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.”’ Here a twofold reconciliation 
is spoken of; the former announced by [s06a 
preaching, the latter caused by the preaching; the 
former is of impetration, the latter of application ; 
the former previous to the preaching, the latter 
subsequent to the preaching. We are speaking of 
the former, and rightly do we deny that it can 
be referred to the production of faith, which is 
brought about by preaching. 
Again, that which is believed unto salvation can- 
_ not in itself® be an argument by which we are 
led to saving faith. For it is necessary that an 
argument should be different from the thing to 
which you wish to persuade. But this very thing, 
that Christ died for our sins, is put by Paul+ as 
the substance of the gospel which is believed, and 
by which we obtain salvation. See also the pas- 
sage of John* where Christ is said “‘ to have been 
1 | Zat. Regia virtute]. 2 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. 
8 [Zat. nudum argumentum]. * 1 Cor. xy. 1-3. 
5 John iii. 16. 
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given,” that is, to death, “‘ that whosoever believeth 
should not perish.” Its power is exerted in pro- 
ducing something else than belief. 

If one will carefully observe, the same is not 
obscurely taught in the very passage of Paul which 
Socinus cites for the sake of strengthening his 
own opinion; viz. that of which we have already 
spoken :1 “* Who was delivered (viz. to death) for 
our offences, and raised again for our justification” 
(or on account of justification already obtained). 
Since sins are an evil, but justification a good, it 
appears that the word jor is not to be taken alike 
in both members. In the latter, the final cause is 
appropriately introduced ; and that in the former 
the impulsive cause is meant we have, unless I am 
deceived, clearly shown; just as if I should say 
that a medicine was taken for disease and for 
health. 

Justification, therefore, is designed as the result 
of the resurrection, that is, through the production 
of faith, as Socinus confesses. Although, for my 
own part, I do not know whether the resurrection 
is considered as an argument to persuade to faith, 
or whether it rather designates the whole glorious 
state of Christ, which has this end in view, among 
others, that the preachers of the gospel should be 
sent forth and their work promoted by the very _ 
plentiful influence of the Spirit, and, faith being 


1 Rom. iv. 25. 2 Rom.vii. 7. 
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produced in this manner, men should obtain the 
pardon of their sins. For Christ himself says: 
“ All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations. 
And lo, [am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.”’ Previously to this, as John says,? 
“the Holy Ghost was not given,” that is, with 
such power and fulness. The cause is subjoined : 
*¢ Because that Jesus was not yet glorified.”” Paul 
also says of Christ: *? ‘‘ When he ascended up on 
high he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 
men. And he gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers for the perfecting of the saints.” But 
in whichever way you take it, it appears that some 
peculiar end is ascribed to the resurrection when 
it is distinguished from death. On the contrary, 
what he obtained for sins is ascribed separately to 


_ death, or to delivery to death. But it is nowhere 


ascribed to resurrection, and in this passage is 
plainly separated from the same. 
Therefore, in this matter, the death of Christ 


must be separated both from the resurrection and 


from the production of faith. In those passages 
which derive the remission of sins from the death 


of Christ a certain distinct effect must be under- 


stood, which is indicated by the simplicity of the 
words, agreeing, as they do, with other words of 


1 Matt. xxviii. 18-20. 2 John vii. 39. 3 Eph. iv. 8-12. 
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Scripture which declare that Christ died a bloody 
death for our sins, and that the punishment of our 
306 b] crimes was exacted of him. Of these things 
we have already treated, and, in connection with 
them, of those which declare not obscurely that 
God is appeased and reconciled to us by the blood 
of Christ, that his blood was given for us as a 
. price, that Christ died in our stead, and was our 
expiation ; of which we shall take the opportunity 
of treating below. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW GOD SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN THIS MATTER: AND 
IT IS SHOWN THAT HE SHOULD BE CONSIDERED AS A 
RULER. 


THE state of the controversy being known, and 
that doctrine upon which the faith of the church 
rests being established from the Scriptures, we 
need, in the first place, in order to dispel the ob- 
jections which his reason, or, to speak more prop- 
_ erly, his abuse of reason, has dictated to Socinus, 
to understand what part, or what office, God occu- 
pies in the matter of which we treat. 

Socinus confesses that we are treating of liber- 
ation from punishment. We add that we also are 
speaking of the infliction of punishment. From 
‘this it follows that in all this subject God must be 
treated as a Ruler. For to inflict punishment, or 
- to liberate any one from punishment whom you 
can punish (which the Scripture calls justifying), 
is only the prerogative of the ruler as such, pri- 
marily and per se; as, for example, of a father in 
a family, of a king in a state, of God in the uni- 


verse.” Although this is manifest to all, yet it can — 
51 
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easily be proved from the consideration that pun- 
ishment is the last thing in compulsion. But 
compulsion is competent only to the superior. 
Accordingly Seneca has defined clemency as the 
lenity of a superior towards an inferior in appoint- 
ing punishment. It is no objection that the vin- 
dication of one’s right seems sometimes to be 
committed to private persons, and those possessed 
of no superior power. For this vindication is 
either a matter of fact, not of right, and is op- 
posed to natural equity itself, or it signifies a right 
not pertaining to its possessor primarily and per 
se, but by the concession of another. Thus a 
father slays the ravisher of his daughter, or any 
one an outlaw. Or, finally, it does not signify the 
act itself of punishing, but only the demand for 
the infliction of punishment by God, or by some 
other ruler. To these methods of punishment cor- 
respond as many methods of remission or forgive- 
ness, which both Scripture and common speech 
often attribute to private persons. 

But our assertion needs the less proof, because 
Socinus himself somewhere? confesses that God 
in punishing and acquitting men must be regarded 
as a prince, than which no remark could be more 
true. James had the same thing in mind when 
he said:® ‘“* There is one Lawgiver, who is able 
to saye and to destroy.” 


1 ij bwepexovon ekovalg. Sid; 3 James iy. 12. 
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We have, therefore, the true relation of God in 
this matter, and having found it, it is easy to set 
aside all others. First, therefore, we concede t 
the demand of Socinus that God is not here to be 
looked at as a judge placed under the law. Sucl 
a judge as that could not liberate the. guilty from 
punishment, even by transferring the punishment 
to another. Not that this is unjust in itself, but \ 
it is not congruous with the law of which he is | 
chosen a minister. This is expressed by Lactan- | 
tius in the following words:1 “A judge cannot 
pardon sins, because he is the servant of another’s 
will; but God can, because he is himself the arbi- 
trator and judge of his own law, and when he | 
established it, undoubtedly he did not take away | 
all power from himself, but has the power of for- 
giving.” Rightly says Seneca: “Clem- [s07a 
ency has free-will. It judges not by rule, but in 
accordance with the just and good.” For equity 
is the action of a judge who is bound to a form of 
law; but clemency cannot be properly so called, 
unless it is the action of the highest ruler in any 
community. The same Seneca bids a prince to 
think of this: ‘‘ Every one can kill against the law : 
none can save but myself.” Augustine recognized 
this distinction: ‘ It is unlawful for judges to re- 
voke a sentence pronounced upon the guilty. Shall 
the emperor himself be under this law? No; for 

1 De ira Dei, chap. 19. 
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he alone has the power to revoke the sentence, free 
the man under sentence of death, and himself par- 
don him.’”? And Symmadhus: “ The condition of 
magistrates, whose sentences seem to be corrupt, 
if they are milder than the law, is one thing; 
another thing the power of the divine princes, in 
whom it is becoming to turn aside the -harshness 
of a severe law.’ It was with reference to this, 
also, that Cicero said, in behalf of Ligarius, to 
Caesar: ‘I did not do it, I never thought of it.’ 
So one is accustomed to speak to a judge. But I 
speak to a parent; I have erred, I have done 
rashly, I repent; I fly to your clemency, I seek 
pardon for my fault, I beg you to forgive me.” 
Quintilian ; “ Plea for pardon is rare, and before 
those judges only who are bound by no certain 
rule of sentencing.” | 

But Socinus, although in the place above quoted 
he looked upon God as the highest Ruler, yet fre- 
quently in all this act he ascribes to him a far dif- 
ferent relation, viz. that of an offended party. But 
he supposes every offended party to be a creditor 
of the punishment, and in this to have the same 
right as other creditors in things due to them, 
which right Socinus even calls by the name owner- 
ship. And therefore he repeats very frequently 
that God must be regarded as an offended party, 
as a creditor, as a lord, putting these three as if 
they amounted to the same thing. Since this error 
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is diffused very widely through his whole trea- 
tise, and may almost be said in this matter to be 
his fundamental error, it ought to be carefully 
refuted.” 

I. To do this, the first assertion may be that to 
punish is not an act properly belonging to the 
offended party as such.° ) This is proved, because 
otherwise to every offended party would belong 
per se the right of punishing. This is seen not 
to be so, from our proof that punishing is the act 
of the superior power ; also from the confession 
of Socinus when he says that God must be looked 
at, in this matter, as a prince. From the latter a 
strong argument is derived. If God punishes and 
remits punishment as a prince, he does not do it 
as the offended party. For the same cannot be 
referred to two diverse things, as such. : 

Meanwhile, we do not deny that God, who pun- 
ishes sins or lets them go unpunished, may rightly 
be called the offended party. But we do deny that 
to punish or let go unpunished is attributed to 
him as the offended party. For it is well known 
that a thing may be said of a man which is not 
appropriate to him as such. Thus the lawyer 
sings, not as a lawyer, but as a musician. Lac- 
tantius has noted this correctly: ‘‘ We rise to 
punishment not because we are injured, but that 
order may be preserved, manners corrected, license 

1 +b mp@Tov Weddos. 2 Hs bmepox is. 
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repressed. This is just wrath, which, as it is 
necessary in men, certainly is so in God, from 
whom example has come to men.” It is a re — 
ceived maxim that no one is a fit judge in his own 
cause. But this is a maxim not of natural, but of 
positive law, and so is not universal. For plainly 
it is not true of chief rulers, under which name I 
comprehend also parents, as far as the care of 
their families is concerned. The lawyers remark! 
307b] that emperors judge in their own cause. 
The same may occur in cases of crime, as in judg-. 
ment for high treason, and in wars which because 
of an injury done to the king are declared by the 
king? Princes, therefore, when injured, yet not 

“as injured, punish crimes or let them go unpun- 
ished. For if they did it as injured, others also 
when injured would have the same right, who yet 
are neither able to punish him who injures them 
nor free him from punishment. 

Again, if to punish or dismiss without punish- 
ment belonged to princes as injured, they would 
have no right to punish crimes in which they were 
not injured. But this is contrary to reason and 
experience. It may be supposed that criminals are ~ 
punished by the prince because they injure the 
state, of which he is the head. But we see that 
even subjects who have committed grave crimes 


1QOn L. Et hoc Tiberius. TD. de haered. instit. 
* A notable example, 2 Sam. x. 
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beyond their domains, and against a foreigner, are 
rightly and laudably punished. From this it ap- 
pears that the right of inflicting punishment does 
not belong to the injured party as injured, since it 
is neither immediately conferred when the injury 
is done nor removed when the injury is removed. 


On the contrary, this right belongs to the ruler as, 


ruler. As soon as you establish supreme power,! 
you establish the right of punishing. Take away 
the one, and you take away the other. 

Whatever is said of the right of punishing must 
necessarily be understood of the right of forgiving. 
These things are connected with each other by a 
natural bond. Socinus has apparently made the 


mistake of supposing that sometimes in the sacred 


writings, and among other places in the Lord’s 
prayer, the example of God in forgiving sins is 
set before us, that we also, when injured by others, 
may forgive their sins. But he should reflect that 
examples are drawn not only from things which 
are the same in the proximate genus, but also 
from those which have some likeness, especially 
when the same name is put, on account of this 
likeness, upon things similar, although different in 
proximate genus. Thus Christ forbids us to judge, 
that is, without mercy, lest we be ourselves judged.? 
He adds: “* With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.” In this passage the first 
! Grepuxhv. 2’ Matt. ‘vil. 1, 2. 
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judging is not entirely different from the second. 
The first is the judgment of liberty; the second, 
of power. In the same way, it is one thing in God 
and other rulers to remit sins, but a far different 
thing in private persons when injured by others. 
The opposite of the one is punishing, but of the 
other, demanding punishment, or desiring it, or 
making complaint.!_ Intrinsically they are differ- 
ent, but extrinsically they are somewhat alike. 
The cause impelling to either is benevolence.” 
The effect, too, is that he who has sinned is re- 
lieved of some disadvantage, either his very bur- 
den, or, at least, so far as is in the power of the 
remitting party. This agreement is enough, by 
its own force, to constitute an example. 

Il. The second assertion may be this ‘JIn the 
nature of things, the offended party, as such, has 
no right in punishment. This is an advance upon 
the first proposition. There we denied that the 
act of punishing belonged to the offended party. 
Here we deny that he has any right not merely 
to perform the act, but even to oblige another to 
perform it. That is, the offended party is not 
really a creditor in the punishment. \ Yet Socinus 
holds this opinion, and often repeats it as a thing 
perfectly well established. 

308a]| 1 do not mean here by creditor, in the 
strict signification of the word according to its 

1 Col. iii. 13. 2 piravOpwrla. 
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derivation, him who has reposed faith in another ; 
but more generally, according to the definition of 
law, creditors are those to whom, from any cause 
whatever, something is due. 

Let us now prove our proposition. It is well 
known that right is twofold, natural or positive. 
Every debt must therefore arise from one or the 
other of these sources. *‘ Natural right consists: in 
the making of things equal to each other. Such, 
therefore, is also natural debt. Positive right is 
that which springs from the free act of the will. 
This is twofold, contract and law. Contract is 
the product of that power which any one has over 
himself and his own things. Law is the product 
of that power which he has over another and 
another’s things. Of positive debt we are not now 
treating. Thus we add the word “‘naturally,” the 
reason for which we shall explain below. By 
nature nothing else is due me from your act, and 
nothing else can be due, than equality according 
to fact, that is, that as much as is lacking to me 
on your account, so much should be returned. In 
one word, natural debt may be called indemnity 
or restitution. Hence Aristotle rightly defines 
ereditor:1 ‘“ He who has the less.” This takes 
place both in voluntary acceptances and in invol- 
untary, as Aristotle also notes.2_ As you are bound 
to return a loan or deposit, so also a thing taken 


1 toy ZAatrTov ExovTa. 2 Exovota, &kovoia. 
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by theft. So far, in the natural sense, we may be 
made creditors by crime. This is not merely true 
in those crimes where the receiving of a material 
thing occurs, but also in other injuries done to 
one. He who has wounded another owes him for 
both the consequent pay of the physician, and 
the expenses incurred in the cure, and the loss of 
labor. 

Some have wondered that Aristotle placed homi- 
cide also among contracts,27 among which is num- 
bered the right of correcting and amending.? But 
Eustathius has well observed that this is done for 
the same reason that some compensation is ordi- 
narily given to the wife, children, or relatives of a 
murdered man.* So he who injures the fair fame 
of another by a le, ought by a profession of the 
truth to restore that which has been taken from 
his credit. 

From all these considerations it appears that 
that which is due for crimes in a natural sense 
differs from punishment. The cause of that nat- 
ural debt is, first and per se, not the viciosity of 
the act, but that I lack something. Even when it 
is lacking without fault, as in case of a deposit, 
none the less is restitution due me. But the cause 
of punishment is the viciosity of the act, not that 

11. ult. D. de his qui effuder. 2 cuvadAdyuara. 
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anything is lacking to me. LEven if nothing is 
lacking to any one, an act may rightly be punished, 
as in grave crimes which are only begun and not 
consummated. 

There is also another distinction, not less im- 
portant, that the very nature of the thing deter- 
mines the method and amount of restitution. 
Although punishment has a natural cause in its 
own class, yet in a certain way, as we shall show 
below, it cannot be determined except by a free 
act of the will. And further, before condemna- 
tion, puhishment, so far as it consists in receiving 
or inflicting, is not due in the ordinary sense ; but 
restitution is due in every sense. The debt of res- 
titution descends to the heir ; but punishment does 
not descend. 

I have thought fit to refer to these things only 
for this purpose, that no one may rashly confound 
with punishment that which is properly owing to 
the injured party. Meantime it is true that by 
positive law, and by contract as well, some claim 
to punishment might be given to the cred- [ses 
itor. But in that case the laws clearly distinguish 
it from the pursuit of a thing or of a loss. This 
is frequently the case in pecuniary punishments, 
which, of course, bring not only loss to him who 
has done the injury, but also profit to the injured. 


11. Si pignore, § cum furti. D. de furtis. Instit. de lege Aquilia. 
§ his autem verbis. 
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But in corporal punishments, in which there is 
no true profit to the injured party, it is not com- 
monly done. So we see kings and other supreme 
rulers remitting punishment to the guilty, even 
when the injured party is unwilling, restitution 
alone being enjoined upon them. No one thinks 
this unjust. But it would be unjust if punishment 
were due to the injured, especially when no neces- 
sity of the state demanded remission.!. Wherefore 
the fact that inferior magistrates are unable to 
remit corporal punishments does not arise from 
any right of the injured party in the punishment 
(for when the injured one consents they are no 
more able than before), but from the fact that the 
law of the supreme ruler has not conceded to them 
that power, but, on the contrary, has expressly re- . 
fused it. We must have a similar understanding 
with respect to kings when compared with God, in 
case of those crimes which the divine law com- 
mands them always to punish. | 

This argument goes to show that God, also, 
when injured by us, is not properly a creditor in 
punishment. He who affirms it relies on that 
right which arises from the circumstances of the 
case, or upon constituted right. We have suffi- 
ciently shown, as I think, that the injured party is 
not a creditor in punishment by that right which 
arises from the circumstances of the case. But it 


1L, 2. C. de in jus vocando. 
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is not alleged that there is a constituted right by 
which, not punishment, but such a debt of pun- 
ishment, has been introduced, and, if it were al- 
leged, it could not be proved. No reason can be 
given why it should be constituted. 

Perhaps some one may make the objection that 
that God in remitting the punishment of sins is 
sometimes compared with a creditor yielding his 
own right.! But, as we have shown above, com- 
parison does not demand that the things agree in 
proximate genus, but is contented with any simili- 
tude whatever. Christ washing the disciples’ feet 
gave them an example that they should do as he 
had done, that is, serve one another. But the re- 
semblance between God remitting sins and a cred- 
itor yielding his own right is closer than that 
between God remitting sins and an injured person 
forgiving offences, of which resemblance we have 
just now treated. The act of God and of the 
creditor agree not only in the moving cause, which 
_ is benevolence, and the effect, which is liberation 
from misery or harm, but still more in this: that 
in both some right precedes; in God the right of 
punishment, in the creditor of demanding pay- 
ment. In both cases the result is the dissolution 
of a certain obligation before existing, although in 
_ the obligation, as also in the dissolution, there is 
something dissimilar, which, since this example 
3 1 Matt. xviii. 35. 
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does not properly pertain to that to which it is 
applied, cannot vitiate the comparison. 

III. Let the third assertion be this:. That the 
right of punishing in the ruler is neither the right 
of absolute ownership, nor the right over a thing 
loaned. 

- This is proved, in the first place, from the final 
cause, which ordinarily best distinguishes the pow- 
ers. The right of- absolute ownership, as well as 
the right over the thing loaned, is secured for 
the sake of him who has that right; but the right 
of punishing does not exist for the sake of him 
who punishes, but for the sake of the community. 
309 a] For all punishment has as its object the 
common good, viz. the preservation of order, and 
giving an example ; so that desirable punishment 
has no justification except this cause, while the 
right of property and debt are desirable in them- 
| selves. In this sense God himself says that he is 
/ not delighted with the punishment of those who 

are punished. 4 

Again, it is never repugnant to justice to waive 
the right of ownership, or the right over the thing 
loaned. It is the nature of proprietorship that one 
may use it or not use it. But to let certain sins 
eo unpunished (as, for example, of those who do — 
not repent), would be unjust in a ruler, even in 
God, as Socinus confesses. The right of punish- — 


14.1. 


Si 
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ing is therefore not the same with the right over 
one’s property or a loan. 

Moreover, no one is said to be just, and no-one 
is praised for his justice, because he employs his 
right of property, or exacts a debt. But any and 


every ruler, and God himself, is called just, and 


is praised for his justice, because he does not remit 
punishment, but severely exacts it. ‘Thou art 
righteous, O Lord, because thou hast judged thus.” ! 
This has been proved often above. 

Again, diversity of virtues arises from diversity 
of objects. The virtue by which we waive our 
right of property, or right of creditor, is called 
liberality, not clemency. But that by which im- 
punity is secured is called, not liberality, but 
clemency. 

Perhaps some one may ask,-since punishment is 
said to be due, who is the creditor? It seems 
scarcely possible to use the term debtor where 
there is no creditor. 

It should be observed that the words “ to owe”’ 
do not always denote a relation between two per- 
sons. Frequently, that I ought to do this is no 
more than that it is proper that I should do it, 
without respect to another person. So “I owe 
punishment” is the same as “1 am deserving of 


_ punishment,” and “to suffer it I am held abso- 


lutely, but not relatively, to this one or that one,”’ 


1 Rev. xvi. 5. 
5 


| 


i 
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The same is true in any state and under any ruler, 
when any man suffers the penalty of his crime, for 
he will be discharged equally among all. This 
would not proceed thus if of punishment, as of 
other things, there were a certain creditor; for 
then payment made to him alone, but not to 
others, except at his direction, would liberate the 
debtor. 

The same contrast appears in case of rewards. 
It is right to say that a reward is due to a man, but 
the particular person who owes it (apart from posi- 
tive law) does not appear. ‘If one says that a cer- 
tain state owes a reward because it has received a 
benefit, he makes no distinction between reward 
and a favor. Experience shows that rulers honor 
with rewards those who have not profited their 
own state particularly, but the human race, as dis- 
coverers of facts to the common advantage. Yea, 
even when success has not crowned plans well 
devised, and when, consequently, advantage has 
resulted to no one, we see rewards conferred. 
Here, therefore, there is no relation between def- 
inite persons, as in that kind of debt which arises 
from contracts. 

Yet if any one must have in punishment some- 
thing which shall be an analogue to the creditor, 
not inaptly, perhaps, may it be said that the order 


of things and the public good perform the office of — | 


creditor, the dispensation of which order and good — 
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has been committed to the ruler. For this is ap- 
parently the signification of that trite maxim: It 
is for the public advantage that crimes be pun- 
ished.t. And hence it comes to pass that while in 
other causes a judge gives a hearing to two parties, 
in criminal causes the defendant appears, but fre- 
quently no plaintiff ; for order, or the public good, 
is, as it were, in the place of the plaintiff. Scrip- 
ture seems also to intimate this when it says that 
sin cries out against the sinner. In actions for 
punishment the prosecutor is either any [309 b 
one who chooses to take that position (as in those 
places where accusations are open to all promis- 
cuously ), or some one appointed by the law to this 
office. This is the case in those places which have 
accusers publicly appointed. Hither example is a 
complete proof that in the nature of things there 
is here no definite adversary, and, as it were, 
demander of punishment. 


There is another question as to the force of the - 


word when the ruler is said to let pass,? or remit ® 
sins, or, the same thing, punishment. Deceived 
by this word, many think that some property or 
debt precedes here; in which they are greatly 
mistaken. sy 

~The Greek word advévas properly signifies to 
remove from one’s self ;+ whence metaphorically it 


1 [Zat. Delecta puniri publice interest]. 2 Arévar. 
3 xapi(erOan. 4 So used in Matt. iv. 20, et passim. 
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means fo desert, to dismiss, to permit, but most 
frequently, to pay no attention to, as the Latins 
say, by a similar figure of speech, misswm aliquid 
facere; and accordingly the Greek scholiasts fre- 
quently explain ddvévae by dpereiv, to neglect. 
‘Apaptypata adcévat is to remit sins. Elsewhere, 
carrying this figure out further, the Scripture 
speaks of casting sins into the sea.2 The Latin 
poets, also, when they mean that things are put 
out of our care, say that they are delivered to the 
winds to be thrown into the sea. Wherefore, as 
to remit and to retain anything are opposites, so 
apiévar Tas apaptias and Kpateiy are opposed to 
one another.? To remit sins, to blot out sins, and 
to cover them is the same as is expressed more 
plainly elsewhere, not to remember them.* Not to 
remember, like the Latin ignoscere, signifies to be 
unwilling to punish. Wherefore, as in the expres- 


sions, not to remember, to cover, to blot out, to be 


unwilling to retain, neither the right of property 
or of debt is meant, so also are they not in the 
word adiévat. But because the word which sig- 
nifies to remit is general, it may be with equal 
propriety applied to those things which we have 
by ownership, and to names, and to other things. 

So also the word yapigeo@a pertains to every 

1 The word is used in this sense in Matt. xv. 14; xviii. 12, 


xxiii. 23; Mark vii. 8. 
2 Mic. vii. 19. 3 John xx. 23. 4 Jer. xxxi. 34, 


: 
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kind of favor. Christ bestowed sight upon the 
blind.t “To you it is given? to suffer for Christ’s 
sake.”’® The judge, also, who, out of favor to any 
one, releases or condemns a man, is said to grant* 
him to the other.’ These things unite in declar- 
ing that by this word neither property nor debt is 
necessarily signified. 

About the Latin words ® which are ordinarily 
employed in this argument it is less necessary that 
we should be solicitous, since they are not found 
in the sacred writings. Yet for these, also, it is 
easy to give areason. The same befalls these as 
many other words; yea, almost all other words, 
that they are extended from one signification to 
another similar one. Dono, to give, properly, is 
to make freely another man’s that which is one’s 
own by ownership. Punishment is therefore not 
properly given; for that which is given exists 
before, and remains afterwards ; but punishment 
does not exist before it is given, and by giving it 
is made to pass out of existence. The similitude 
is in this: that as the giver has a right in the thing, 
so the ruler in the punishment ; yet not the same 
right, or equally free. The right of property, as 
we have said before, is for the sake of the owner. 
The right of punishment is for the common [310a 

17d BAéme exapicaro, Luke vii. 21. 2 éxapioOn. 

3 Phil. i. 29, * xaploac Oat. 

5 Acts ii. 14; xxv. 11, 16. 6 Dono, condono, remitto. 
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good, the dispensation of which, as of other com- 
mon things, belongs to the ruler. A second point 
of agreement is, that in a gift the right of the 
giver, and in granting forgiveness the right of 
punishing, which had belonged to the ruler, are 
both taken away. A third, that the act of giving 
and the act of granting forgiveness both arise from 
the same fountain of benevolence, and are of advan- 
tage to another. 

Nor here only, but also in other places, the 
word denoting to give is frequently transferred to 
those things in which the right of property has no 
place. Thus a man is said to be presented! by the 
magistrate with citizenship, immunity, honor, re- 
ward. Thus Seneca says, to give? delay, for to 
take away delay® for another’s sake. So we are 
said fo give our time to others. But fo remit is, 
in its primary signification, like the Greek advévat, 
to remove from one’s self. Soa tree puts off* its 
bark ; a horseman /ets go the bridle. So attention 
' is relaxed,’ and, metaphorically, watch, discipline, 
spirit. Often to be relaxed and to be taut® are 
opposites. Hence a debt is said to be remitted 
when there is no account made of it. So also pun- 
ishment. This word is. not applied to punishment 
on account of debt, nor to debt on account of pun- 
ishment, but to each on account of something in 
which they agree. 

1 [donor.] 2 [dono.] 3 [anfero.] 4 [remitto.] 

© |aures remittuntur. | ® lintendor.] 
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We may add that in a certain way punishment 
may be said to be owing to a man; not properly, 
because no one is here truly a creditor, but because 
of a certain similarity. For as a creditor has the 
right of exacting that which is due to him, so the 
ruler has the right of punishing and the accuser 
of demanding punishment. Again, by a bold fig- 
ure, we are sometimes said to owe punishment 
either to a ruler, as God, or to an accuser, as the 
devil. Yet if punishment is not inflicted on the 
man no injury is done to the devil. On the other 
hand, it is not consistent with the justice of God 
that he should remit all punishment forever. Of 
these considerations neither can have place in true 
creditors. | 


j * 
Not 


CHAPTER. 111. 


OF WHAT SORT THE ACTION OF GOD IN THE MATTER WAS, 
AND IT IS SHOWN TO BE A RELAXATION OR DISPENSA- 
TION OF THE LAW. 


HAVING examined the part which God performs 
in this matter, we shall easily find a name for the 
act itself. And, first, since God, as we have proved, 
is to be considered here as a ruler,it follows that 
his act is an act of the administration of justice, 
generally so called. From this it follows that we 
are not treating here of acceptilation,* as Socinus 
thinks, for that is not an act of the administration 
of justice. To designate the class of this act more 
particularly it may be considered either in relation 
to the divine sanction (or, as more recent jurists 
say, the penal law), or without regard to that rela- 
tion. We add this specification because, even if 
the law had made no reference to punishment, yet, 
in the nature of things, man’s act, either as having 
an intrinsic depravity from the immutable nature 
of the case, or also an extrinsic depravity on ac- 
count of the contrary precept of God, deserved, on 


that very account, some punishment, and that, too, 
72 
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a grave one. That is, it was equitable to punish 
man asasinner. If we take our stand here, the 
act of God of which we treat will be the punish- 
ment of one to obtain the impunity of another. 
Of the justice of this we shall soon treat. But if 
further we have regard to the sanction, or penal 
law, the act will be a method of relaxing or mod- 
erating the same law, which relaxation we call, in | 
these days, dispensation. It may be de- [s10b | 
fined : The act of a superior by which the obliga- | | 
tion of an unabrogated law upon certain persons | 
or things is removed. This is the sanction: the 
man that eateth of the forbidden tree shall surely 
diet In this passage by one species of sin every 
class of sin is indicated, as is expressed by the 
same law more clearly brought out, ‘‘ Cursed is 
every one that continueth notin all the precepts 
of the law.”? By the words death and curse, in 
these passages, we understand especially eternal 
death. For this reason it is as if the law had been 
expressed in this manner: Every man that sin- 
neth shall bear the punishment of eternal death. 

There is, therefore, here no execution of that 
law ; for if God always executed the law no sinner 
could be saved from the penalty of eternal death. 
But now we know that for believers there is no 
condemnation,? because they are liberated from 
death # and redeemed from the curse.® 

1 Gen. ii. 17.— 2 Deut. xxvii. 26; Gal. iii. 10. 

3 Katdkpipa. 4 Rom. viii. 1, 2. 5 Gal. iii. 13. 
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Again, this act is not an abrogation of the law ; 
for abrogated law has no binding force. But un- 
believers are still exposed to the penalty of the 
same law. Thus we find written that the wrath 
of God abideth upon them that believe not, and 
that the wrath of God is come upon them to the 
uttermost.? 

Again, it is not an interpretation of the law 
according to equity ; for that interpretation shows 
that some person or act never was comprehended 
under the obligation of the law. Works of reli- 
gion and mercy, for example, were never compre- 
hended under the interdiction of working upon the 
Sabbath.2 But indeed all men (assuredly con- 
cluded under sin),* even those who are liberated, 
are, by nature or by act, children of wrath,® that 
is, bound by the sanction of the law. It is there- 
fore not declared that there is no obligation; but 
this is done that what was may be removed; that 
is, that a relaxation or dispensation of the law may 
be made. 

It may be asked here whether the penal law is 
relaxable? There are certain irrelaxable laws, 
either absolutely or by hypothesis.6 Those are 
absolutely irrelaxable whose opposite involves, 
from the nature of the case, immutable wickedness ; 

1 én) robs Greibodvras, John iii, 36. 21 Thess. ii. 16. 


3 Matt. xii. 5, 7. * Rom. xi. 82; Gal. iii. 22. 
5 Eph. ii. 3. 8 e brobécews. 
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as, for example, the law which forbids perjury, or 


are mutable. By promulgating a positive law | 


bearing false witness against one’s neighbor. For, 
as we say that God cannot lie,! or deny himself,? 
so, no less rightly, co we say that God cannot per- 
form actions in themselves wicked, or approve 
them, or grant the right to do them. 

Those laws are irrelaxable of hypothesis which 
arise from*a definite decree ;? such as the law of 
condemning those who will not believe in Jesus 
Christ.4 | ; 

But all positive laws are absolutely relaxable ; 
and we are not compelled to resort to hypothetical 
necessity, of a definite decree, where no mark of 
such decree exists. 

It is a great error to be afraid, as some are, lest 
in making such a concession we do injury to God, 
as if we made him mutable. The law is not some- 
thing internal within God, or the will of [sata 
God itself, but only an effect of that will.” It is 
perfectly certain that the effects of the divine will 


which at some time he may wish to relax God 
does not signify that he wills anything but what 
he really does will. God shows that he seriously 


wills that the law should be valid and obligatory, 


1 Heb. vi. 18. 29 Tim. ii. 13. 

3 ris BovAns dueTaberor Or &ueTavdnToy, in the Scriptures, [Cf. 
Rom. xi. 29, duetauérAntal. 

4 Heb. iii. 18. 
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yet with the reserved right of relaxing it. This 
inheres in positive law, of its own nature, nor by 
any sign can it be understood to have been abdi- 
cated by God. More than that, God does not de- 
prive himself of the right even of abrogating the 


law, as appears from the example of the ceremo- _ 
ial law. To be sure it is a different thing, if 


ith the positive law be connected an oath, or a 
promise ;/ for an oath is a sign of the immuta- 
bility of that with which it is joined.2. Moreover, 
a promise gives a right to the party which cannot 
be taken away from it without injury. Where- 
fore, although it is optional to promise, yet to break 
promises is not optional. ‘This is one of the cases, 
therefore, in which is involved immutable wicked- 
ness. God cannot break his promises, who is 
called faithful especially because he keeps them.’ 

Let us therefore inquire whether there is any- 
thing in the said penal law when promulgated 
which plainly repudiates relaxation. 

First, it may be objected that it is just, in the 
nature of things, that the wicked should them- 
selves be punished with such a punishment as shall 
correspond to their crime, and that this is, con- 
sequently, not subject to free-will, and so not 
relaxable. 

1 Each of these is mentioned in Heb. vi. 18. 


2 Ps, xcv. 11; ex. 4; Heb. iii. 11, 18; vi. 173 vii. 21. 
31 Thess. v. 24. 
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To answer this objection we must know that in- 
justice does not result from every negation of jus- 
tice, even under the same circumstances. For as 
it does not follow that if a king ought to be called 
liberal because he has given a thousand talents to 
a certain man, he would therefore be illiberal if 
he should not do so, so it ig not a general rule 
that what may be done justly cannot be omitted 
without injustice. Anything may be called natural 
in morals as well as in physics, properly or less 
properly. That is properly natural in physics 
which necessarily coheres in the essence of any-- 
thing, as feeling in a living object; but less prop- 
erly that which is convenient to the nature of any- 
thing, and, as it were, accommodated to it, as for 
a man to use his right arm. Soin morals there 
are certain things properly natural which neces- 
sarily follow from the relation of things to rational 
natures, as that perjury is unlawful; and certain 
things improperly natural, as that a son should 
succeed a father. According to this, that he who 
has committed a crime, deserves punishment, and 
is on that account lable to punishment, neces- 
sarily follows, from the very relation of sin and 
the sinner to the superior, and is properly natural. 

But that all sinners should be punished with a 
_ punishment corresponding to the crime is not sim- 
ply and universally necessary, nor properly nat- 
ural, but only harmonious with nature. Hence it 
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follows that nothing prevents the law which 
demands this from being relaxable. 

The mark of definite decree, or of irrevocability, 
does not appear in the law of which we are treat- 
ing. Neither is the law a promise. Therefore 
‘nothing prevents the relaxation of these things. 
For we should not admit that a threat is equiva- 
lent to a promise. For from a promise a certain 
right is gained by him to whom the promise is 
made; but by a threat there is merely a more 
open declaration made of the desert of punishment 
in the sinner and the right of punishing in the 
threatener. Nor should we fear lest the veracity 
of God is impaired in any respect if he does not 
311 b| fulfil all his threats. For all threats which 
have not the sign of irrevocability must be under- 
stood, from their own nature, to diminish in no 
degree the right of the threatener to relax, as has 
been explained above. The example of the divine 
clemency towards the Ninevites proves this. 

We must not omit here to show that the ancient 
philosophers judged by the light of nature that 
there was nothing more relaxable than a penal 
law. Aristotle says that the just man! is inclined 
to forgive.2— Sopater, in his Epistle to Demetrius, 
says: “The right which is called equity, modify- 
ing the stern voice of the law, seems to me to be 
an irreprehensible class of genuine and _ liberal 


1 toy emienkh. 2 ouyyvwpoukdy. 
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favors. That part of justice which reduces con- 
tracts to equity, entirely rejects every kind of 
favors. But that part which is engaged upon 
crimes does not disdain the mild and humane 
countenance of grace.” ! 

From what has already been said it appears that ~ 
the positive and penal law of God was dispensable. 
But this does not prove that there were no reasons 
which (to stammer, as man must) might oppose 
their relaxation. These may be sought either in 
the nature of universal laws, or in the peculiar 
matter of the law. It is common to all laws that 
in relaxing, the authority of the law seems to be 
diminished in some respects. Itis peculiar to this 
law that, although, as we have said, it is not of 
inflexible rectitude, yet it is entirely in harmony 
with the nature and order of things. Hence it 


follows, not that the law could not be relaxed at 


all, but that it could not be relaxed easily, or upon 


_ Slight cause. And this has been followed by that 


sole all-wise Lawgiver.2. For he had a most 
weighty reason, when the whole human race had 
fallen into sin, for relaxing the law. If all sin- 


-ners had been delivered ‘over to eternal death, 


1TS Acyduevoy emeices Sixaoy Thy avoTtnpay Tav vouwy pwvhy 
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from the nature of the case, two most beautiful 
things would have entirely perished: on the part 
of men religion toward God, and on the part of 
God the declaration of especial favor toward men. 
God has not only followed reasons, and those most 
weighty, in relaxing the law, but he has also made 
use of a singular method of relaxation, For speak- 
ing of this a more suitable place will be found 
below. 


CH A P’DER: TV. 


WHETHER IT WAS UNJUST THAT CHRIST SHOULD BE PUN- 
ISHED FOR OUR SINS; AND IT IS SHOWN THAT IT WAS 
NOT. 


THE arguments with which Socinus attempts to 
overthrow this doctrine are very poorly arranged 
by him. It seems best, therefore, for us to arrange 
them in the following classes : first, that what we 
defend, if done, was unjust; secondly, that there 
was no reason for doing it; thirdly, that what we 
assert was not done by God. 

If the transaction was unjust, it is useless to 
look for its cause, since there can be no rational 
cause for that which is unjust; useless, [3120 
also, to dispute whether it was done, as no injus- 
tice can be done by God. Again, the examination 
of the cause, since it naturally precedes the ques- 
tion of fact, must be treated before it. 

To begin, therefore, with the question of justice. 
or injustice, we must first make a distinction be- 
tween the two following inquiries : whether it were 
just that Christ should be punished on account of 


our sins; and whether this could effect anything 
6 81 
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in obtaining pardon for us. The latter must be 
referred to the second class, which discusses the 
cause of the deed, but does not properly belong to 
the first. For even if there had been no such 
cause for punishment, it would not follow that in- 
justice was involved in the punishment itself. But 
it would seem that there might be injustice either 
in the matter, that is, in the very severe sufferings 
and death, when compared with the innocency of 
him who suffered these things, or in the form, that 
is, in the punishment when compared with the sins 
of others, as a meritorious cause. We shall there- 
fore show that there is no injustice in either of 
these. 

First, therefore, Socinus confesses! that it was 
not unjust that Christ, though perfectly innocent, 
should suffer from God the severest tortures, and 
death itself; so that no aid to his cause can come 
from this quarter. The simple occurrence mani- 
festly proves the same thing. For sacred history 
shows that Christ suffered the severest things, and 
also died. Scripture says, no less clearly, that 
this was done by God. But we cannot say, with- 
out insult to the divine majesty, that God can act 
unjustly. 

Passing, therefore, to the second part, I affirm 2 
that it is not unjust simply, or contrary to the 
nature of punishment, that one should be punished 


1 jii. 9, 10. 2 Contra Soc , iii. 8. 
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for another’s sins. When I say wnjust it is mani- 
fest that I speak of that injustice which springs 
from the nature of things, not that which is 
founded upon positive law ; so that the divine lib- 
erty cannot be abridged by it. In proof of this 
remark :! “ God visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children’s chil- 
dren.”’ ‘Our fathers have sinned, and we have 
borne their iniquities.’? For the act of Ham, 
Canaan is subjected to a curse.2 For the act of 
Saul, his sons and grandsons are hung with the 
approval of God.* For the act of David, seventy 
thousand perish, and David exclaims, ‘“ Lo, I have 
sinned, and I have done wickedly; but these sheep, 
what have they done?”’’® So for the act of Achan 
his sons were punished,® and for the act of Jero- 
boam his posterity.’ These passages manifestly 
show that some are punished by God for others’ 
sins.§ 

Socinus brings up in opposition that passage of 
Ezekiel, where we read, “The soul that sinneth 
it shall die, and the son shall not bear the ini- 
quity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son.” By these words, we 


Se XEAS SREY. 7: 2 Lam. v. 7. 3 Gen. ix. 25. 
4 2Sam. xxi. 8, 14. §2 Sam. xxiv. 15,17. 
6 Josh. vii. 24. 71 Kings xiv. 10. 


8 See at your leisure Chrysostom, Hom. 9, upon Gen. iv., and 
Tertullian against Marcion. et xv alte 20, 
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reply, God teaches not what he must do of neces- 
sity, but what he has freely decreed to do. It no 
more follows from this that it is unjust for a son 
to bear any punishment of his father’s crime than 
that it is unjust that the sinner should not die. 
The passage itself proves that God is not speaking 
here of perpetual and immutable right, but of the 
ordinary course of his providence, which he de- 
clares he will hereafter so conduct toward the 
Jews as to take away all occasion of false accu- 
sation. 

It is of no more assistance to him that it is 
312b] written in Deuteronomy, ‘“ The fathers 
shall not be put to death for the children, neither 
shall the children be put to death for the fathers ; 
every man shall be put to death for his own sin.’’? 
This law is, in part, positive, being imposed upon 
men by God; but God is not bound by it, since he 
has never imposed it upon himself, nor indeed can 
he be bound by any law. The difference of reason 
is seen in the fact that the power of man is more 
restricted than that of God. This will be more 


fully explained below; so that I will say nothing 


at present of the fact that in men there is reason 
to fear abuse of power, but not in God. 

Socinus makes the exception that in the Serip- 
tures the innocent can nowhere be found punished 
for the sins of the guilty. But this exception does 

1 Deut xxiv. 16. ? See also 2 Kings xiv. 6. 
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not helphim. For when we say that certain ones 
are punished not merely on account of their own 
sins, by reason of which they were guilty, but, in 
addition, on account of the sins of others, it fol- 
lows that they are punished when they were not 
guilty. If one can be punished in part when he 
is not guilty, in the nature of things he may be 
punished so on the whole. The right of parts and 
the whole is the same. Note, further, that the 
posterity of Saul were entirely innocent as to that 
sin for which they were punished. If one may be 
punished for that in respect to which he is inno- 
cent, he may be punished also though innocent. 
The truth is that innocence does not prevent 
punishment any more than it does affliction. In- 
deed, it offers no objection to the former except 
on account of the latter. Wherefore the distinc- 
tion of innocent and guilty pertains to the fol- 
lowing question: Whether a man may be justly 
afflicted ? but not to this: Whether his affliction 
could perform the part of punishment? For, 
granted that relation to a particular sin is not of 
the essence of punishment, granted also that the 
innocent may be afflicted, as Socinus confesses 
may be done by God for a time, evidently nothing 
can be brought to prove from the nature of things 
(and we are not treating here of positive law) that 
it is unjust that an innocent man should be pun- 
ished with such affliction for the guilt of another. 
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‘Especially is this true if he has submitted to such 
punishment of his own will, and had the power of 
taking it upon himself. Of this we shall speak later. 

Socinus urges that there ought to be at least 
some connection between the guilty man and him 
who is punished. Such a connection he recog- 
nizes between a father and his son, but does not 
recognize between Christ andus. We might reply 
that no man is unconnected with another; that 
there is a certain natural union among men by 
birth and blood; that our flesh was assumed by 
Christ. But another and a greater connection 
between us and Christ was designed by God.. For 
Christ was designated by God himself as the head 
of the body of which we are members. 

We must observe here that the connection 
which is sufficient to call for the punishment of 
one for the sins of another is incorrectly restricted 
by Socinus to the flesh alone, although the mystic 
connection ought in this case to have a place of 
no less importance, as very clearly appears in the 
case of a king and his people. The story of the 
people of Israel, punished on account of David’s 
crime, has been cited above. ‘The ancient author 
of Quaestiones ad Orthodoxos (which is circulated 
under the name of Justin), wisely discoursing 
upon this topic, says:! ‘As man is composed of 
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soul and body, so a kingdom is composed of the 
king and his subjects. And as, if a man commit- 
ting sin with his hands receives punishment on 
his back he who punishes him does not act un- 
justly, so God acts not unjustly when he avenges 
the sins of the rulers upon the people.” 

At length Socinus gets so far as to say that 
at least one cannot find in the Scriptures [sisa 
that an innocent man should be punished for 
those faults for which the guilty one receives im- 
punity. But this also is of no service to him. 
For since it is not unjust per se and universally to 
grant impunity to a guilty person, as Socinus con- 
fesses, nor unjust to punish one for the sins of 
another, there can be no injustice in the union of 
the two. Indeed, the Scripture makes plain by 
the example of Ahab that this is not unjust; for 
he himself receives impunity for his sins, which 
are punished in the persons of his son and poster- 
ity... But this will be more carefully examined 
when we come to the question whether there was 
any cause to move God to punish Christ for our 
Benne 

In no respect, then, do the sacred writings sup- 
port Socinus, since they show that God has done 
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that which he undeservedly accuses of injustice. 
He has no greater support in right reason, which 
he boasts of a wonderful number of times, but 
which he never displays. But that every error 
may be’remoyed from this discussion, we must 
note that though it is essential to punishment that 
it should be inflicted on account of sin, it is not 
essential that it should be inflicted upon the sinner 
himself.” This is evident from a comparison of 
reward, thanks, and vengeance. For a reward is 
often conferred upon the children or the relatives 
of him who has deserved much, thanks upon the 
friends of him who has conferred a benefit, and 
vengeance is visited upon the friends of the offen- 
der. But on this account they do not cease to be 
what they are — reward, thanks, vengeance. 

Furthermore, if it were contrary to the nature © 
of punishment that it should be inflicted upon him 
who has not sinned, we ought to call this not un- 
just, but impossible. But God forbids men to pun- 
ish a son for the crime of his father, and impossi- 
bilities are not forbidden. | 

Again, injustice does not properly attach to a 
relation, such as punishing, but to an act, such as 
the matter of punishment. At this point we 
ought to investigate the distinction according to 
which it is not just as free to all to punish one — 
man for another man’s fault as it is to reward or 
thank the one for the other’s service or benefit. 
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The act of conferring a reward or benefit is a 
beneficial act, which by its own nature is possible 
for all. The act of punishing is an injurious act, 
which is not granted to all nor for all. That the 
punishment may be just, it is therefore required 
that the infliction of penalty be within the power 
of the punisher. This may occur in three ways, 
— either by the previous right of the punisher, or 
‘by the just and valid consent of the one to be pun- 
ished, or by the crime of the same. When an act 
is made lawful in these ways, nothing prevents 
that it should be ordained as punishment for 
another’s sin, provided there is a certain connec- 
tion between the one who has sinned and the one 
who is to be punished. Such a connection must 
be either natural, as between father and son; or 
mystic, as between king and people; or voluntary, 
as between the guilty person and the surety. 
Socinus appeals to the opinions of all [s13» 
nations. But first, in relation to God, philoso- 
-phers have never doubted that the sins of parents 
were punished by him in their children. Says 
Plutarch ;! “ The same opinion is to be conceived 
of a race of men, depending upon one and the 
Le Concerning those whom God is slow to punish”: “Eott Shou 
kal yévos e&nptnucvoy apxis mlas Kal Sdvauly twa Kal Kowwviay 
diamedukviay dvapepovans: Kal Td yevynOey odx Hs Te Snusovpynua 
METOLNMEVOY ATHAAAKTAL TAD yevYnoayTos * ek avTOD yap OVX bm avTOU 
yeyovev, &s exer Tt Kal Pepeta TY éxelvou ju€pos ev EauT@ kat Ko- 
AaCduevoy mooonkdvTws Kad Tiuwpovpevov. 
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same beginning and carrying along with it a cer- 
tain power and communion of qualities. What is 
begotten, also, cannot be thought to be severed 
from that which begets it, like a piece of work- 
manship from the artificer ; the one being begot- 
ten of the person, the other framed by him. So 
that what is engendered is a part of the original 
from whence it sprung, either in meriting honor 
or deserving punishment.” And further:?! “ It is 
neither strange nor wonderful, if, being of them, 
they share theirs.”” Then he adds something not 
dissimilar from that which we have just now cited 
from a Christian writer :? “ It would be ridiculous 
to say that it is unjust that the thumbs should 
burn while the thighs are in danger.” Again, 
Valerius Maximus, writing of Dionysius of Sicily, 
says :® “ Although he did not suffer the tortures 
due for so many acts of sacrilege, yet in the dis- 
grace of his son he dead pays the penalty which 
living he escaped.”” There are countless similar 
passages in the historians and poets. So it has 
been the received opinion that a people are pun- 
ished by God for the sin of their king, even from 
the time of Hesiod, who said that Justice* was 
the daughter of Jove, who besought him: 
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opp amrotiocn 
Anos atacbarias Bacidéwv. 

That some are punished for the crimes of others 
Socinus does not dare to deny. For in pecuniary 
punishments this is evidently the case. Ulpian 
says? that in pecuniary punishments the surety is 
punished for the guilty person. Caius says? that 
the surety is rightly made partner in the punish- 
ment of theft, because the reason why punishment 
should be inflicted for crimes is a great one. And 
this suffices to show that it is not of the nature of 
punishment that he who has done wrong should 
both pay and of necessity be punished. Socinus 
adduces ® the following reason why the same right 
is not allowed in corporal punishments, — because 
money can be made over by one to another, and 
so, being paid for another, by a natural legal 
fiction, seems to be given to the delinquent, and 
afterwards paid by him ;* but corporal distress 
cannot be made over to another. But this is a 
subtile, rather than a true, reason. For such a 
reason effects something towards procuring liber- 
ation for the culprit, but nothing towards secur- 
ing the infliction of a punishment which one has 


1L. Si quis reum. D. de cust. et exhib. reorum. 

2L. Siareo. D. de fidejuss. 

8 iii. 3. 

4 |The Latin text of the passage is: ‘“ Atque ideo pro alio saluta 
brevis manus fictione videatur donata delinquenti,” ete. W.H. 
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deserved upon another. If that were the true 
reason, it would frequently occur that even a re- 
ward to a meritorious man could not be paid to a 
relative; for the thing in which the reward con- 
sisted could not be made over to him who had 
deserved well, either because he was dead or be- 
cause it was incorporeal. The Athenians educated 
at the public expense the children of those who 
had deserved well. The Romans gave to the sons 
of veterans the privileges of decurions. They 
314a] would not subject the grandsons or great- 
grandsons of the so-called most perfect to exam- 
ination by torture. We read in the Greek and 
Roman histories that the remembrance of parents 
was the cause of children’s escape from punish- 
ment. But the education, privilege, impunity of 
children cannot be made the education, privilege, 
impunity of the dead parents! Indeed, if Socinus’s 
observation were true, punishment could not be 
exacted even from a surety if he were unwilling 
that the guilty person, happening to be absent, ~ 
should be liberated from the obligation of pecu- 
niary punishment. This, therefore, so far as it 
relates to our question, is not the true difference 
between pecuniary and corporal punishment. We 
shall soon point out one nearer the truth. 

- But I am most surprised at this remark of So- 
cinus, viz. that it is proved by the laws and cus- 
toms of all nations and ages that corporal punish- 
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ment, owed by one, cannot be paid by another. 
For frequently, among the Persians, in ancient. 
times, ‘a man’s relatives perished for his crimes, 
on the testimony of Marcellinus. Curtius relates 
that among the Macedonians those who were con- 
nected by blood with public enemies were capitally 
punished. In the states of Greece it was the cus- 
tom that with the tyrants the tyrants’ children 
should be slain, as the Halicarnassaean and Cicero 
remark. These things certainly are not commen- 
dable, but they show, nevertheless, that Socinus’s 
remark about the consent of all nations is not in 
all respects true. 

In these examples the mere connection of per- 
sons seemed sufficient for punishment without 
consent, which, the Halicarnassaean remarks, was 
deservedly repudiated by the Romans. But where 
consent did precede, I would almost dare to say 
that there was not one of those whom we call 
pagans, who would regard it unjust that one should 
be punished for the crime of another. This is 
shown by the right of slaying hostages exercised 
even by the most humane nations. The Thessa- 
lians once slew two hundred and fifty hostages, as 
Plutarch relates. The Romans beheaded three 
hundred Volscii ; they threw down the Tarentines 
’ from the Tarpeian rock, as Livy says. Similar ex- 
amples are known of the Goths, Dacians, and An- 
gli. And, as very learned men have remarked, it 
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was believed that this was right. So, also, in 
capital punishments the sureties were punished if 
the criminal did not appear, whence they were 
called by the Greeks avtafuyou. This is shown by 
many considerations, and also by the noble history 
of Damon and Pythias. Neither, indeed, is it won- 
derful that they so judged. For since they believed 
that every man had no less power over his own life 
than over other matters (as is shown by suicide, 
so frequent and so often commented upon among 
the Greeks, Romans, and other nations, whence 
also that well-known passage of Tragedy : Jus vitae 
ac necis meae penes me est) ; it clearly followed that 
they should believe that life, no less than other 
things, could be validly pledged. Assume the for- 
mer, and the latter must be granted. And, in- 
deed, if any one will examine this whole matter 
with the diligence he ought, he will find that the 
true reason why a man is not as closely held by 
his consent to corporal punishment as to pecuniary 
is this, that he who consents has not equal power 
over his money and his life. 

Yet I cannot agree with the more recent jurists 
who prove this from a reply of Ulpian’s, who said 
that no one seems to be master of his own mem- 
bers.!. For he takes the word master strictly in 
accordance with its usage in civil law, where it is 
opposed to slave. For, because the lex Aquilia is 

1L. liber homo. D. ad legem Aqnil. 
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speaking strictly of a slave, it affirms that the 


direct action which corresponds to the [314 
terms of the law cannot be accommodated to a 


_ free man wounded. Yet the case is such that 
according to the law, by parity of reasoning an 
actio utilis ought to be granted. And to express 
my real opinion, although I greatly admire the 
equity of the Romans in moderating this extension 
of punishment, yet I cannot be induced to believe 
that the matter was thought by them plainly and 
per se unjust that one should be corporally pun- 
ished for the crime of another. Nor am I influ- 
enced by this, that they forbade the giving of 
surety under capital punishment. They are accus- 
tomed to forbid many things, not because they 
think them entirely unjust, but because they think 
them perilous, as all sureties of women, and of 
others also, for dowry. 

This, therefore, is the decision of the civil law. 
But since it is void among other nations, so the 
Romans in the case of hostages followed another 
course. But why so long afterwards did the 
Christian emperors decree that when a criminal 
had escaped through the fault of his keeper’s 
household, the keeper should bear his punish- 
ment?! And how is it that to-day, or not so 
very long ago, noble masters of law have taught 
that the rule that no one shall be able to bind 


1ZL. ad commentariensem. C. de custod. reor. 
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himself to capital punishment, is invalid, if law or 
custom have established that precept ? 

But so far as those punishments are concerned 
which require no consent, but a simple connection _ 
of persons, although the Roman law forbade mak- 
ing a son successor of his father’s punishment, or 
marking him with any disgrace for his father’s 
crime ; yet the Halicarnassaean declares that this 
custom obtained, not from the beginning, but from 
that time when Spurius Cassius was condemned 
for tyranny. Not even the Romans, then, thought 
this right to descend from some perpetual and im- 
mutable rule of justice. So Arcadius and Hono- — 
rius, the emperors, would seem to bestow life upon _ 
the sons of those who had committed treason, not 
of legal necessity, but by royal clemency ; for 
otherwise, as they say themselves, such persons 
should have perished in the punishment of their 
fathers... It might be proved from the historians 
that death was inflicted upon the children of pub- 
lic enemies not only by Tiberius and Severus, but 
also by Theodosius. It ought farther to be noted 
in the same law of Arcadius and Honorius, that 
all right of heirship without a will, or with a will, 
is taken away from the sons of public enemies 3 
that they are branded with infamy, that they are — 
forbidden to hold public offices, or to come to the © 
Sacraments. Finally, it is added: “ Let them be 

1L quisquis. C. ad L. Jul. Majest. 
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so miserable by reason of perpetual want that death 
shall be a solace, and life a punishment to them.” 
Exclusion from public offices had been practised 
against the children of those who had committed 
offences against the republic, even so long before 
as the time of Sulla. Cicero says that it was a 
custom both ancient and common to a@l/ nations 
that sons should atone for the crimes of their 
parents by their own poverty. He particularly 
adds that the children of Themistocles were poor. 
These things make it appear that there was not 
that consent of nations which Socinus adduces, 
and that indeed the Romans, whose equity was 
most conspicuous among all people, did not respect 
this distinction in punishment, that money can be 
transferred to another, but not corporal punish- 
ment. For neither the poverty of the sons nor 
their infamy, nor exclusion from public offices 
could be made the poverty, infamy, or exclusion 
from public offices of their parents, except, per- 
haps, by a certain fiction which regards [85a 
the father and his children as one and the same 
man. 

One may well wonder at the statement which 
Socinus makes in reference to the act of Zaleucus, 
whose history is found in Diodorus Siculus and 
Aelianus. He says that Zaleucus gained a very 
bad name, and that his name is numbered among 


impotent and rash princes, and judges of the 
7 
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people. Certainly all antiquity praised Zaleucus, 
not only on account of his very wise laws, but 
most of all for this deed, as appears from those 


writers whom I have named, from Plutarch, and > 


from others. Nor do I think that any ancient 
writer judged differently of that deed. 

All have seen the following passage of Valerius 
Maximus: ‘ Nothing is more influential with men 
than examples of justice. Zaleucus, when he had 
fortified the city of the Locrians with most whole- 
some and useful laws, and when his son, con- 


demned for the crime of adultery, according to the 


established law should have lost both eyes, and the 
whole city, in honor of the father, remitted in favor 
of the youth the necessity of punishment, for a 
while resisted. At last conquered by the prayers 
of the people, he plucked out first his own eye, 
and then that of his son, but left to each the 
power of sight. Thus he conceded to the law the 
due measure of punishment, having by an admir- 
able tempering of equity, acted the part both of a 
pitiful father and a just lawgiver.” And, indeed, 
if it were as completely in a man’s power to destroy 
his own eye as to go into exile, nothing could be 
found more worthy of renown than that act of 
Zaleucus, especially since the precise obligation of 
the law was void either because of his kingship, or 
because of the consent of the people. The error 


of Zaleucus, therefore, as of almost all the pagans, — 
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was in assuming over his own body a power 


greater than was proper. But that deed, so greatly 
celebrated, testifies against the conception of which 
Socinus thinks impressed upon the minds of men, 
that no one can receive upon himself the punish- 
ment of another’s crime. 

To conclude this inquiry, the question is not 
whether it is lawful for any judge to inflict upon 
any man any punishment of another’s crime. The 
law of superior judges takes this power away from 
the inferior. Nor is it this: whether this is law- 
ful for the highest power among men in every 
case, and towards every man. For sometimes the 
divine law, or natural reason opposes it. But this 
question may properly be asked, whether an act 
which is in the power of a superior, even without 
considering another’s crime, may not be appointed 


by that superior for the punishment of another’s 


crime. That this is unjust the Scripture denies, 
in that it shows that it has been done very often 
by God ; nature denies, because she is not proved 
to forbid; the consent of the nations openly 
denies. 

To place the thing more clearly before our eyes, 
who thinks that the decimation employed in Roman 
legions was unjust where he who had sinned, and 


_ might have been forgiven as well as another, is 


punished not only for his own crime, but for the 
crime of all? Who thinks it unjust if, when the 
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Supreme power relaxes the laws, some man useful 
to the state, but deserving of exile for a fault, is 
retained in the state, while another freely con- 
demns himself to exile, to furnish the required 
example ? Who thinks it unjust if the Supreme 
ruler of the state refuses public offices, for which 
others equally competent are to be found, to the 
children of public enemies though they are not 
otherwise unworthy ? Certainly there is nothing 
unequal is this! For in the first case the personal 
offence of the punished, in the second, the valid 
consent of him who is most concerned, in the 
315b]| third, the privilege of the ruler, permitted 
that to be done which the ruler employed as pun- 
ishment. In the case we are considering, God had 
by his divine right the power of afflicting Christ, 
though innocent, even unto temporary death, as 
Socinus confesses. Christ had also by the divine 
permission, nay, as himself God, the power, which 
we have not, over his own life and body. 

“T have power,’ + says Christ, “to lay down 
my life.” There is, therefore, no unfairness in 
this, that God, whose is the supreme power in re- 
spect to all things not unjust per se, and who is 
bound by no law, determined to employ the tor- 
tures and death of Christ to set forth a weighty 
example against the great crimes of all of us with 
whom Christ was very closely connected by his 

1 John x. 18, éfouvcia, i.e. power, authority. 
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nature and kingdom and suretyship. That this 
was done not only justly, but also wisely, by a God 
most wise and most just, will appear more clearly 
in the following chapter, when we shall trace out 
the cause of this divine plan. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHETHER THERE WAS A SUFFICIENT CAUSE TO INDUCE 
GOD TO PUNISH CHRIST IN OUR STEAD, AND IT IS 
SHOWN THAT THERE WAS. 


Soctnvs,! to prove that God did not intend that 
Christ should pay the penalty for us, frequently 
employs this argument, that there is no apparent 
cause for so intending. We will not employ here 
the artifice of the jurists who say that it is impos- 
sible to give a reason for everything which has 
been established by our forefathers, although such 
a refuge is much more properly open to us than to 
them, since it is not so difficult for men to trace 
out the causes of human action, on account of 
community of nature. But the causes of the di- 
vihe will, by their very sublimity, often escape us. 
‘* Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who 
hath been his counselor ?”’?* And so his ways are 
often “ past finding out.”? It might .be added 
that frequently the mere will of God is its own 
sufficient cause. For, excepting those things which 

1 iii, 1. 2 Rom. xi. 34. 
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are of an intrinsic rectitude, fixed and determined 


to one thing, and which God wills because they 
are just, that is, because they agree with his na- 
ture ; in all other things which he wills he makes 
them just by willing. So, “ He hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth.” } 

But it is not necessary for us to fly to those 
refuges, since God has himself made the cause of / 
his plan very plain to us. It becomes us only to} 
make this preliminary remark that Socinus is not} 
right in postulating that we must assign a cause 
which shall prove that God could not have acted 
otherwise. For such a cause is not required vals 
those things which God does freely. But he who 
will maintain that this was a free action, may refer 


to Augustine,? who declares not that God had no 


other possible way of liberating us, but that there 
was no other more appropriate way for ae 
our misery, neither could be. But also, before 
Augustine, Athanasius had said :? ‘ God was able, 
by a mere utterance to annul the curse yeas 
coming himself at all. But it is necessary to con 

1 Rom. ix. 18. 

? xiii. de Trinitate, cap. x. 

8 Serm. iii. Against the Arians. 7dvvaro kal und bAws émidy- 
phoavtos avrod pdvoyv eimety 6 Oeds Kal AVoat Thy KaTdpay* aAAG 
okotety Set Td Tois avOpHmois AvotTeAody, Kal wh ev maot Td SuvaToy 


Tov @cod Aoyi{erGat. |The Folio translates this passage into Latin 
thus: Poterat Deus, i/o nequaquam presente, loqui solum, ete. ] 
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sider what is useful to men, and not always what 
316a] is possible to God.” Nazarius! says: “ It 
was possible for God even without the incarnation 
(of Christ) to save us by his mere volition.” Ber- 
nard:? ** Who does not know that the Almighty 
had at hand various methods for our redemption, 
justification, liberation? but this does not detract 
from the efficacy of that method which he has 
selected out of many.” 

The postulation of Socinus is even the more un- 
fair that he does not himself give any reason for 
the tortures and death of Christ, which implies 
necessity. For, to exhibit to us the way of holi- 
ness, discourses and miracles were enough. So, 
also, was Christ without death, and death without 
Christ. The affliction and death of prophets also, 
and apostles, and the life of Christ as well, could 
have served this purpose abundantly. Christ after 
a life passed here in innocence, could have been, 
like Enoch or Elijah, translated to heaven without 
pain, and have shown thence his majesty to the 
earth. These are the causes to which Socinus 
ascribes the death of Christ, although connected 
with that effect, as every one can see, by no neces- 
sity. But if he is content with alleging causes 
which do not compel, so to speak, but invite and 

1 Epistola ad Trident. [Nazarius is put by conjecture for Gro- 
tius’s simple “‘ Naz.’’] 

* Epist. exc. contra Pel. et Basl. 
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persuade, fairness does not permit him to apply a 
more severe law to those who dispute with him. 

But it will not be difficult to assign from the 
Scriptures a sufficient cause, and, indeed, a most 
weighty cause, whether we inquire why God chose 
to remit to us eternal punishment, or why he did 
not choose to remit the same otherwise than by 
the punishment of Christ. The former has its 
cause in benevolence, which is, of all the attri- 
butes of God, most truly peculiar to him. For 
everywhere God describes himself chiefly by this 
attribute, that he is benignant and clement. 
Therefore, God is inclined to aid and bless men, 
but he cannot do this while that dreadful and 
eternal punishment remains. Besides, if eternal 
death should fall upon all, religion had totally per- 
ished through despair of felicity. There were, 
therefore, great reasons for sparing man. 

On the other hand, those passages of Scripture 
already adduced by us, which declare that Christ 
was delivered, suffered, died for our sins, show 
the reason why God imposed punishment upon 
Christ. This manner of speaking, as we have 
shown, points to the impulsive cause. It may be 
seen from what we have said of the end not only 
that there was a cause, but what it was, viz. that 

Se eeeexives , 2 Coton. xxx. 9); Ps: lxxxvi.5, 15; ciil.. 8"; exi; 


4,5; cxlv.8; Isa. lv. 7; Jer. xxxi. 20; Joel ii. 138; John iv. 2; 
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God was unwilling to pass over so many sins, and 
so great sins, without a distinguished example. 
This is so because every sin is seriously displeas- 
ing to God, and the more displeasing the more 
grave it is.1 Since God is active, and has created 
rational creatures in order to give more abundant 
testimony to his attributes, it is proper for him 


also to testify by some act how greatly he is dis- 


leased with sin. The act most suitable for this is 
punishment. Hence, arises that in God which the 
Sacred Writings, because there is no other more 
316b| significant word, call wrath.? God-declares 
he is prevented by this wrath from blessing men.?* 
Again, all neglect to punish sin leads per se to 
a lower estimation of sin, as, on the other hand, 
the most ready means of preventing sin is the fear 
of punishment. Hence, the well-known saying: 
“By bearing an old injury you invite a new.” 
Therefore prudence also, on this account, invites 
the ruler to inflict punishment. 
Moreover, the reasons for punishing are in- 


f eee 


. creased when a law has been published threaten- . 
# 


ing punishment, for then the omission of punish- 
ment almost always detracts from the authority of 


1 Prov. xi. 20; Ps. vy. 5; xlv. 8; Isa. Ixvi. 4; Zech. viii. 17; 
Rom. i. 18; Heb. xi. 2. ; 

2 Ex. xxxii. 10,11; Num. xi.1; xvi. 22; xxv. 3sq.; Ps. ii.5; 
vi. 2; John iii, 36; Rom. i. 18; ii. 8; Eph. v. 6; Col. iii. 6; 
Rey. vi. 16. 

3 Gen. vi. 7; Deut. xxxii. 29, 30; Jer. v. 24; Isa. lix. 2. 
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the law among the subjects. Hence, the precept 
of politics : ‘* Guard the established laws with the 
greatest care.” } 

God has, therefore, most weighty reasons for 
punishing, especially if we are permitted to esti- 
mate the magnitude and multitude of sins. But 
because among all his attributes love of the human 
race is pre-eminent, God was willing, though he 
could have justly punished the sins of all men 
with deserved and legitimate punishment, that is, 
with eternal death, and had reasons for so doing, 
to spare. those who believe in Christ. But since 
we must be spared either by setting forth, or not 
setting forth, some example against so many great 
sins, in his most perfect wisdom he chose that way 
by which he could manifest more of his attributes 
at once, viz. both clemency and severity, or his 
hate of sin and care for the preservation of his 
law. 

So Aelianus, in commending the deed of Za- 
leucus, mentions two reasons for it, that the youth 
might not be made entirely blind,? and that what 
had been once established should not become in- 
valid. Of these reasons, the former operated to 


_ bring about some change in the law through clem- 


ency, the latter prevented too great a change. 


1 rods Keimevous vouous icxupas Siapvadrrew. 
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Those who have written on the relaxation of laws, 
observe that those are the best relaxations, which 
are accompanied by a commutation, or compensa- 
tion. In this way the least injury is done to the 
law, and the particular precept is executed in 
some accordance with the reason upon which the 
law was founded. It is as if a man held to deliver 
a certain article should be excused upon paying 
the price. For the same thing and the same value 
are very nearly related. 

Such commutation is admissible not only among 
things, but sometimes also among persons, pro- 
vided that it can be done without injury to another. 
Thus sons are permitted to go into prison in place 
of their fathers, as Cimon for Miltiades. And not 
to go beyond penal judgments, and that too the 
divine, there exist in the Sacred Scriptures traces 
of a similar fact. To David, the homicide and. 
adulterer, is pronounced at the command of God 
by Nathan:+ “The Lord hath put away thy sin 
(that is, the punishment of thy sin); thou shalt 
not die (which otherwise the law demanded) ; 
Howbeit because by this deed thou hast given 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blas- 
pheme, the child also that is born to thee (evi- 
dently since it is very closely connected with thee, 
and the substitute in thy punishment) shall surely 
die.”’ Ahab had defiled himself with both murder 

12 Sam. xii. 13-14, 
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—andrapine. God announces to him through Elijah 
that the dogs will lick his blood. Yet immediately 
when his fear, and a certain reverence for the 
divine majesty was manifest, the same God said : 4 
“‘T will not bring the evil (viz. what both he had 
merited, and I threatened) in his days ; but in his 
son’s days (who shall bear not only his own, but 
also his father’s punishment) will I bring the evil 
upon his house.”” In both cases God re- [3170 
laxes the law, or the threat of punishment, but 
not without some compensation, by transferring 
the punishment upon another. Thus at the same 
‘time he exhibits both his clemency and severity 
or hatred of sin. So, therefore, God, wishing to 
spare those who should believe in Christ, had suf- 
ficient, just, aud great reasons for exacting of the 
willing Christ the punishment of our sins, viz: to 
use the words of Aclianus, “‘ that what had been 
once established should not become invalid ;”’ and 
_ that sin should not be thought of less importance, 
if so many great sins should be remitted without 
an example. 

Further, God not only testified his own hatred 
of sin by this act, and so deterred us from sin (for 
it is an easy inference that if God would not remit 
_ the sins even of those who repented except Christ 
took their punishment, much less will he permit 
. the contumacious to go unvisited) ; but more than 
1] Kings xxi. 29. 
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that, he also declared in a marked way his great 
love for us in that we were spared by one to whom 
it was not a matter of indifference to punish sins, 
but who regarded it of so much importance that 
rather than dismiss them altogether unpunished, 
he delivered his only-begotten son to punishment 
for them! The ancients said of forgiveness that 
it wg@'neither according to law, nor against law, 
but above law, and for law. So may we say with 
emphasis of this divine grace. It is above law, 
because we are not punished ; for law, because pun-~ 
ishment is not omitted ; and remission is granted 
that we may live hereafter ¢o the divine law.” 

If these things are rightly understood, all those 
objections which Socinus makes about the lack of 
reason fall together, so that it is unnecessary to 
consider them one by one. Yet not a few errors 
might be noted, as in the first chapter of the first 
book, and also the first chapter of the third book, 
he says that punitive justice does not reside in 
God, but that it is an effect of his will. Certainly 
the act of punishing is an effect of the will; but ; 
the justice or rectitude from which other things 
as well as the execution of punishment spring, is 
an attribute residing in God. For the Scripture 
concludes that God is just because he punishes 
sins, inferring the cause from the effect. Socinus 
seems to be led into this error, because he believes 
that all effects of the attributes of God are in all 
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_ respects necessary, though many are free, since the 
act of free-will intervenes between the attribute 
and its effect. Thus it is an effect of the good- 
ness of God to confer favors; but he did not do 
this before creation. It is characteristic of the 
same goodness to spare the guilty ; but one would 
scarcely say that God spares those whom he pun- 
ishes with eternal punishment. There are, there- 
fore, certain attributes of God, the exercise of 
which, both as regards the act and as regards the 
time and mode of the act, nay, even as regards 
the determination of the object, depends upon the 
free-will of him over whose action wisdom yet 
always presides. Nor because God has the free 
use of those attributes, can it therefore be said, 
when he exercises them, that he does what he does 
without reason. It is not true that because it was 
possible for God not to create the world, he has 
created it in vain. Nor is it true, because it was 
possible for God not to punish (which Socinus 
confesses to be true in the case especially of them > 
whose repentance God does not expect), that 
when he does punish them he has no reason for 
punishing. Many things are done freely, and yet 
for sufficient reason. 

Another error has also been indicated above, 
that Socinus thinks that God in remitting sins 
plainly intends to do exactly the same as men who 
depart from their laws We have shown that pun- 
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ishment is not in the sphere of ownership, or debt, 
and that it cannot be compared with them in all 
respects. To give ones own, to remit a debt, is 
always honorable per se. When we say per se we 
éxclude accidental, accessory circumstances, such 
as the poverty of the donor. This can, moreover, 
have no place in God. But to remit punishment 
would not be honorable at all times, not even in 
God, as Socinus admits. Therefore a distinction 
has been made at this point. The origin of the 
distinction is in this, that the ultimate foundation 
of the law of ownership and debt is a certain rela- 
tion of a thing to a person, but of punishment, re- 
lation of a thing to a thing, especially equality 
between a crime and some affliction promotive of 
order and the public good. From this arises the 
falsity of that which Socinus lays down! as estab- 
lished, that a state will commit no injustice in ab- 
solving a guilty man except it transgresses at the 
same time the peculiar right of some individual, 
or infringes the law of God. By the word “state ” 
he means either the body which rules, or that 
which is ruled. The body which is ruled has no 
more power of modifying the law than of making 
it ; and the body which rules, as the senate in an 
aristocracy, or the majority of the assembly in a 
popular state, has no more power than other su- 
preme rulers, as for example, free kings in a 


1 iii. 1. 
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kingdom, or fathers in their families. But it 
is a part of rectoral justice to preserve the laws 
even when positive and of the ruler’s own making, 
which is proved to be true by the jurists in case 
of a free community as well as a supreme king. . 
Consequently, a ruler has no right to relax such 
a law except for some antecedent reason, if not 
necessary, at least sufficient. This opinion also is — 
the received opinion among jurists. The reason 
of both is that the act of making or relaxing a 
law is not an act of absolute ownership, but an 
act of government, which ought to tend toward 
the preservation of good order. 

We must disapprove also of the remark of 
Socinus,! that except the free-will of God and of 
Christ, no legitimate cause can be given for the 
death of Christ, unless we say that he deserved to 
die. There is in an antecedent cause an inherent 
desert, as we have shown above,? but imperson- 
ally. For our sins deserved the exaction of pun- 
ishment. But that the punishment was laid upon 
Christ we refer to the volition of God and Christ 
in this sense, that that volition has its cause not - 
in the desert of Christ (who though he knew no 
sin, was made sin by God), but in the consummate © 
fitness of Christ for displaying a distinguished 
example. This consisted in his intimate union 

with us, and in the incomparable dignity of his 


1 iii. 10. 2 Chap. ii. 
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person* This inference of Socinus is, moreover, 
refuted by the plain testimony of Scripture. The 
antecedent cause of the death of David’s child is 
plain. It was because David by a most grave sin 
had given occasion to the impious for heaping in- 
sult and contumely upon the divine name. There 
. is, therefore, demerit here, but not the demerit 
318a]| of the infant. In punishing the posterity 
of Ahab beyond their own desert God had respect 
to the demerit of the sins of Ahab. Whence it 
| appears that the antecedent cause of punishment 
is indeed demerit, but not always the demerit of 
the persons who are punished. 


GH AP DER Vil: 


WHETHER GOD INTENDED TO PUNISH CHRIST; AND IT 
IS SHOWN THAT HE DID; AND AT THE SAME TIME 
THE NATURE OF SATISFACTION IS EXPLAINED. 


HAvING answered the two questions: Whether . 
God could justly punish the willing Christ for our i 
sins ; and: Whether there was a sufficient reason 
for God’s doing this; we come now to the third : 
Whether in very truth he did so, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, intended to do so. Socinus 
denies this both in many other places, and espe- 
cially in Book ii. chap. 2. We maintain with the 
Scriptures that God intended to do this, and did 
it. For Christ is said to have been delivered, to 
have suffered, to have died for our sins.!_ The 
chastisement of our peace was laid upon Christ. 
God cast upon Christ our sins, that is, the punish- 
ment of our sins, which were so exacted that he 
was punished for that cause. Christ bore our 
sins, that is again, the punishment of our sins.? 
Christ made himself sin, and God made Christ 


2 Rom. iv. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18; Isa. liii. 5. 
2 Isa. liii. 5, 6, 7,11; 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
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sin and a curse, that is, exposed to the punish- 
ment of sins.1. The blood of Christ was shed 
for the remission of sins, so that that remission 
was not obtained without shedding of blood, but 
by it.? 

Socinus makes many objections at this point: 
certain examples and promises before Christ; 
certain passages concerning those things which 
God said he gave through Christ; the word remit, 
and forgive, and the very nature of liberality, 
from which he thinks it follows that God is will- 
ing to bestow impunity upon us when we reform, 
without exacting punishment of any one for that 
cause. 

I. So far as examples of forgiveness are con- 
cerned (especially because nothing of universal 
application can be inferred from them), we must 
note that they pertain either to temporary pun- 
ishment, or to eternal. If to temporary only, as 
in the case of Ahab, there is a plain distinction, 
for,as we commonly say, what is put off is not 
put away. And further, in the case of Ahab, as 
in the case of David, the contrary appears of that 
which Socinus wishes to infer, when he brings 
up these very cases in his own behalf. For the 
temporary punishment is removed from David, 
and Ahab, in order to be transferred to othengll 


1 Isa. liii. 10; 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. iii. 13. 
2 Matt. xxvi. 98; Heb. ix. 22, and elsewhere in many places. 
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Under the law sins are not remitted except by 
the shed blood of victims, as will be explained 
below. But when we turn to the remission of 
eternal punishment, Socinus offers no argument 
to prove that this has ever been granted except 
God looked upon Christ. 

Concerning promises the same must be affirmed 
as concerning examples. Let us observe in pass- 
ing that when God promises ‘release from tem- 
poral punishments to those that reform, this is 
not always to be understood of all punishments, 
but only of so many. For God frequently pun- 
ishes even those who reform, but paternally and 
gently. So God restored his penitent people from 
the Babylonian captivity into their native [s1sb 
country, but he did not restore the ‘pristine lib- 
erty and glory of their kingdom. But in respect 
to eternal punishment there is no promise of re- 
mission which excludes reference to Christ. Here 
belong those statements of Scripture which, with- 
out any distinction of time, show that Christ 
tasted death for all, that he gave himself a ran- 
som! for all,? and especially those which repudiate 
by the addition of a comparison all restriction of 
time, as when all are said to have sinned, and to 
be justified through the redemption in Christ,8 
and when it is said that by one, Christ, justifica- 
tion came to all men (viz. as many as are Jjusti- 

1 Gyridutpov. 2 Heb. ii. 9; 1 Tim. ii. 6. 3 Rom. iil. 23. 
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fied), just as by one, Adam, condemnation came 
upon all. Hence it is that Christ is called the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.? 
This passage is vindicated from the interpretation 
of Socinus® both by the connection of the words, 
and the corresponding passage of Peter,‘ where 
redemption is said to have been made by the blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish, and with- 
out spot, foreknown before the foundation of the 
world, but made manifest in these last days. 
Elsewhere the death of Christ is said to have 
intervened for the redemption of those transgres- 
sions which were under the first covenant,> and 
through blood the justice of God is said to have 
been declared for the concealing ® of sins that are 
past, which God is shown to have tolerated mean- 
time, and to have borne deferring the exhibition 
of his justice till the time of Christ.’ 

There is, besides, the famous passage: “ Nor 
yet that he should offer himself often, as the high- 
priest entereth into the holy place every year with 
the blood of others; for then must he often have 
suffered since the foundation of the world,— but 
now once in the end of the world hath he ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

1 Rom. iii. 12; v. 17, 18; vid. on this passage in Rom. Cyrii 
adv. Anthrop. cap. 9. 


2 Rev. xiii. 8. 3 ii, 26. 41 Pet. i, 19, 20, 
> Heb. ix. 15. 6 [Zat. dissimulatio.] 7 Rom. iii. 25. 
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And as it is appointed unto men once to die, and 
after this the judgment, so Christ was once offered 
to bear the sins of many.”! If the entire connec- 
tion of this passage is rightly attended to, and 
especially if the passage of Peter * where the same 
subject is treated, and almost in the same words, 
is compared with it, the sacrifice of Christ will 
appear to differ from the Levitical in that the 
power of the latter was limited by the space of a 
year ; but the power of the former extended itself 
through all ages, since his passion was regarded 
by God as completed before all ages, though in 
fact completed at a fixed time, and so the decree 
of God has thus heen openly revealed to us. Un- 
less this were so, Christ ought frequently to suffer, 
not after he began to preach, but from the very 
beginning of the world. These words have eyvi- 
dently no force except the power of the death of 
Christ extends itself to all sins which have ever 
been remitted to men from the beginning of the 
world, just as judgment after death extends to all 
those sins which the man has committed during 
life. The contrary interpretation of Socinus not 
only makes the words meaningless, but also 
weakens the argument of the writer. For when 
you affirm that Christ must have been offered 
more frequently, it does not follow that he [s19a 
ought to have suffered not only more frequently, 
1 Heb. ix. 25-28. 21 Pet. 1.)19.. * 
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but also more frequently from the foundation of 
the world, unless you affirm along with the rest 
that he ought to have been offered more fre- 
quently from the foundation of the world. These 
two things are mutually connected, because the 
effect of the oblation does not extend further than 
the dignity of the immolation. But, granting that 
which the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
combating, viz. the equality of the Levitical sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice of Christ, it would follow 
that Christ ought to have been offered more fre- 
quently from the foundation of the world, only 
because the effect of the oblation of Christ was 
extended to all the sins which have been commit- 
ted and remitted from the foundation of the world. 
For if it were on the same level with the Levitical 
sacrifice (which has a virtue limited to a certain 
time), certainly the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice 
could not reach from the time in which he died 
to most distant times, but there would evidently 
have been need that between both points of time 
many actions of that sort should intervene. 

II. To come now to those testimonies which 
Socinus thinks properly pertain to the time of 
Christ and the new covenant,— Jeremiah indeed 
says + that God will be propitious to sins. But he 
does not deny what Paul says, that this propiti- 


ation is made in the blood of Christ; or that God — 


* 1 Jer. xxxi. 34. 2 Rom. iii. 23. 
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has regard to Christ. Indeed, all the prophets 
(among whom is Jeremiah also), give testimony 
that remission of sins is received through the 
name, that is, through the power and virtue of 
Christ.1 It is said that we have obtained libera- 
tion through Christ according to that covenant 
which God had made with the fathers, and ac- 
cording to those things which he had announced 
previously through the prophets.2 The Baptist 
also by divine command promises remission to 
penitents, and that through the tender mercy of 
God.? But the same man said that Christ was 
the Lamb which takes away the sins of the world, 
that is, by sacrifice, as the Apocalypse expresses 
it, or by blood, as Peter says. The mention made 
in these passages of the Lamb shows clearly what 
the Baptist had in mind. 

III. The word to remit, which Socinus presses, 
is in Greek adcévar, which an ancient interpreter 
has nominally translated* dimittere. But we have 
shown above that neither the Greek nor the Latin 
word has that force, which necessarily includes 
every kind of yielding of proper right, as thie 
origin, and primitive signification of the word is 
opposed to xparety, which is to retain, or bring 
- into. Whence, further, by a certain figure of 
- speech it began to be transferred to punishment, 


1 Acts x. 43. 2 Luke i. 68, 70-74. 3 Luke i. 77.. 
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and then to death, nor to these things only but 
also to others. The Greeks call even the dis- 
charge of a guiltless defendant ddeous. 

We have also shown above how much differ- 
ence there is between a remission of a debt, and 
a remission of punishment. And we have shown 
that in the remission of punishment which is 
granted by a ruler, there is no relinquishment of 
such a peculiar and private right as Socinus indi- 
cates, viz. of absolute ownership or debt. For 
these things the reader may therefore turn back. 
We have only to add now, that it is not true, as 
Soeinus thinks, that a remission is inconsistent 
with every antecedent payment.* 

That this may be understood let us give some 
description of the remission of debt, which con- 
tains under it the two species, viz. remission of « 
the thing loaned, and of punishment. This is — 
319b]| according to the usage of the word both 
in civil law and in common speech. To remit a 
debt is an act either of a creditor, or a ruler, set- 
ting the guilty person’ free from the obligation of 
punishment or debt. 

For the sake of those who are less familiar 
with legal terms we will undertake a more ex- 
tended explanation. In law destruction of obli- 
gation is called liberation. Payment may precede 
this, it cannot follow it, for no act can be occu- 
pied with that which no longer exists. Libera- _ 
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tion, therefore, takes place sometimes with pre- 
ceding payment and sometimes without any pay- 
ment. Of payments one kind liberates ipso facto, 
another not tpso facto. Payment of exactly the 
same thing that was in the obligation liberates 
ipso facto. Whoever makes the payment, whether 
it be the guilty person himself, or some one 
else for him with the intention of liberating him, 
he pays as if he were the guilty person. ‘This is 
to be noted, because if another person makes the 
same payment with a different intention, it does 
not liberate him.! When, therefore, the same 
thing is paid either by a debtor, or by another 
in the name of a debtor, there is no remission, for 
the ereditor, or ruler, does nothing about the 
debt. Wherefore, if any one has completely paid 
the penalty due, what takes place is liberation, not 
remission. The declaration of such liberation in 
the law of debt the jurists properly and strictly 
call quittance.? No other payment liberates ipso 
facto, as, for example, if anything is paid other- 
wise than is required by the obligation. But it 
is necessary to add the act of creditor or ruler, 
which act is properly and usually called remis- 
sion. Such a payment as can be either admitted 


1. Si poenae. L.in summa. D.decond.indeb. L. Cassius. 
D. de solut. 

2 amroxh. L. Si accepto.§1. D. de Acceptil. 

8L. 1,§2. D. de reb. cred. 
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or refused, has, when admitted in law, the special 
name of satisfaction, which is sometimes opposed 
to payment strictly so called. 

Here we must look for the reason why a subs- 
titute in corporal punishment cannot liberate a 
guilty person ipso facto by enduring the punish- 
ment. This is true primarily and per se, not 
because another pays (for this does not prevent 
liberation, so long as it is the will of the one who 
pays), but because he pays something else than 
what is in the obligation. In the obligation is 
prescribed the affliction of the guilty party himself. 
Hence, the common remark: Punishment attaches 
to the person. We may see this in other merely 
personal obligations to an act, as in a contract of 
marriage, and in an obligation to official duties.? 
In all these things, if another pays, liberation ipso 
facto will not follow, because it is not only pay- 
ment by another, but payment of another thing. 
Some act of the ruler must intervene that libera- 
tion may come to one from the punishment of 
another ; for the law demands that the delinquent 
shall himself be punished. This act with respect 
to the law is a relaxation or dispensation, with 
respect to the debtor a remission. 

Liberation without payment is effected oithars 
by a substitution of a new obligation, or by an en- 


1 L. satisfactio. D. desolut. ? [Zat. noxam caput soqui. 
8 L. operae. D. de operis libert. 
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tire destruction of the old. The liberation which 
is effected by a substitution of a new obligation is 
called a novation, and if the person of the debtor 
is changed, a delegation. That liberation which 
without any payment entirely destroys the debt, if 


— itis performed concerning the thing loaned with 


certain solemn words, is called in civil law accep- 
tilation. “ But in regard to the punishment it has 
no proper name (inasmuch as it necessarily ex- 
cludes payment of any kind and amount), but is 
called by the common name grace, pardon, [320a 
indulgence, abolition. 

Socinus, therefore, makes a twofold mistake 
when he applies to that remission which God 
concedes to us, a word taken from the civil law, 
viz. acceptilation. For, in the first place, this 
word may be applied, even when no payment pre- 
cedes, to the right over a thing loaned, but is not, 
and cannot be, applied to punishment. We no- 


where read that indulgence of crimes was called 


by the ancients acceptilation. For that is said to 
be accepted which can be accepted. The ruler 
properly exacts corporal punishment, but does not 
accept it, because from punishment nothing prop- 
erly comes to him. | 

But, in the next place, acceptilation is opposed 
to some sort of payment. Hence it is figura- 
tively defined an imaginary payment. But Christ 
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gave his life a ransom! for us.2. We were bought 
with a price, that is, we were liberated by some 
payment.’ This is, therefore, no case of accepti- 
lation. Neither is there a payment of the exact 
debt so as to liberate ipso facto, for our death, 
even our eternal death, was in the obligation. 
Nor is there a novation, nor a delegation, for 
after we are liberated there follows neither a 
similar debt nor another debtor. But this is a 
remission with an antecedent satisfaction. Soci- 
nus is mistaken in thinking that these conflict 
with one another, since on the contrary, all satis- 
faction (that is, refusable payment), is admitted 
in such a way that there is place for remission. 

When we say that there is an antecedent satis- 
faction, it must be understood either in reference 
to the act itself, as in the case of the sins of Chris- 
tians, or to a certain and irrevocable decree, as in 
the case of sins committed and remitted under 
the law. For what God decrees to do is regarded : 
as already done, and when a debt is truly paid it 
makes no difference at what time this is done, 
especially with him who has most clear knowledge 
of what will certainly take place, and sees it vy 
intuition as always present.* 

The arguments therefore, which Socinus addu- 
ces to prove that satisfaction cannot follow remis- 


1 AvTpoy. 2 Matt. xx. 28. 8% 1Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23, vid. infra. 
* Socinus admits this intuitional view of God’s, ii. 27. 
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sion, or that it must take place exactly at the 
same time, and that there is indeed no novation 
or delegation, nor can there be any liberation 
when there is no remission are adduced in vain, 
and are not pertinent to the question. But when 
he says that the debt is entirely and immediately 
removed by satisfaction, this is certainly pertinent 
to the subject, but is not true, unless satisfaction 
be taken contrary to the usage of law, for the 
payment of the very thing which was due by the 
debtor. Of the latter we are not treating; but 
when another man pays for a debtor, and pays 
another thing than what was due, a double act of 
the will is required to liberate. For he who pays 
must intend that the debtor be liberated or there 
is no liberation, as we have shown above, and the 
creditor or ruler must be willing to accept the 
payment of one thing for another. Now, as any 
one may impose upon an act depending upon his 
r own free-will, a law; so what is due without con- 
- dition may be brought by novation under a con- 
- dition. So, also, he who pays for another, and 
he who admits the payment of one thing for 

another, may jointly permit that remission follow 
either immediately or upon a fixed day, and also 
either without condition or with a condition. But 
_ this was the mind, and this the will both of Christ 
in making the satisfaction, and of God in admit- 
ting the satisfaction ; this finally the treaty and 
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320b] covenant, not that God should immedi- 
ately remit the punishment at the very time of 
Christ’s suffering, but when man, converted to 
God by true faith in Christ, should suppliantly 
pray for forgiveness, then, and not till then, should 
he be forgiven upon the advocacy and intercession 
of Christ with the Father. At this point, then, 
the satisfaction does not prevent remission from 
following. For satisfaction had not already re- 
moved the debt, but it had effected this, that at 
some time the debt should be removed on its 
account. 

The word remission, powerless in itself, Socinus 
supplies with a support from the parable of Matt. 
xviii. 22 sq., and that by a twofold argument. — 
First, that God is compared with a king remit- 
ting a debt to his servant, though no mention is 
added of satisfaction. Secondly, that we are 
tacitly commanded to do the same as God. But 
we ought by no means to forgive those who sin 
against us in such a way as to demand punish- 
ment from their friends. 

The answer is easy. ‘The comparison is stretched 
farther than that to which it has reference. Such 
extension in every argument derived from a simil- 
itude is a fault. Christ compares himself to a 
thief, and us to a steward giving away another’s 
property, not that he steals, or that we ought to 
steal. But he compares himself to a thief beca 
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he comes unexpectedly, and us to the steward 
because we ought to do with our own what he did 
with that which was not his own. So, in this 
parable of Matthew, kindness toward our neighbor 
is commended to us, because God is kind to us. 
The king in the parable and God correspond in 
this particular, that they are kind to those who 
are placed far below them. God exhibits this 
kindness by remitting punishment, the king by 
remitting a debt. Should there be another kind 
of debt, then there would be another kind of re- 
mission. But in this the king and God do not 
correspond, that the king remits without satisfac- 
tion, but God does not remit without satisfaction. 
But this is not intended to be the point of com- 
parison. 

There is also another reason. For with regard 
to the debt, the law of which has been prepared 
for the advantage of the creditor, a man has the 
freest power of decision. The less he demands, 
the more liberal he is. But.in making a demand 
he exercises no act of virtue. But in regard to 
punishment, which pertains to the common good 
and to order, a ruler has, to be sure, power, but 
not boundless power. And when he exacts pun- 
_ishment he exercises a certain virtue, which is 
called retributive justice, as we have shown above. 

So far as the second comparison which is insti- 
tuted between God and us in the application of 
9 
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the parable is concerned, nothing can be inferred 
from it except that it is not equitable in us to be 
more severe towards an equal than God, so much 
our superior, is towards us, miserable pygmies. 
Hence it follows that we ought not to demand 
vengeance more than God does punishment. But 
God has liberated us from punishment, therefore 
we ought to have no desire for vengeance. How 
God has effected that liberation the passage does 
not tell us, neither did it intend to tell us. At 
this point there is no similitude, but a dissimili- 
tude. God is a judge, and we are private persons. 
It belongs to a judge to be solicitious of example ; 
that care does not belong to private persons. 
The power of punishment is involved in the office 
of a judge; that power is taken away from private 
persons. But if the comparison were pressed too 
far, as is done by Socinus, it would follow that 
even judges ought not to demand punishment 
from criminals. | 

21a] Dimly perceiving that the word remis- 
sion is not strong enough to exclude every kind 
of payment, or satisfaction, Socinus hopes for 
more help in some way from another word, yapi- 
feo@a, which Paul uses thrice in this argument.} 
We have shown above that this word must point 
out some benefit, especially something not due. 


Socinus affirms, as if an established fact, that to © 


1 Col. ii. 13; iii. 13; Eph. iv. 32. 
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complete the meaning of this word it is required » 
that some one should take something from him- 
self, deprive himself of some possession. This 
is plainly untrue. I will not dwell upon those 
references made everywhere in the Scriptures to 
the gifts! of God, as for example, among other 
things, when it is said to be given? to us to be- 
lieve in Christ, and to suffer for Christ. When 
Jesus bestowed sight® upon the blind man did he 
deprive himself of any advantage ? He who con- 
demns an innocent man for the sake of another is 
said to deliver* that man to another though he 
was not the possession of the one condemning. 
Paul had exercised the severity of the apostolic 
condemnation upon the man guilty of incest, 
though he was not himself injured, and for no 
advantage to himself; remitting this, he says 
that he forgives.© Also when admonishing the 
Corinthians to admit the same man to the enjoy- 
ment of his former fellowship, he calls this also 
forgiving. From these and many other passages 
of the New Testament, and of other writers as 
well, it clearly appears that*to complete the signi- 
fication of the word yapifec@az it is enough that 
the recipient obtain something not due to him, 
even if he who gives parts with nothing. 
1 yapiouara. 2 yapioOjvat. 


3 éyapicuto Tb BAcmety. 4 yapi(ecOa, Acts xxv. 11, 16. 
5 xapiCeoOa, 2 Cor. ii. 10. 8 yapiCeoOat, ib. 7, and 10. 
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Moreover, as we have seen above, the ruler in 
punishment gives up nothing peculiar or personal. 
This is the more plain in this argument from the 
fact that forgiving is not only attributed to God 
but also to Christ. The injury of sin is properly 
done to God, so that if on that account in remit- 
ting sins God must be said to take something 
from himself, yet the same cannot be said of 
Christ as mediator. There is no more truth in 
what Socinus adduces from his previous proposi- 
tion, viz. that forgiving? is entirely inconsistent 
with any satisfaction, for it is not inconsistent 
' with that which is admitted when it might be re- 
_ | jected, and to which he who is benefited has con- 

‘tributed nothing. But both of these things are 
true of Christ’s satisfaction for us. The Latin 
word condonare, since the Holy Spirit has not 
seen fit to employ it in this discussion, would 
occupy our attention to no purpose. But if this 
word were also in the Sacred Writings, since in 
punishment giving, properly so called, has no 
place, and the tropical use of the word is not 
uncommon, nothing tould be inferred from this 
quarter against satisfaction, since anything may 
rightly be said to be forgiven as well as remit- 
ted, even when a payment has been made, if it be 
such a payment as would not have the power of 
liberation without an act of free-will. 1 

1 Eph. iv. 32. 27d xapl(erGa. 
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princes pardon those accused of capital crimes, 
they are accustomed to impose upon them some 
fine, and some public deprecation of their fault. 
Yet this does not prevent us from saying that 
they forgive crimes. How much more justly, 
therefore, may this word be used when [3216 
the required satisfaction does not proceed from. 
us, but liberation comes entirely gratuitously, so 
far as we are concerned, although not absolutely 
gratuitously. This is the meaning of Scripture 
when it says that we are justified freely, and im- 
mediately adds, “through the redemption which 
is in Christ Jesus.”! Certainly when the Scrip- 
ture says, and not in one place merely, that we 
are redeemed, and even with a price, and that 
Christ gave himself, or his flesh, to liberate us, 
we cannot in any fairness overturn all the force 
of these expressions by insisting upon the word 
forgiveness, above what usage demands. 

To another argument of Socinus’s which is 
derived from the imitation of God and Christ in 
freely giving commanded us, there is no need of 
making further response than has been already 
made to the parable of Matthew. The thing is 
proposed for our imitation, not every mode of the 
thing. The thing is kindness, even after sin; 
and out of this a consequent remission, or (if you 
prefer to say) forgiveness. The mode is differ- 


1 Rom. iii. 24. 
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ent,—in God, upon antecedent satisfaction ; in 
our case without it. This is nothing wonderful 
when God is a judge, we private persons. 

But if one contemplates the matter more sub- 
tilely he will find perhaps, that not even from 
that forgiveness which is prescribed to us is all 
satisfaction removed, but only that which in con- 
sideration of the person, viz. that of an equal, 
and not a superior, surpasses the proper limit. 
For that confession of fault, and prayer for’ for- 
giveness (which Christ does not forbid us to de- 
mand), is not so entirely diverse from satisfac- 
tion but that the Latins, with a high degree of 
elegance called it by an appropriate term, satis- 
facere. So, also, Paul employs the word forgive 
of the Corinthians, when notwithstanding “ the 
punishment inflicted of many” had preceded.? 
And in the ages next after the apostles we know 
that the peace of the church (as they called it), 
was not granted to those who had fallen publicly, 
except after certain public acts of humiliation, 
which they also called satisfaction. 

The argument derived from liberality rests up- 
on a fragile foundation. As we have shown be- 
fore, that virtue which God exercises in remitting 
sins is-not liberality, but clemency, which Seneca 
rightly defines as the lenity of a superior towards 


an inferior in fixing punishment. Cicero, em- 


1 Luke xvii. 4. 2 2 Cor. ii. 6. 
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ploying the name of the genus for the species, 
called this very clemency lenity, and defined it, 
— justice residing in the moderation of the pun- 
isher, — the word justice being taken in so broad 
a sense as to include pity, faith, and friendship. 
This clemency pertains to that virtue which Aris- 
totle in his Ethics calls mwpaorns. Clemency is 
Tov apyovTos mpaorns. But there is a great dis- 
tinction between zmpaotns and édevepiotns. The 
Scriptures call this clemency of God by a some- 
what more general term ypnotorys,! but never 
érevGepiorns. And what is more to the point, the 
word éAevGepiorns is applied to God not even in 
other things which are commonly given and re- 
ceived. But this virtue is rather called the love? 
of God, for liberality is properly to give some- 
thing in such a way that the giver has less. But 
as Socinus with great intemperance of speech 
condemns the perpetual doctrine of the [s22a 
church as impious and sacrilegious, so he, in 
recognizing as he does a twofold liberality of God 
(but we a single only), does great injury to the 
truth. For our doctrine recognizes not a twofold 
liberality (for that word is foreign to the argu- 
ment, and is not employed in Scripture), but a 
twofold beneficence of God, and, indeed, a much 
greater beneficence than the newly arisen doctrine 
of Socinus. It is beneficence, in the first place, 
* Rom. ii. 4; xi. 22; Tit. iii. 4. 2 | Lat. charitas. | 
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_ because when God was moved with great hatred 
of sin, and could no more choose to spare us than 
he could the angels that sinned, yet that he might 
spare us he not only admitted such a payment as 
he was not bound to admit, but further, he him- 
self devised it. This benefit, certainly, is much 
ereater and more illustrious than if God, plainly 
judging that it made no difference whether he set 
up an example or not, had left our sins unpun- 
ished, as Socinus says. Therefore the clemency 
of God is not overturned by the payment of the 
penalty, since the admission of such payment, 
and much more the devising of it, proceeded 
from clemency alone. It is beneficence, again, 
because God surrendered his dearly beloved Son, 
the image of himself, and (if it is proper so to 
speak) another self, to death, not only that he 
might testify to the truth of his doctrine, and 
so come to the resurrection (which are the two 
opinions between which Socinus hesitates), but 
even chiefly that he might perfect the payment of 
which I have spoken, or satisfaction, by bearing 
the punishment of our sins. In that case, Soci- 
nus ought certainly to confess that he would owe 
less to Christ than we owe. Nay, even the love 
of God is declared greater by us, as appears be- 
cause justice requires us to estimate benefits not 
by their expense alone, but especially by the ad- 
vantage which is derived from the expense for 
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the benefited party. But; beside the advantage 
which Socinus confesses as well as we, we grate- 
fully acknowledge: one pre-eminent benefit which 
he denies. 

We do not, however, say that God devoted his 
Son that he might receive his own, and so make 
God sordid, as Socinus reproaches us with doing ; 
but we say that God did this that he might openly 
testify of the desert of sin and his own hatred 
of sin, and at the same time, so far as it could 
be done in sparing us, consult for the order of 
things and for the authority of his own law. So- 
cinus’s view is as unjust and (to use his own 
word, for he says that we make God monstrous !) 
as monstrous as ours. For the superadded end 
of making satisfaction renders the sufferings of 
Christ no more severe. Socinus himself is com- 
pelled to confess that they were inflicted by God 
without cruelty. Nay, because they have more 
objects to accomplish they are the more removed 
from the appearance of cruelty. For the cruel 
one is he who tortures another without cause, or 
for slight cause. And further, this object of 
making satisfaction or bearing punishment is con- 
nected with the death of Christ much more openly — 
and much more closely than those objects which 
Socinus recognizes. Testimony of doctrine might 
be sufficiently and abundantly supplied by the. 


1 [Zat. immanis. | 
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miracles; even celestial glory might easily be con- 
ferred upon Christ without the intervention of 
death ; but death, and especially such a death, is 
a proper means of averting punishment, and the 
punishment itself of procuring liberation.” 

322b] But although up to this point we have 
shown that satisfaction was made to God by the 
punishment of Christ, we have not intended to 
deny that the efficacy of the satisfaction lay also 
in the action of Christ. For frequently a pleasing 
act is accepted, as it were, in compensation for 
punishment. * By adding a benefit,” says Seneca, 
‘‘the injury is prevented from appearing.” + But 
although God, who needs nothing,? cannot receive 
a benefit, yet the supreme goodness accepts any 
kind of service as if it were a benefit. So Ahab 
averted temporal punishment by suppliantly ven- 
erating God. Not only a man’s own action may 
procure impunity for him, but also that of some 
other one with whom he is connected. So David’s 
posterity were saved from punishment on account 
of David himself,? and not only on account of 
the promises made to him, but also because his 
acts had pleased God, who estimated them accord- 


1 De benef. lib. vi. ch. v, where he shows that to return is to 
give one thing for another, and that by a payment not the same 
thing is paid, but its equivalent. 

2 dvevdens. 

8 2 Kings viii. 19, 
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ing to his own goodness.! Aelianus tells us that 
Aeschylus was liberated from punishment because 
his father Amyntas had bravely saved his native 
country. Among the Romans, when Titus Quinc- 
tius was accused he profited by the memory of his 
father Cincinnatus. Livy says of Appius: “ He 
related the good deeds of his fathers towards the 
republic, that he might deprecate punishment.” 
“ Plautius Lateranus,” says Tacitus, ‘“ was saved 
from execution for the distinguished merit of his 
uncle.” And generally? Sallust: “If they have 
done wrong, ancient nobility, the brave deeds of 

their forefathers, protect them.” Cicero: “The | 
services of his ancestors, if any shall still be 
known, ought to help him who prays that he may 
be pardoned.’ Quintilian: “The merits of an- 
cestors commend a man in peril.” Josephus: 
‘The services of ancestors ought to be a defence 
against the punishment due to posterity.” But 
as deeds temporally good secure temporal impu- 
nity, the work of Christ, perfectly and spiritually 
good, has availed to secure our liberation from 
eternal punishment. This is the thought of the 
‘passage :® “¢ By the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous,’ that is, shall be justified, 
shall be regarded as:innocent. And again: “For 
his name’s sake”’ (viz. Christ’s, for Christ alone, 

1] Kings xi. 13; 2 Kings vill. 19; xx. 6. 
? |Zat. Et in universum Sall.] 3 Rom. v. 19. 
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and not God, had just been mentioned, as Socinus 
confesses!) are our sins forgiven.2 Certainly by _ 
this phrase, “for any one’s name’s sake,” is — 
- denoted the impulsive cause. Socinus has not © 
proved the contrary by any other passage of 
Scripture. 

But what we have now said of satisfaction, 
that it should be referred first to the punish- 
ment, and then to the act of submission, should 
be understood also of the propitiation of God, of 
our redemption, and of expiation. We will now 
gird ourselves for the explanation of these things. 


1 This is besides proved by a similar passage, Acts x. 43. 
2 1 John ii. 12, 


CHAPTER VII. 


ON THE PROPITIATION AND RECONCILIATION MADE BY 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


Lest some one should suppose a dispute to have 
been instituted over a single word, Socinus has 
himself taken sufficient care to prevent it. Since 
_ he says in many places that he does not object to 
the mere word satisfaction, but to the thing ex- 
spressed by that word. And so he repudiates all 
such expressions as these: Christ recon- [s23a 
ciled God to us by his death ; Christ liberated us 
from the hands of divine justice by giving it his 
blood as the price of our redemption; Christ 
made compensation for our sins by his own obe- 
_dience; Christ richly merited that God should 
— bestow upon us the remission of our sins ; Christ 
by laying down his life appeased the wrath of 
God toward us;——and repudiates them no less 
than the word satisfaction. And yet if the dis- 
_ pute had been instituted over the word, it would 
not be just to deprive the church of the right of 
interpreting the Scriptures. In this is involved 
141 | 
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the right of transferring those things which 
either the prophets have said in Hebrew or the 
apostles in Greek, and which are frequently red- 
olent of Hebraisms and Syriasms, to other words, 
as may be most convenient, or of reducing to a 
summary, in a clear, abridged expression, what 
the Scripture has given in different places upon 
the same topic. So, as the Scripture has said 
that Christ was delivered to death on account of 
our sins, that he bore our sins,—that is, the 
punishment of our sins, —and that his blood was 
poured out for the remission of sins, we may ex- 
press the thought by the significant Latin word 
satisfaction. For in law and common usage that_ 
word signifies the exhibition of some deed or 
thing, from which not indeed ipso facto, but by 
a succeeding act of the will, liberation follows ; 
and it is commonly employed in this sense not 
only of pecuniary debts, but also of crimes. This 
is called in languages corrupted from the Roman 
** contenting any one.” , 

But that it may appear that words having the 
same force, and even the very phrases which So- 
cinus rejects, are found in the sacred writings, in 
addition to those which in the first explanation of 
this view above were adduced from the saered 
volume, we will add also certain other testimo- — 
nies, and refer them to four classes. The first — 
class will contain words which designate the 
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averting of wrath; the second, those which in- 

dicate a liberation made by redemption, or the 
giving of a price; the third, those which carry 
an intimation of surrogation; the fourth, those 
which ascribe to the death of Christ the efficacy 
of an expiatory sacrifice.! 

I. To turn to the first class: It is very well 
known that to turn away the wrath of any one 
is signified in Greek by the words tAdoKecOar, 
ELPNVOTIOLELY, KATANAGT OEY, ATOKaTAANACCEW ; in 
Latin, placare, pacare, conciliare or reconciliare, 
also propitiare. The act itself, and that by which 
the act is properly effected, is called by the Greeks 
ttacpos, and by the Latins placamen. Wrath in 
God is so called, as we have seen above, anthro- 
popathically, as if it were a love -of punishing. 
The apostle says it.is disclosed or revealed from 
heaven upon all impiety and unrighteousness of 
men, since they hold back? the truth in unrigh- 
teousness, that is, rebel against the known com- 
mands of God. No one is excepted, since we are 
all by nature sons of wrath, that is, exposed to 
the divine wrath. This wrath abides over ® cer- 
tain ones. It is averted from those over whom 


1 |The remaining four chapters of the work are each occupied | 


_ with one of these classes. | 

2 [E.V. “hold the truth”; Grotius: ‘detineo.” Gr. “ karéxw.” 
Rom. i. 18.| 

8 John iii. 36 [E.V. “ abideth on.”’ Grot. “super manet.” Gr. 
— “uéver ew airdv.”| 


* 
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it does not remain. This aversion Christ obtains — 
by his death, which is rightly called propitiation. 
The apostle John twice calls it this, when he 
says:1 “Jf any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and 
he is the propitiation? for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole — 
world.” Also:*® ‘“ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
323b]| Son to be the propitiation 2 for our sins.” 
With this passage we must compare that of Paul’s: 
“God commendeth his love towards us, in that, — 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 4 
Both Paul and John prove by the same argument 
that we did not first love, but were loved by God. 
And when Paul says that Christ died, John says 
that he was made a propitiation. We should add 
also the following passage of Paul’s:® “ We are 
justified freely by his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set — 
\.- forth to be a propitiation® through faith in his — 
_ blood.” 
\. Christ was therefore made (acpuds or thac- 
_) ~rhpwov in his blood. Is this anything else than — 
*%:  \ that which Socinus denies, that God was propi- 
\_. tiated by Christ? For when iacpés, in John, is 
“interpreted expiation,? and when, further, Socinus r 


1] John ii. 1, 2. 2 frauds. $1 Jolin iv. 10. 
*Rom.v. 8. © Rom. iii. 24,25. ® iAaorhpuov. 7 i, S08 
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understands by this word “expiation” the de- 
struction of sin, he does this without cause, and 
without authority. ‘Adoxew among all Greek 
writers, poets, historians, and others, is to pro- 
pitiate, and is ordinarily construed with the ac- 
cusative designating the person whose wrath is 
turned away. The same is true in the Septua- 
gint, and in Luke.! In one place only? is Christ 
said to be constituted high-priest to expiate the 
sins of the people. In this passage the phrase 
“to expiate sins”’ is an enallage, by Hebraism, 
where according to usage we should say, to propt- 
tiate God concerning sins.2 So the Hebrews 
employ nbo. The phrase “to expiate sins” * is 
found in Kcclesiasticus. In the Psalms :5 “ Who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities.”” The meaning there 
is consequently expiation, but such an expiation 
as is made by propitiation. Otherwise this use 
of the word would have nothing in common with 
the nature of the word, or with its perpetual sig- 
nification. Wherefore such expiation as Socinus 
speaks of,° that is, the destruction of sin, which may 
take place without propitiation, the word tAdoxeo- 
Oat, and idaopos, derived from it, cannot denote. 

1 xviii. 13 [passive. | 

2 Heb. ii. 17. eis 7d fAdoKeoOat Tas GuapTias Tod Aaod. 

8 jAdoKeoOat Ocdv wep) TaY GuapTiar. 

4 ebiAdokeTat Guaptias. 

® roy evtAarevovTa mdoas Tals avoulas |Grot. Guaprias.| 


© ii. 16. 
10 
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But iAacrHpiov in Paul is interpreted by So- 
cinus as that in which God shows himself pro- 
pitiated. We do not deny that this signification 
can be made to agree with the word, and that for 
some such reason the writer to the Hebrews calls 
the cover of the ark tAaorHpiov.! But since words 
of this termination properly indicate a certain 
effective power, but a declarative improperly, 
there is no sufficient reason for departing from the 
proper use. For Christ appears to be called by 
Paul ‘AaoTyHpioy in the same sense as he is called 
iitaopos by John. But tAaouos everywhere means 
propitiation, and not the testimony of propitiation. 
Wherefore, Scripture interpreting Scripture, the 
word tAacrypiov must be expounded in reference 
to Christ actively, not declaratively. The addi- 
tional word blood, to which the power of propitia-> 
tion is ascribed, shows this. For “ without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission.” ? Trite is 
the passage : 

“‘ Sanguine placastis ventos et virgine caesa.” 
There are also similar passages from the poets, 
of which there will be an opportunity of speaking 
below. 

s24a| II. The words cata\d\docew and atroka- 
TarrAdaooeww, to reconcile, which Paul uses in this 
argument,’ correspond to the word propitiate. So- 


1 Contra Soc., ii. 2. 2 Heb. ix. 22. 
3 Rom. v. 10, 11; 2 Cor. vy. 18; Eph. ii. 16 ; Col. i. 20. 
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cinus says in reply that it is not written that God 
is reconciled to us, but we to God. This is because 
God is not angry with us, and so in need of pro- 
pitiation, but we have ourselves turned away from 
him. But it is not true,‘as he assumes, that he 
who is of a hostile mind is reconciled, but not the 
other to him. For the word for reconciling, as 
well as the word for propitiating, employs pro- 
miscuously now the dative, and now the accusative 
of either party, both the hostile, and that which is 
not at all, or less, hostile. To reconcile us to God, 
therefore, and God to us, amount to the same 
thing. Sophocles, in the Ajax, says: 
“AAN olxeral Tot mpos TO KépdtaTov Tpazrets 


Tyopys, Geotow os karaAdaxOy xoAov. 


The chorus thus expressed what Ajax had before 
said : 
"AAN eit pds Te AovTPA Kal Tapaxrious 
Aeysivas, os av ipa? cyvicas éud, 
Myvw Bapetay adevouwpot Jeas." 
We see plainly here that to be reconciled to the 
gods is the same as to escape their wrath. And 


1 [Plumtre gives the following translation of these two passages : 


‘“‘ But he is gone, to best of tempers turned, 
That he may soothe the anger of the Gods.” 


“ But now I go to bathe 
Where the fair meadows slope along the shore, 
That having washed away my stains of guilt, 
I may avert the wrath the Goddess feels.’’| 


s 
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surely no one who has examined with some degree 
of care the passages above quoted will deny that 
the apostle is speaking of this reconciliation, that 
is, the turning away of God’s wrath, or at least of 
the latter. 

III. For in Romans, chapter fifth, Paul, twice 
expressing, after his custom, the same thing as he 


had said before, that Christ died for the ungodly ° 


and for sinners,! immediately declares? that 
‘‘ when we were enemies we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son.” But that this 
benefit is prior to conversion appears from the 
opposite member. “If these things are so,” he 
says, ““‘much more then, being now justified by 
his blood, we shall be saved from wrath,’ ”’? “* much 
more being reconciled we shall be saved by his 
life.” 4 The argument of the apostle proceeds 
from the greater to the less. If God was so good 
to us not yet converted, what will he be towards 
us converted? In this case, the word reconcilia- 
tion in the former member cannot denote conver- 
sion. | The apostle is pointing out something sin- 
cular in Christ. But to convert sinners is not of 
this kind, for they are never converted except as 
sinners. But to die for sinue s, and to reconcile 
sinners by death, is rare, and evidently singular, 
for they have always been very few who would 


1 yy. 6 and 8. 2v.10. By. 9, 4¥. 10, 


————( rl 
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submit to death for the sake of good men though 
they were their friends.! | 

Again, it is more proper to say.that we receive 
conversion to the glorious life of Christ than con- 
version to his death. But reconciliation is attri- 
buted to the death distinguished and discriminated 
from the glorious life of Christ, as the antithesis 
of the passage shows. 

Besides this, we may understand from the later 
benefit what the earlier is. The later, which per- 
tains to the unconverted, is to have peace with 
God,? to be saved from wrath.? This is what the 
apostle calls receiving reconciliation.*4 What is 
this receiving reconciliation but receiving remis- 
sion of sins, as the Scripture says?® But [sean 
to speak of receiving conversion is an unknown 
use of language. If, therefore, in the latter mem- 
ber to receive reconciliation is to receive recon- 
ciliation of sins, and by the effect to be liberated 
from wrath or from punishment, in the former 
member also to be reconciled ought to have an 
analogous meaning. The former benefit is the 
right to a thing; the latter is the exhibition of the 
same thing. 

In addition to all this, one cannot say, except 
improperly or awkwardly, that the love of God is 
to be inferred from our being relieved of the hate 


wi? ; a Wa ke 3 vv. 9 and 10. ye Thy 
5 Acts x. 43; xxvi. 18. 
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of God. If the apostle had wished to treat of the 
benefit of our conversion this should certainly 
_ have been expressed by some other word signify- 
ing not our action, but that of God. But nothing 
is plainer than our interpretation, nothing more 
pertinent to the apostle’s object. The objection 
which Socinus raises that mention of satisfaction 
is not apposite here, or still more, that the glory 
of love is diminished by it, is invalid. For satis- 
faction is mentioned not with reference to punish- 
ment, but with reference to the mode of liberating 
us. Nor is it possible, as we have proved above, 
that the love of God for men should be displayed 
in any other way more clearly than in this, that 
though he was angry, that is, demanded punish- 
ment, yet he provided a way for our impunity by 
devoting Christ to this object. 

IV. In 2 Cor. v., near the close, as in the pas- 
sage from Romans, is found mention of a two-fold 
veconcilation. ‘The former reconciliation is that 
by which God has reconciled all things, or the 
world, to himself, through Christ, or in Christ. 
The latter is that to which the apostles, as minis. 
iers of reconciliation, to whom is committed the 
word of reconciliation, exhort men in the name 
of Christ, and God.2 The former, therefore, can- 
not be conversion, for it is the antecedent, and 


lyy. 18, 19. 2 vv. 18, 19, 20. 
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especial material of that discourse through which 
conversion is brought about. 

Paul himself shows that it consists in a non- 
imputation of sins, that is, in a decree of non-im- 
putation. Not to impute, and to remit sins, 
amount to the same thing.!. How is this decree 
of non-imputation founded upon Christ? Let 
Paul answer:? “ God hath made him to be sin 
for us who knew no sin.” 

The objection of Socinus that non-imputation 
of sin conflicts with the mode of reconciliation 
through satisfaction lacks a reason. For, as has 
been explained above, satisfaction precedes, then 
the remission or non-imputation follows, not to 
dwell on the fact that it is not said absolutely 
that God does not impute sins, but that he does 
not impute them to the men who have sinned. 
But it is possible that sin should be both remitted 
or non-imputed to one, and imputed to another, 
or example’s sake} or that another should be 
afflicted and punished for that cause, as is plain 
from many things alleged above, and especially 
from the history of David. It is not true, because 
the expressions “not imputing sins,” and “he 
made him to be sin who knew no sin,” do not 
exhibit entire verbal consistency, that they per- 
tain to different things. They are connected by 
the copulative particles cai and yap. No subject 

1 Rom. iy. 6, 7, 8. 22 Corcyre ts 
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new or foreign to our argument intervenes. But 
- it is said that God made the apostles ambassadors 
and ministers of a benefit provided by himself, 
325 a] that they are sent into the world for this 
purpose, to implant in men by their preaching 
faith in this benefit. For producing this belief 
there is a very powerful argument in the deliver- 
ance of Christ to death. For it is by no means 
credible that God was willing to allow his most 
dear and most innocent Son to be so grievously 
afflicted, except with some momentous end in view. 
But this end, ever peculiar and in perfect consis- 
temcy with the act, on the testimony of Scripture 
throughout, with the aid of reason by induction, 
can scarcely be anything else than obtaining a 
right to pardon by an antecedent satisfaction. 
The expression, “ We beseech you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God,” } although from 
the nature of the word it may signify either throw 
off your hatred towards God or receive remission 
of sins (viz. by penitence”), yet from the nature 
of the subject more readily admits the latter sense. 
For it is not common for the weaker to receive 
the stronger into favor. Those words of Paul ex- _ 
press the ministry of reconciliation, which recon- 
ciliation he had just described as the non-impu-— 
tation of sins. So Christ himself says that he 


ly. 20. 2 Cf. Mark i. 4; Luke iii. 3; v. 31. 
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was sent to preach remission to captives,! and he 
commands his apostles to preach in his name re- 
mission of sins.? So Paul says that he proclaims 
the remission of sins.? 

V. In Ephesians * it is written of Christ: “‘ That 
he might reconcile both [Jews and Gentiles] unto 
God in one body.” In this passage the dative 0d 
can be governed only by the word amoxatadra€n. 
But the interpretation of Socinus that @e@ stands 
here by itself, or that to reconcile to God means 
to reconcile them to one another that they might 
serve God, is forced, harsh, and without authority. 
Neither can one draw a valid argument from the 
fact that in this place Paul is properly speaking 
of the peace made between Jews and Gentiles ; 
for it does not follow that the peace made for both 
with God is alien from the discussion. The two 
different things which are united are so united 
that they are first and chiefly united with the con- 
necting bond ; and they are not united except by 
and because of the bond. Jews and Gentiles were 
made friends with each other through their friend- 
ship with God. It is remarkable that Socinus does 
not perceive this, since he says himself® that the 
apostle having begun to speak of the harmony 

1 knpvéiae aixpardros &peow, Luke iv. 18. 

2 knpvooe év dvduatt adtov &peowv auapTi@y, Luke xxiv. 47. 

8 katayyéAAew Udeow dpaptiayv, Acts xiii. 38. 


* ii. 16. va droxatadAdin Tods dupwrépous ev évl oduatt TH OcG. 
> On Col. i. 20-22. 
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obtained among creatures subjoins immediately, 
without transitional particles, the mention of that 
reconciliation by which men are made friends with 
God, —— yes, even interjecting the word «at, which 
is commonly employed to connect only similar 
things. Hence it is manifest that these things 
are so connected that Paul in this passage referred 
the reconciliation of men with men to the recon- 
ciliation of men with God as he would an effect 
to its cause. It should be added that the blood 
of Christ is mentioned in this passage as if the re- 
conciliation were effected by it. But it is common 
in Scripture to connect the blood of Christ with 
the remission of sins as an especially appropriate 
effect. 

325b] VI. To the passage in Ephesians that 
passage to which allusion has already been made, 
viz. Col. i. 20, seems to correspond to such a de- 
eree that | have thought it should be brought in, 
rather than Eph. i. 9, 10, to explain the other. 
For there are many points of agreement. What 
is expressed in one passage separately by blood 
and the cross? in the other is brought into one 
expression, “* by the blood of the cross.’’? In the 
former you have zro@v eipyvnv, in the latter etpy- — 

1 Matt. xxvi. 28; Eph. i.7; Col. i. 14; Heb. ix. 22; Rom. iii. 
24,25; Rom. v. 9; 1Johni.7; 1 Pet.i.2; Rev. i. 5, viz. by pro- 
pitiating power; 1 John ii. 2 and iv. 10. 


2 Eph. ii. 13 and 16. 
3 Col. i. 20. 
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vorroinaas ; there “to reconcile both unto God,” 
here “‘ to reconcile all things unto himself.’? The 
importance of this lies in the fact that in the for- 
mer mention is made merely of men reconciled 
with one another because they had been recon- 
ciled to God; but in the latter, of men reconciled 
both among themselves and with the angels, be- 
cause reconciled to God. els avrov is everywhere 
unto himself; that is, God, as it also is interpreted 
in Syriac n>, that is, for himself? If those words 
meant what Socinus thinks they mean, namely, 
into one, it should have been written es To avrd, 
or at least efs adro, and not els abrév, or ets avTov, 
which necessarily refers to a certain person. It is 
no new thing that the preposition in with the accu- 
sative should be put instead of the dative, since 
among the Hebrews the interchange of 2 and > is 
very common. As Socinus confesses, the phrase 
katadrdrrecbal twa mpods érepov is in use among 
the Greeks. But no one will deny that in the 
apostles’ style e/s is put in the place of mpos, if he 
will diligently examine their writings.? Inter- 
change of the same words occurs not infrequently 
in. profane writers. 

For these reasons it is not probable, as Socinus 
thinks, that in this paragraph the topic is simply 
the reconciliation of creatures with one another, 

1 [Lat. in sese. | 2 [Lat. sibi. | 

3 Vid. Matt. xv. 24; Acts xvi. 40; Eph. tii. 19. 
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but in the following paragraph the reconciliation 
of men with God. On the contrary, what is said — 
universally in verse 20 is specially applied to the 
Colossians in verse 21, as is shown, by the words 
kal vpmas, that is, Nay, even you, or you also your- 
selves. In the latter paragraph it is not said, as 
Socinus thinks, that reconciliation is made by ren- 
dering us blameless, but that we are reconciled in 
in order to render us blameless. Of an end So- 
cinus makes a mode, certainly a great liberty to 
take! The Scripture everywhere hints that sins 
are remitted to us that for the future, bound by 
so great an obligation, we may live holily.1. And 
it is to be noted that in this paragraph also men- 
tion is made of the body of Christ, which indeed 
was broken for us for the remission of sins,? and 
of his death, to which, as we have already seen, 
remission is in like manner frequently attributed 
as an effect. The apostle adds that we have been 
reconciled though we were alienated and hostile 
in mind, as he has elsewhere said that Christ died 
for us though we were sinners and impious.? We 
believe with the more correctness that he is here 
treating of the same benefit for the reason that 
~ the beginning from which the apostle had come 
down into this discourse was that we have re- 
demption in Christ, viz. the remission of our sins. — 


1 Luke i. 74. 21 Cor. xi. 24; Matt. xxvi. 28. 
5 Rom. v. 6, 8. 
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And certainly we cannot more correctly under- 
stand how much God and Christ have loved us, 
and how much we owe to God and Christ than by 
considering that when we were as yet exposed to 
the wrath of God, and guilty of sins, a remission 
of sins was first obtained for us,and then [s26a 
applied to us. These two things the Scripture 
frequently connects. 

In another place! Socinus says that God ought 
to be completely placated, and by no means angry 
with us, before Christ should be sent to make a 
covenant. But he seems elsewhere? to recognize 
_ how foreign to the truth this is, since he has made 
God, at the very moment when he offered us con- 
ditions of restoration to friendship, not placated, 
but placable. And certainly reason dictates this. 
For in setting all persons under conditions free, 
there are prior conditions. But a condition ought 
not to be merely offered, but also fulfilled, before 
the completed act. Wherefore the Scriptures say 
that we have peace with God after we have been 
justified by faith. Before, we were children of 
wrath,4 for our sins are the cause of separation, 
that is, turn God away from us.° This wrath ex- 
cludes peace or friendship, but not every kind of 
_ love, taken in a broad sense. Not even Socinus 
_ holds that sins are properly remitted to men be- 
| a4. 7. har 2 158, 3 Rom. v. i. 

4 Eph. ii.3. 5 Isa. lix. 2, © Vid. John ii. 16; 1 John iy. 10, 
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fore repentance. But he who still imputes sins 
cannot be said to be placated at the time of the j 
act, or, to use Socinus’s term, fully placated. 
- To render this more clear we must make a dis- 
tinction between three moments, if I may use the 
term, of the divine will. 2 

The first is before the death of Christ was estab- 


: wiad ws 


~ 


lished, either in fact or in the divine decree and © 
prescience. In this moment God was angry with 

the sinner, but not in such a way as to reject all — 
plans for laying aside his wrath. e 

The second moment is when the death of Christ : 
has been determined upon, in which God has not — 
only decreed, but also promised, to lay aside his — 
wrath. | 

The third is when a man with genuine faith — 
believes in Christ, and Christ in accordance with 
the provisions of the covenant commends the be- — 
liever to God. Here, now, God lays aside his 
wrath, and receives the man into favor. 

But since active and passive verbs correspon- 
ding to the same things have a twofold significa- 
tion, so as either to point only to the force and _ 
efficacy, or to include also the effect, viz. the ulti- _ 
mate effect, it follows that in the first moment 
neither of these is possible. In respect to that, 
God can only be said to be placable. In the second 
and third he may rightly be said to be placated 
with a distinction of the two senses which | have 
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already indicated. In the former sense it is said : 
“God reconciled the world to himself in Christ,’’? 
and ‘‘ We were reconciled to God when we were 
enemies.”? In the latter: “‘ Be ye reconciled to 
God,’ ® “ We have received reconciliation.” + The 
same is the meaning of the words ‘“‘ redemption ”’ 

and “ expiation,’ and of that phrase by which 
Christ is sometimes said to die for all, sometimes 
for particular ones. 

Finally, we must note that the word “ recon- 
ciliation ” does not exclude satisfaction, or even 
payment or compensation. We find in Livy: 
“That he might by that gift reconcile to himself 
the minds of the citizens.”’ Similar expressions 
are frequent in others. For this reason we ought 
not to avoid calling Christ our reconciler, as the 
Scripture also shows by adding to reconciliation 
_ the mention of blood. 


19 Cor. v.19. 2 Rom. y.10. ®2Cor. v. 20. * Rom. v.11. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ON OUR REDEMPTION MADE BY THE BLOOD OF CHRIST, 


326b] We come now to the second class of - 


testimonies, which relates to redemption. We 
must first establish, as beyond controversy, the 
fact that redemption and similar words in the 
sacred writings are applied to our liberation from 
deserved punishment.! Socinus makes no objec- 
tion. Nay, even those passages which say that 


we are redeemed from iniquity and vain conver- — 


sation ? pertain to the same thing, since it is very 
common to put sin for the punishment of sin. 
This is made evident in the passage from Titus? 
by the word xa@apifav, that is, to expiate, which 
we shall explain below; and in the passage from 
Peter* by the reference to a lamb, that is, a vic- 
tim. Socinus does not deny that this redemption 
was ascribed to the death of Christ as a cause, 
since it is the testimony of many passages of 
Scripture.® 
1 Gal. iii. 18; Rom. iii. 24; especially, Eph. i. 7 and Col. i. 14. 
2 Tit. ii.14; 1Pet.i.18. % Tit. ii. 14. 
41 Pet, i. 18. ® Eph. i. 7; Rom. iii, 24 ; Heb. ix. 12, 
160 ) 
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But the subject of this investigation is how the | 
death of Christ is the cause of redemption. On 

a part, we say that the death of Christ was the 
cause of redemption, because God is induced by 
it to liberate us from punishment. But Socinus 
denies this. If there were any ambiguity in the 
testimonies in which mention is made of redemp- 
tion, it would be sufficient for interpreting them 
to bring in other passages of the same argument, 
such as we have cited in great numbers, which 
show, and not obscurely, that Christ died for our 
sins, that he bore our punishment, and so obtained 
remission of sins for us, because God was placated 
by his death. But we trust that the same doc- 
trine can be proved with sufficient clearness from 
the passages which contain the word ‘“ redemp- 
tion,”’ and other like words. 

There are in the Scriptures two phrases, the 
one speaking of the redemption of our sins, the 
other of our redemption, different in form of ex- 
pression, but both meaning the same thing. 

The former expression occurs in the passage! 
where the death of Christ is said to have been 
suffered “for the redemption of the transgres- 
sions.”’ By this style of speech, to redeem trans- 

_ gressions, or in Latin, culpas, delicta, crimina 
redimere, is signified not only the cause influenc- 
ing one to liberate, but also such a cause as in- 


1 Heb. ix. 15. eis awoadrpwai Tay mapaBdoewr. 
* > 7 Ah ‘q 7 
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cludes compensation or satisfaction. This is so 
plain that-Socinus ought to admit it also. 

Since this is the most common signification of 
that phrase, we shall not feel permitted to with- 
draw from our position till two things are proved 
— that sometimes, even if less frequently, the 
phrase has another meaning, and that there is 
here sufficient reason why the more infrequent 
meaning should be preferred to the more frequent. 
Neither of these things is proved by Socinus. For 
he quotes no passage from either sacred or pro- 
fane writer where the phrase under consideration 
means anything whatever but that which we have 
affirmed. 

In one of Solomon’s Proverbs! occurs the He- 
brew word “22, which properly does not corres- 
pond to the Greek word drodvtpody. Socinus 
notices this, and says that expiation, rather than 
327a] redemption, is designated by this word. 
It may be added that the original meaning of the 
word is ¢o cover, and that the meaning is extended 
by a figure of speech. It is true that the Hebrew 
word, like many others, on account of the dearth. 
of primitive words in that language, has many 
significations, so that it may signify now to re- 
deem, and now other things. But it does not 
follow that the Greek word amodvtpody has all 
the significations which the Hebrew "¥2 has; for 


1 Proy. xvi. 6. 


—— 
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the word azrodvtpovy has a simple use among the 
Greeks, corresponding to its derivation ; but other 
significations of the word "®2 are expressed by 
other Greek words. 

In Daniel! we find the word Pp, which is by 
no means equivalent to the Greek azroduTpobr, 
but properly and frequently signifies to bruise, to 
break, to tear off, and, on account of this last, 
also to liberate. Yet if we interpret it in this 
passage, with the ancients, to redeem, we are not — 
compelled to understand it as beyond the signifi- — 
cation which we have defended. For God is in- 
duced by the fruits of repentance to prevent tem- 
poral punishments, as has been already noted. 

The second form of expression, which has ref- 
erence to the redeemed person, is found very fre- 
quently in the sacred writings accommodated to 
our argument.? In Greek the verb is Avtpoty and 
atroAvtpoov, and hence the verbals AvtTpwors and 
atoNvtpwats. The question is: Is this act attrib- 
uted to Christ properly, or improperly ? 

Socinus defines proper redemption ®? as libera- 
tion of a captive from the hands of his keeper by 
paying a price to that keeper. This is too re- 
stricted. For neither by nature nor usage is the 

liv. 24 fie. in Heb. Bib.; in Eng. iv. 27]. 


* Rom. iii. 24; Eph.i.7, et al. 
8 That is dmoAdtpwars, for the Latin word redemptionhas various 


_ meanings. 
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word restricted to the captive alone, but may be 
used of every kind of inconvenience, as also the 
word liberation. You may therefore define more 
correctly : dzroAvTpwors, or redemption, is libera- 
tion of any one from inconvenience, Avzpoy inter- 
vening. So Virgil used the words, and properly, 
when he said: 

“$i fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit.” 
Castor is liberated from perpetual death by a 
AUTpov intervening, viz. the alternate death of his 
brother. 

Improperly azroAvtpwors and redemption signify 
any liberation, even when a Avrpov does not inter- 
vene. But as Socinus confesses, and the laws 
teach us, we must not depart from the propriety 
of words, except for grave reasons. Therefore in 
doubtful cases azodvTpwots must be understood 
to be made with Avzpoy intervening. But in this 
case there is no room for doubt, since the Scrip- 
tures plainly name the Avtpov. “ For the Son of 
Man came to give his life a Adtpov for many.” } 
With this passage must be connected those which 
say that redemption was made by death or in 
blood. Though these passages were strongly 
contested by Socinus, he could invent nothing 
better to say than that AvTpov is here used im- 
properly. But he defines Avrpov or price, in its 
proper use, as that which is received by the 

1 Matt. xx. 28; Mark x, 45. 2 e.g. Heb. ix. 12. 
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keeper. Here, first, we must repeat what we 
have just said, that we ought not to aban- [327 » 
don the proprieties of language, except in urgent 
cases. But if Socinus has assigned any reasons 
for inventing an impropriety, we trust they have 
been explained by us above.! 

The comparison instituted between Moses and 
Christ scarcely needs a reply; for every simili- 
tude hag its limits, beyond which it cannot be 
pressed. They are compared as liberators, and 
not in respect to the mode of liberation. It no 
more follows that Christ did not liberate by mak- 
ing satisfaction because Moses did not, than that 
Christ liberated by the death of enemies because 
Moses did. If the comparison illustrated the 
mode of liberation, to make it more exact you 
ought to say that Christ liberated us by miracles 
(like Moses), and not by death and blood, because 
these things are never ascribed to Moses, and 
cannot be. But the principal thing is that the 
word Avtpop, of the force of which we are treating 


here, is connected with the liberation obtained 


through Christ in Scripture, but never with that 
obtained through Moses. What are we to say 
when not even in the opinion of Socinus is the 
mode of liberation the same? For Moses, Joshua, 
and others liberated, not by doing anything about 
those who were to be liberated (a thing which 


1 Chaps. iv., v., and vi. 
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Socinus ascribes to Christ), but by removing those 
who stood in the way of liberty, viz. enemies. 

The proper meaning of the word must therefore 
be retained. Yet the definition of Socinus must 
be somewhat changed, so that AvTpov may be prop- 
erly understood as a thing or a deed by which 
any one is induced, although on the point of in- 
flicting some evil on a man, to allow him to be 
released from it. In defining AvTpov a deed or 
thing, we do not disagree with Socinus, who ad- 
mits that anything which satisfies another, and 
not merely money, may properly be called Avzpov. 
But he improperly restricts AvTpov to captivity 
alone, although this word comports with servitude, 
exile, and death, and every evil from which we 
can be liberated. For the root, viz. Av, refers 
to these things, and the common usage is not 
violated thereby. 

There is also another opinion of Socinus’s which 
we do not approve,— that Avtpov, properly so 
called, may be accepted by any one. If the word 
accept be rigidly adhered to, as should be done 
in definitions, it cannot be applied to deeds, but 
to things only. But satisfaction can be made and 
liberation obtained by deeds also. This appears 
especially in that liberation which is granted 
upon transfer of punishment. Punishment is not 
properly accepted by every one, as appears from 
what we have said above, where we have shown 
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that in punishment no one is properly and nat- 
urally creditor. Besides, the word acceptance 
properly indicates, if not a transfer of ownership, 
at least some advantage to the accepting party. 
But in punishment regard is had not to the indi- 
vidual advantage of the person who punishes, but 
to the common good and the order of the state. 
There is therefore no acceptor in this case, except 
you please, altogether improperly, to call a judge 
an acceptor, as the guardian of law, equity, and 
the common good. Avtpov, nevertheless, has its 
proper place, even in punishment. So the eye of 
Zaleucus was the Avtpov of the eye of his son, and 
in decimation those who are punished are the Av- 
tpov of the whole legion. 

The ancient Latins, whose whole language is a 
corruption of the Greek, by the insertion of one 
letter called Avtpov lustrum, and AvTpody lustrare. 
Ennius writes in Latin /ustra Hectoris what in 
Greek would be “Exrtopos Avtpa.1 To lustrate a 
city is, therefore, to liberate it from punishment 
by a lustration, that is, substitutionary [sesa 
punishment, which is also called a propitiatory 
sacrifice.* Appianus says:? “They bear the pu- 
rifying articles through the fleet, the officers 


1 Scaliger, 466 catalect. 

2 Civilium lib. v. wepipepovow dv thy orddov Td Kabdpora, 
ovuumepimAcoy THY av’Tois T&Y OTpaTHyaY, Kat emapouevwy, és TAOE 
7d, KaOdpota dvtt Tov oTdAOU TA amalcta Tpamjvas. 
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making the circuit with them, and joining in 
the prayers that through those lustral offerings 
things ominous of ill may be averted from the 
fleet.”’ So, according to the foolish doctrines of 
the heathen, the Decii lustrated the Roman army. 
Menoeceus once lustrated Thebes, of whom his 
mother says, in Papinius : 
“ Lustralemne feris ego te, puer inclyte, Thebis, 
Devotumque caput, vilis ceu mater alebam ?” 

On which Luctatius, or whoever that ancient scho- 
liast is: “It is a Gallic custom to lustrate a city 
with a human victim.” He says lustrate, where 
Caesar had said placate the divine majesty of the 
immortal gods. Therefore in punishment placa- 
men and lustrum, and the Greek iXacpos and Av- 
tpov, are the same. The apostles use them in~ 
reference to the truth in the same sense as the 
pagans used them of a false faith. So in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews Avtpwors and Kabapiopos 
are put for the same thing.1 

But we infer that Avztpov must be taken in its 
- proper sense in this argument not so much from 
the fact that there is no sufficient reason for de- 
scending to an impropriety, as from this fact, 
that from no sacred or profane writer has a pas- 
sage been brought forward in which the significa- 
tion of Avtpoy is carried beyond the description 
given by us.2, From the Greek Socinus brings for-— 

1 Heb. ix. 12, 14, 15, 22, 23. 2 See Isa. xliii. 3. - ‘ 
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ward no passage, from the Hebrew only one,}! in 
which "55 occurs. But in addition to the consid- 
eration that "85 has a wider signification than 
AUTpov, because AvTpov is from Ave, which sig- 
nifies to liberate, whereas "22 is a word of many 
significations, as we have shown above, it cannot 
be proved that in this passage anything else is 
designated by the word "22 than that which is 
able to move him who was on the point of doing 
injury not to do it, whether he has only the power 
and disposition to do injury, or also the authority 
and right. The passage of Solomon: “The “DD 
(or if you like) AvTpov of a man’s life are his 
riches,” is like that of Job:? “ All that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” For one use of 
riches, among others, is this, that they are able to 
soothe many men’s wrath, whether just or unjust, 
and so turn away imminent injury; according to 
the passage : 

‘“¢Munera crede mihi, placant hominesque deosque.” 
And evidently there is in that proverb an elegant 
comparison of the advantages which the two for- 
tunes each bestow. The rich man has that with 
which he may placate the enraged; the poor man 
is less exposed to the wrath of another. 

But if it were entirely true that AvTpov may 
refer to any expenditure whatever, even when no 
one is induced to liberate (which is proved by no 


1 Prov. xiii. 8. 2 Job ii. 4, 
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example), yet the word davtiivtpov which Paul 
employs! is too significant to admit so frigid an 
interpretation. The word avti in composition sig- 
nifies either contrariety or commutation. There 
is no place here for contrariety ; the meaning is 
therefore compensation. In the same way the 
Greeks call those avtifvyos who devote them- 
selves to death to liberate another. So avtiAuvtpov 
is such a Avzpov that in giving it the liberator 
undergoes something similar to the evil which 
328b] hung over him who is liberated. There 
is an excellent circumlocution for this word in~ 
Galatians :2 ‘‘ Christ redeemed 3 us from the curse, 
being made a curse for us.” Of the sense of this — 
passage we have spoken above. Further, Peter © 
compares the blood of Christ to gold and silver 
as something far greater than they, so far as price 
is concerned.4 Now gold and silver are truly, 
and not figuratively, a price. Wherefore, also, 
blood must be equally, or much more truly, a 
price. Now price is that by expending which 
some thing or some right is acquired. And such 
is the nature of price that by its own power, or 
the estimation of others, it induces another to 
make over some thing or right, for example, im- 
punity. We may here add those passages which — 
show that Christ gave his flesh or himself for the 
3] Tim. ii. 6. 2 Gal. iii. 13. 3 etnydpacer. 
41 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
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life of the world and to liberate us.! For this 


phrase, to give one thing for another, is perfectly 
well adapted to express a genuine price. 

Socinus can evade the difficulties of these and 
other passages in which death or the blood of 
Christ are called the price of our liberation, only 
by saying that indeed it is the effect of Christ’s 
death to liberate us from sin (for of liberation 
from the service of sin this is not the place to 
treat), but that it is in relation to ourselves, and 
not to God. In other words, God is not induced 
by it to liberate us; but we are induced to come 
to liberation. But this refuge is closed against 
him by what we have already said, and many 
other things. 

For, first, the word AvTpov, and much more 
avttdvtpov, are of such a nature as to denote that 
which is concerned with the liberator before it 
is concerned with him who is liberated. 

Again, although buying is sometimes used for 
simply acquiring, or selling for alienating,” yet the 
word “ price”’ added to the word “ buying ’”’® re- 
quires a nearer likeness. For it is the chief 
characteristic of a price that it is estimated by 
some one as of the same value as the article 
bought. » 

Further, the apostle explains dmoAvtpwaous by 


1 John vi. 51; Tit. ii. 14. 2 [Zat. vendere pro mancipare. | 
$1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23. 
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ihaotypiov.t But Adoxev is an act which is en- 
gaged with the liberator before it is with him who 
is to be liberated. In other places? AvTpwats is 
explained by xa@apicpos, that is, expiation. Of 
the force of this word we shall treat below. 

Still further, when an effect is ascribed to any- 
thing very frequently, and in such a way that it 
is never found ascribed to anything else (as re- 
demption is referred to the death and blood of 
Christ®) we must admit that the end is peculiar 
and near, rather than common and remote. But 
in our case Socinus would have the effect of lib- 
eration removed by many steps from the death of 
Christ, and so not peculiar, so that it agrees much 
more perfectly with other things to which it is 
not ascribed. His statements concerning the con- 
nection of our liberation with the death of Christ 
_ may be explained compendiously as follows: Lib- 
eration follows holiness of life; holiness the hope 
of reward; hope arises first and chiefly from 
the resurrection. But liberation is attributed to 
death, either because this is the way to the resur- 
rection, or because joined and compared with the 
329a] resurrection it confirms the same hope. 
It follows hence, even upon the confession of 
Socinus,! that we are liberated much more by the 

1 Rom. iii. 24, 25. * Heb. ix. 12 sq. 

8 Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45; Rom. ili. 24; Gal. iii. 13; Eph. 
i.7; Tit. ii. 14; Heb. ix.15; Rev. v.9; [Acts] xx. 28. 

* 71,3: 
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resurrection of Christ than by his death. No, if 
we admit the truth, death has no connection with 
that effect, except casually. For the resurrection 
does not produce faith, except as a part of the 
vlory of Christ. But supreme glory could have 
come upon Christ if he had not died. As for 
Christ’s giving us an example that we should fol- 
low, it is a fact which cannot be at all adapted to 
remission of sins, which does not belong to Christ. 

Why, then, is death so often mentioned in this 
matter of redemption? Socinus gives two rea- 
sons. The first is, that there is in death a cer- 
tain expense which there is not in resurrection, 
and so the mention of death is more suitable to 
redemption ;. the second, because the love of 
Christ and God is more fully indicated in death. 
So far as the first is concerned, we rely upon the 
same reason. For if our liberation has not fol- 
lowed as an effect of the death of Christ in itself 
(which is the profession of Socinus set forth in 
unmistakable expressions), there was no need 
that Christ and the apostles should speak of re- 
demption or price, especially so many times, when 
the liberation might be explained more fittingly 
by other words. But the second reason, that it 
is appropriate to those declarations which set 
forth the love of God, does not apply very well 
to others, at least, which do not treat of this; 
nor does it explain the word employed — redemp- 
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tion. I do not insist, at present, upon the fact 
that love is not shown by a thing which is not so 
much the cause of our benefit as the mere occa- 
sion. Socinus thinks that he presses our doctrine 
hard when he says that the Scriptures speak of 
the redemption made through Christ in such a 
way as to put something plain before our eyes, 
and not to indicate some concealed virtue, such 
as he thinks that is which we have drawn from 
the Scriptures. This is not wounding us, but 
supplying a weapon against himself. ‘‘ For who 
knoweth the things of God, but the Spirit of God, 
and he to whom the Spirit will reveal them?” ? 
The death of Christ was provided by God that 
the punishment of our sins might be exacted of 
him, and that he might be made our Avzpovp. 
Isaiah had said this long before; Christ had said 
it; and the sacred writings under the first cove- 
nant had foreshadowed it; so that he who at- 
tended to those things could not be ignorant of 
God’s will in this matter, not to say that even 
nature says, in a certain sense, that death is the 
wages of sin. This will of God having become 
known from the sacred oracles, the great love of 
God towards us is inferred from it, as John? and 
Paul® suggest. The same is indicated by the word 
uaptipiov.s And these things, without any labor 


11 Cor. ii. 10, 11. 21 John iv. 10. 
3 Rom. v. 8. 41 Tim. ii. 6; cf. vs. 4. 
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of investigation, are conveyed by the mere words 
of Scripture interpreted with simplicity. But the 
derivation of liberation from death which Socinus 
draws out by so many steps and various ways it 
is so impossible to make from the words of Scrip- 
ture that not even from Socinus can we discover 
easily what he thinks to be the proper sense of 
Scripture in those passages. 

We have, therefore, proved a true redemption, 
as just now we proved a true placation. But by 
proving either of these we prove what [829b 
was proposed, viz. that we are liberated by the 
punishment of Christ, which he paid for our sins. 
I do not mean to say that all redemption or recon- 
ciliation is of this kind; but the matter under 
consideration does not admit of any other. It is 
therefore foolish and foreign to the subject to say, 
as Socinus dces so many times, that one may be 
appeased though nothing is paid, and that one 
may be truly redeemed who owes nothing, and 
hence without payment. We treat of a placation 
and redemption which the Scriptures indicate was 
made by the presentation of something, viz. death, 
and of a redemption by which the same Scriptures 
testify we are liberated from deserved punish- 
ment. But such a presentation as liberates him 
who owes punishment from that punishment is 
rightly and properly called satisfaction. Socinus 
sees this, and in order to destroy satisfaction has 
destroyed also placation and true redemption. 
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Let me notice here, in passing, certain other 
things which he has treated, not indeed while con- 
ducting the argument upon redemption, but else- 
where, and which pertain to this argument.! He 
thinks that the only signification of the word 
Mecitns in the sacred writings is interpreter of 
God. But to me two passages seem to point 
plainly to another meaning. The one is in Tim- 
othy,? where there is said to be one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who 
has given himself a ransom? for all. The other 
-is in Hebrews,‘ where Christ is said to be the 
Mediator of the new covenant, in order that death 
having come for the redemption of transgressions, 
they who were called might obtain eternal life. 
To these may properly be added a third passage : 
“Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant.”5 The 
mediation here appears to consist in redemption 
or ransom.® This is consistent with the word 
“mediator.” For to the duty of mediator pertain 
offices in behalf of men with God no less than 
in behalf of God with men. Not only among the 
unlearned, but also among those who speak more 
elegantly, he is called a mediator who placates 
any one. Hence Suidas has interpreted this word 
by elpnvorrows. 

3 as ®1 Tim. ii. 5. 3 dyrlAutpov. 

* Heb. ix. 15. 5 Heb. xii. 24. 


6 [Lat. Apparet hic 7d weoirevua statui in ipsa redemtione, aut 
etiam in ista. | 
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Socinus elsewhere says! that dignity of person 
has no influence upon the ‘estimation of punish- 
ment; and so the divine nature of Christ and his 
consummate perfection give no weight to the value 
of his punishment. But we believe otherwise. 
We believe that this punishment must be esti- 
mated with the consideration in mind that he who 
bore it was God, although he did not bear it as 
God. This is the meaning of the phrase which 
declares that God purchased the church with his 
own blood.? In the same way it is elsewhere? 
said that the Lord of glory was crucified. The 
dignity of his whole person, that is, the dignity 
of Christ, contributed not a little to this estima- 
tion. So we find the following phrases in the 
Scriptures to give emphasis to the fact: “The | 
blood of the Lord” ;* “ The blood of Christ’’5; 
“The blood of Jesus Christ. the Son of God.” 6 
The perfect innocence and sanctity of Christ is 
an element of the same estimation. Hence the 
blood is said to be “ precious as of a lamb without 
spot,” where allusion is made to the custom of 
_ the Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, to bring to 
the sacrifices sheep of surpassing whiteness and 
every beauty of body. These, because they [330a 
excelled the whole flock, were called by a word 
originated in the sacrifices, but transferred thence 
Peta Acts xx. 28, 81 Cor.ii.8. © 41 Cor. xi. 27. 


® Heb. ix, 14. © 1 John i.'7. 71 Pet. i. 19. 
12 
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to profane things, —excellent.1. The following? 
suggests the same thought: “‘ My righteous ser- 
vant shall justify many.” “He made him to be 
sin who knew no sin.” 

Socinus argues that because Divinity itself did 
not suffer, therefore it does not come into the con- 
sideration of punishment. But this is as if one 
should say that it makes no difference whether 
you scourge a private man or a king, an unknown 
man or your father, because the blows are inflicted 
upon the body, and not upon the dignity or rela. 
tionship. This dense error Aristotle long ago re- 
futed in the Nicomachian Ethics :1 “If he struck 
a ruler, he must be not only beaten, but also 
chastised.”” The common opinion also dissents 
from Socinus. For the peoples whose institutions 
are most highly praised estimate punishments by 
the dignity of the persons and other qualities. 
By the Roman laws, which are confessedly the 
most equitable, punishments are varied with re- 
gard to the condition of persons, and there is 
thought to be a true equality if persons not equal 
suffer punishments not equal.4 That also other 

1/{The Latin play upon words cannot be exactly imitated: 
pecudes, .... quae quod a toto grege eximerentur,.... eximiae 
dicebantur. | 

2 Isa. liii. 2; 2 Cor. v. 21: 

3 vy. 8. Ei &pyovta éemdratev, ob mAnyivar udvoy dei, GAAd Kab 


Koda Ojjvat. 
4L. Moris. § istae. L. in servorum. Et L, Aut facta § per- 
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nations celebrated for their wisdom had the same 
opinion has been abundantly shown by those who 
_have written of the republic; and the interpre- 
ters of the Roman law prove the same thing. 

sona. L. Capitalium § ult. D. de poenis. L.i. § ult. et L. Qui 
caedem. D. Ad L. Corneliam de sicariis. L. ult. §1. D. de 


incendio. L. iii. D. de Privil. vet. L. ult. D. de sepul. viol. 
L. let ult. D. de furib. balneariis. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MEANING OF THE STATEMENT THAT CHRIST DIED 
FOR US. 


In the third class! we have put those testi- 
monies which indicate a substitution, as when 


Christ is said to have tasted death for all? to 
have suffered for the people,® to have suffered for 
ust to have died for us when ungodly and sin- 
ners,° and to have died one for all.® 
It is the common usage of all languages that 
when one has done or suffered anything instead 
of, or in place of, another, he is said to have 
suffered or done it for him. Thus we find in 
Terence: “ Pro illo te ducam: Ego pro te mo} 
lam.” In Virgil: 
“‘meliorem animam pro morte Daretis 
Persolvo.” 
Also: 
“ Unum pro multis dabitur caput.” 
This phrase is applied to things, as well as per- 
sons. That i is said to be given, put, regards for 
1 Contr. Ses ii. 8. 2 Heb. ii. 9. 8 John xi. 50. 


aY Pet. i 2t 2 6’ Rom. v.7,8  %2Cor. v.14. 
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this or that, which is given, put, or regarded in 
place of, or instead of it.1 Socinus rejects this 
interpretation on account of the ambiguity of the 
word for, which frequently has the meaning to the 
advantage of. This is true of the Latin pro, as 
well as the Greek twép. But the word avri? 
. clearly excludes that meaning, and requires a 
commutation. Thus it is said that“ evil is ren- 
dered for evil”’®; “an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth” +; “serpent for a fish’; 
“birthright for one morsel of meat”®; [330 
“‘hair for a covering.’ *’ Whenever that particle 
is applied to persons, it signifies that one person 
has succeeded to the place of another. So Ar- 
chelaus is said to have reigned in Judea in the 
place of Herod his father,’ that is, to have suc- 
ceeded him in his kingdom. So Peter is com- 
manded to give a piece of money /or himself 
and Christ,? because in that act he being one 
sustained the part of two. In the same way in 
profane writers: “One for many,’ ?° and similar 
passages. Checked here, Socinus does not dare 
to deny that by the phrase avti vrodAwy a certain 
_ exchange is indicated. But he escapes by a mis- 
erable subterfuge. Since redemption is under 


, mbm Arab., Syr. 2 Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45. 
8 | Pet. iii. 9; Rom. xii. 17. 4 Matt. v. 38. 

/ Ske xi. Li: . 6 Heb. xii. 16. 
PA Cor. xi. 15: 8 Matt. ii. 22. 


% Matt. xvii. 27. 10 ¢fs dvr) woAAGp. 
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discussion, he says, there is a place for the prep- 
osition ayti, even if the captive owes nothing for 
the redemption. This is true, but irrelevant. We — 
do not infer the payment directly from the word 
avtt; but we infer from it that Christ died in our 
stead, that is, unless Christ had died we should 
have died, and because Christ died we are not to 
die with eternal death. For the word dvré joined 
with the name of a person and the verb to give 
requires, without exception, that the person indi- 
cated by the genitive should have given the same 
in genus or species that another has now given. 
It makes no difference whether it is according to 
law, as in a bond for debt, or contrary to law, as 
in case of anything captured by robbers. This — 
being true, that we should have been subjected 
to death if Christ had not died, a payment is 
rightly inferred from the nature of the case. For 
we must have been subjected to death, either — 
justly or unjustly. Not unjustly, for we had 
deserved death; therefore justly. If justly, we 
were therefore debtors for death. From this debt 
Christ obtained liberation for us by giving some- 
thing. But to give something that by it another 
may be liberated from debt is either to -pay or 
to make satisfaction. Therefore the expression 
“to give for many” indicates a true exchange, as 
always, not a metaphorical exchange, as Socinus 
pretends without giving proof. 
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With reference to another preposition u7rép, we 
must observe that this, not indeed always, but 
almost always, has the same meaning as avr. 
Paul wishes that he might be accursed for his 
brethren’s sake,! that is, instead of the Jews, 
who would otherwise persevere in unbelief, and 
be accursed. The apostles are ambassadors for 
Christ, that is, they are ambassadors instead of 
Christ himself.? Since, therefore, avti necessarily 
denotes exchange, and umép may sometimes be 
used in the same sense, what should prevent us 
from interpreting a word of doubtful signification 
by one of certain meaning, especially when they 
are employed in the same argument ? 

But, in the first place, this interpretation seems 
to be required by the well-known passage: ‘ If 
one died for all, then were all dead.’’ 4 

But, again, even if the word w7rép, which is in 


itself ambiguous, had not been employed in these 


passages, but it had been said openly that Christ 


died for our good, yet by this the commutation 


would not have been excluded,— nay, it would 
rather be included by a comparison of other pas- 
sages. For he who dies that he may liberate 
another thereby, dies for his good. 

Neither can this sense be set. aside be- [3314 
cause else where the act of Christ is proposed 


tous as an example. For it is sufficient for the 


1 Srép. 2 Rom. ix. 3. 8 2 Cor. v. 20. +2 Cor. ¥. 14. 
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example that there should be a certain general 
resemblance, although there may be a difference — 
in the special mode, of which, notwithstanding, 
mention is made for the sake of marking it out — 
more distinctly. This is very clear from the ex- 
hortation of Peter.1_ He would have us patient in 
bearing afflictions which we suffer innocently. 
He adduces the example of Christ, who, he says, 
also himself suffered. This was enough for the 
comparison ; but he added “for us,” which does 
not belong to the comparison, but refers to the 
passion of Christ considered in itself. The com- 
mon thing, therefore, is patience; the mode dif- 
fers. If not so, in vain would Paul ask whether — 
Paul had been crucified for the faithful.2 He could 
have been crucified for the church, that is, for the 
advantage of the church, as he says that he suf- | 
fered for the church,’ and as afterwards, to the 
great good of the church, he was beheaded, and 
Peter and other apostles crucified. But in that 
way in which Christ was crucified, in bearing our 
sins in our stead, neither could Paul be crucified 
nor any one else. The word for in these pas-— 
sages denotes something peculiar, which cannot 
be communicated to apostles. But it might be 
communicated if it differed from that of the apos- 
tles only in degree, and not also in its peculiar 
object. So in Hebrews ii. 10, the example is in 
1] Pet. ii. 19. 21 Cor. 1.48. 3 Col. i. 24. 
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this, that Christ by sufferings attained glory; the 
special mode in this, that Christ suffered “for 
all.”+ But as in those passages patience, so in 
other passages love is commended to us by the 
same example of Christ; but the special mode 
plainly designates the act of Christ. Yet if we 
examine those passages more closely, we shall see 
that the reference is not so much to the act of 
death as to the peril of death. For the phrase 
“‘to lay down life,” which John alone employs,? 
is not properly to lose life, but as it were to 
pledge it, that is, to submit to the peril of death. 
And so in those passages that which is prescribed 
to us is not merely to the advantage of another, 
but also involves a certain exchange, very much 
as Horace says: 
“ Paratus omne Caesaris periculum 
Subire, Maecenas, tuo.” 

In the remark of Caiaphas,? not only where he 
ignorantly let fall a prophecy, but where he spoke 
his own true sentiment, there was an indication 
of a substitution. He imagined the inevitable 
ruin of the Jews if Christ should be permitted to 
live; on the contrary; if Christ should be killed, 
that certain security would be obtained on ac- 
count of it.. Therefore he really. wished to sub- 
stitute the death of Christ for the ruin otherwise 


limtp mwaytds, y. 9. 
2x. 11, 15; 1 John iii. 16, as well as John xiii. 37, 38, xv. 13. 
8 John xi. 50. 
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impending. And so he wished the same in kind 
to befall Christ as that which the people would 
otherwise suffer, and he believed the death of 
Christ to be a near, and in itself a suitable, cause 
of the liberation of the people. ‘This is the same 
as to say that he wished that Christ should perish 
in the place of the people, who otherwise — that 
is, under the contrary condition — would perish. 

Here, as we pass on, it should be observed that 
Caiaphas placed the effect of Christ’s death first 
not with the Jews, for whose liberation he was 
consulting, but with the Roman rulers, whose 
- 331] wrath he wished to escape. So that if it 
is true, as Socinus urges, that we are to take that 
interpretation of the words of Caiaphas which at 
the same time corresponds to the mind of the 
Holy Spirit and his own mind, this dying for the 
people must by all means signify that safety is to 
be secured from another. But that other, ac- 
cording to the mind of the Spirit, can be none 
but God. Hence it follows that this act of Christ 
has to do first with God, and then with men, 
which Socinus obstinately denies. 

But those things which have been already said — 
on the signification of exchange in the particle 
for are fully illustrated from the nature of expi- 
atory sacrifices. For Scripture and the common 
opinion agree that blood is given in them for the 
life. This now, at last shall be explained. 


GHA P TER X. 


OF THE EXPIATION MADE BY THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


THERE remains a last class of testimonies, which 
show that the death of Christ was an expiatory 
act. Since these have been wrapped by the arti- 


fice of Socinus ! in thick clouds, we have reserved 


them for the last, that they might receive some 
light from what has gone before. 

Socinus and we are agreed upon the word. 
Both of us say that Christ died an expiatory 
victim, or sacrifice for sin; for this is the clear 
testimony of the divine Epistle to the Hebrews.? 
But of the proper force of that word Socinus 


takes one view, the Christian church another\ 
The disagreement may be briefly and perspicu- | 


ously explained, if we say that according to So- 
cinus the effect of expiation is primarily and 
properly concerned with future sins, because the 
death of Christ, by begetting faith within us, 
draws us away from sin, but as to sins that are 


past, only secondarily ; and in respect te these 


1ii. 9-23. 2 Especially ehap. ix. 
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also all this action is engaged with us, and not 
with God; that is, God is not influenced to re- — 
mit, but we are prepared to receive remission, 
viz. through emendation of life. But according — 
to the doctrine of the church, which agrees with — 
the Scriptures, the effect of expiation is properly 

concerned with past sins, and the act first with 

| God, who is influenced to remit. That the act : 
is first concerned with God, and not with men, is 
proved from the nature of the priesthood. Fora 
priest ‘is ordained for men in things pertaining 
to God,’ ! but not for God in things pertaining to 
men, which is the office of a prophet. But since 
the sacrifice, especially the expiatory sacrifice, is 
an act of the priest as such (for the high-priest 
is appointed to offer “ sacrifices for sin’’*), it fol- 
lows that a sacrifice is one of those things which 
are done for man with God. 

The whole matter may be made clearer by a 
comparison of the sacrifices of the ancient law 
with this sacrifice. This comparison is derived 
from the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and also from the prophets and apostles. 

The ancient law may be viewed in two aspects, 
either carnally or spiritually — carnally, inasmuch 
as it is an instrument of the Jewish state ; spirit- 
ually, inasmuch as it had a shadow of good things — 
332a] to come. In the former view‘ the expi- 


1 Heb. v. 1. 2 Heb. v. 1; viii. 3. 
8 Heb. x. 1. * Contra Soc., ii. 9. 
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atory sacrifices of the law sanctified to the puri- 
fying of the flesh, the character of which we will 
explain. 

The law of God had this sanction: “ Cursed is 


‘every one that ccntinueth not in all the things 


that are written in the law to db them.”! Any 
one who had deflected even in the least degree 
from the law was subject to punishment.? * This 
punishment, in.a carnal sense, was a violent 
death, which is cledr from the opposite, because 
life is promised ti to. him who fulfils the law.? But 
as in every” state rightly constituted the king, 
either through his judges or, if these fail, person- 
ally, exacts punishment, so ih the omen state, 
which Josephus has rightly called a theocracy 
(because God was its King*) God ordinarily ex- 
acted the penalties of the law by judges, yet ex- 
acted the same penalties in person if the judges 
failed in their duty. “The people shall stone 
him with stones, or® I will set my face against 


~ that man, and will cut him off.”® This was not 
a mere threat; but God executed it frequently, | 


as appears from many examples in the Old Testa- 
ment. But as the legislator may relax his own 


— law, especially a penal law, God, the King of the 


Hebrews, in certain crimes admitted expiatory vic- 


1 Deut. xxvii. 26; Gal. iii. 10. *% See James ii. 10. 
8 Lev. xviii. 5; Gal. iii. 12. 4 Judg. viii. 23; 1 Sam. viii. 7 
® |Grot. “ aut o piteb, 3. BE. V. “And.” ] 6 Ley. xx. 3. 
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tims in place of the sinner himself, and by them, _ 
- but not otherwise, decreed to liberate the sinner 
from death. The rash swearer deserved death 
according to the law,! but could be expiated by a 
victim.? ‘“ The priest shall atone for him,” says 
the law, “and it shall be remitted to him.’”? If 
any one had lied unto his neighbor in that which 
was committed to him to keep, or in fellowship, 
or had deceived his neighbor, or stolen anything, 
he was guilty, and the law declared it.4 But the 
same guilty man, in addition to restoring to the 
injured man that which was lost, as he was bound 
to do, might present a victim, be expiated, and 
receive remission for that which he had done.® 
Expiation and remission are frequently mentioned 
together. Wherefore in crimes which pertained 
to the criminal law, God admitted propitiation, 
redemption, satisfaction, and finally compensation 
by the death of a beast for the death of a man 
otherwise due. 

But universally, and for all crimes, the law did 
not permit such a relaxation of the carnal punish- 
ment. It was with reference to this that Paul 
said that through Jesus was announced remission 
of sins (that is, a spiritual remission), and that 
believers were justified in him from all sins from 

1 Ex. xx.7. 2 Lev. v. 5. 3 Ley. v. 6, 13. 


* Lev. vi. 2; cf. Ex. xx. 15-17. 5 Lev. v. 16. 
6 Num. xv. 28; Lev. iv. 20; v. 13, 18; vi. 7. 
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which they could not be justified in the law of 
Moses, even carnally.t This is explained by an 
ancient author,? as follows: ‘“ But when other 
crimes have been committed to the injury® of 
the state, or of the life of men, for such crimes 
the law does not grant forgiveness, either through 
baptisms or the offering of irrational victims, but 
it gives a just and worthy recompense of punish- 
ment to the criminals by a just law. ‘Life,’ it 
says, ‘for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth.’ But 
when the just law of recompense cannot be so 
conveniently administered, it prescribes death by 
fire, or stoning, or sword, to the criminals. The 
daughter of the priest, if she has committed for- 
nication is slain with fire; the daughter of the 
common man with stones; but the wife with the 
sword. But the law has never power through 
benevolence to save any such one by bap- [332 

1 Acts xiii. 38. 

2 Pseudo-Justin. ‘‘ Quaestiones ad Orthodoxos’’: Tay 5& &AAwy 
TTULUdTwY yeyevnucvoy eis BAEBnv Toditelas } (wis avOpdtwr, TAY 
TOLOVTMY TTALTUATwY ov Sidoct cvyKopyow, ovTe Sit TOU Bamrticuaros, 
obte 51a THS THY GOywy Ovotas, GAAG Sikalay Te Kal atiay auolBnv 
didwar Tots wraicact Sid Tov Yoou Tis ayTiMAntews. Vuxhy, phow, 
aT Puxns, OpOaruby avTl dPOudrpmod, dddyTa avTt dddvTos* Barov SE 
rd taoov THs avTOdcews CoTW amperes, Exel TY 51a Tupds, 4) Alou, 7) 
fipous Odvaroy dytamodidwor Tors wralcact. Thy wey yap Ovyatépa 
TOU icpéws mopvevovocay Sia mupds avadioxer* Thy 5 Tov Aaikod 
avdpds, Sia AlOov- Thy 5é travdpoy Sid Elpous. Kal ovdapyod icxds 
TS vouw ek piravOpwrias dia Bawticouay Te kal Cvol@v chou TAY 


To.wvTwY TLVd. 
8 That is, grave and scarcely tolerable. 
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tisms and sacrifices.” The Hebrew masters have 
observed well on Ps. li. 18 that David did not 
‘ promise a victim for homicide and adultery, be- 
cause the law had provided no expiation for such — 
offences. But as we have said before, so here it 
is manifest that in expiation the death of a sheep 
is substituted for the death of a man, from the 
fact that it is provided! that when the homicide 
is not found the people shall be atoned for by the © 
blood of a sheep. The word ‘‘ atonement” is ex-. 
plained in this passage,? “ Atone® for thy people, 
O God, and lay not innocent blood to their 
charge.”? But the land could be cleansed from 
shed blood in no other way than by the blood of 
him who shed it, as the law says.4 Another pas- 
sage®: ‘For the life of the flesh is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls; for it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul.” Still 
another passage® represents the victim as bearing 
iniquity, the force of which phrase we have else- 
where explained. 
This substitution Socinus is not willing to ac- 
knowledge,’ nor is he willing to say that God is 
in any way induced by victims not to punish sin. 
To prove this he adduces the two following rea- 
1 Deut. xxi. ? Deut. xxi. 8. — 


8 [Heb. “"BD”; E. V. “be merciful”; Grot. “ Expia.”] 
¢ Num. xxxv.383. © Lev. xvii.ll. © Lev.x.17. 7 ii. 10,1 
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sons: The errors of men could not have been 
punished in beasts, because there is no connec- 
tion between men and beasts in species; and, 
again, God cannot receive anything, for he is 
‘Lord of all. 

The first of these reasons is false. Fora differ- 
ence of individual (as they say) does not prevent 
a man’s suffering the punishment of another’s 
crime, provided that such infliction of evil be not 
unjust in itself; nor does diversity of species pre- 
vent a beast, which otherwise could have been 
killed justly, from being used, as an example that 
in its death may appear what a man has deserved. 
But man and beast are not connected in the order 
of living creatures alone, but also by that relation 
which subsists between a possessor and the thing 
possessed. For a beast is, on the whole, under 
human control. He who was to be atoned for 


was especially commanded to give a victim from 


his own possessions.! | 

The second reason is not pertinent to the sub- 
ject. For it does not follow, if God gains nothing 
by the sacrifice, he is not therefore moved by it. 
For God is well pleased? with this, that a man in 
honor of the divine majesty should deprive him- 
self of something granted to him. We have 


1 Lev. v. 6, 7. 
2 (Heb. xiii. 16. “But to do good, and to communicate forget 
not: for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.”’| 
13 
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shown elsewhere that satisfaction may at any time 
be made not only by punishment, but also by any 
grateful and pleasing action. Holy Scripture in- 
“233a]  dicates that in the case of victims not 
only the thing but the disposition of the offerer 
was considered, and even the Gentiles believed 
the same. Seneca says: ‘It is no honor to the 
gods merely to present victims, though they are 
fat and glitter with gold; but the heart of the wor- 
shippers must be reverent and upright.’”? Hence 
the Scriptures treating of the death of Christ 
speak now of love, now of obedience. 

From what has been said it is now clear how 
victims for sin expiated sin in the Old Testament, 
viz. by inducing God to remit carnal punishment, 
and that by a certain satisfaction. But what the 
types performed carnally, Christ, the antitype, 
performs spiritually, and what the types did in 
certain sins only, Christ did in all, viz. by indu- 
cing God to remit spiritual punishment, and that 
by the most perfect satisfaction. For there is 
always more, and not less, in the thing desig- 
nated by the type than in the type, as reason 
shows. The common feature of both the expia- — 
tory legal sacrifice and that made by Christ is, 
that without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion.! This securing of remission through blood | 
the divine writer in the same place calls now dyiac- 

1 Heb. ix. 22. | 
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uos,| now KaGapiopos.? In the ancient law the vic- 
tims were animals,? but in this law of ours Christ 
is himself not only the priest, but also the victim.* 
That legal expiation is the *‘ pattern”’® and “ fig- 
ure’’® of this celestial or spiritual. But how? 
Because it gave cleansing to the flesh,’ that is, 
the taking away of the offence, but not to the 
spirit or the conscience,’ while this expiation — 
cleansed even the conscience? That which in 
the ancient law was temporal death is in the new 
law eternal death,’? and accordingly in that there 
was a temporal liberation, but here there is eter- 
nal redemption. In this same passage an argu- 
ment is drawn” from the efficacy of the legal 
victim to the efficacy of that offered through the 
Spirit, and we may consequently argue more se- 
curely in the following way: The legal victim 
took away the carnal offence by influencing God 
to make remission. Much more, therefore, will 
the victim offered through the Eternal Spirit take 
away the spiritual offence by influencing God in 
like manner to make remission. 

Those passages in which Christ is called a lamb 
look in the same direction. It would be no great 
concession to admit that it was not common in 


1 Heb. ix. 138. 2-y9. 14, 22,23. 3 vs, 12, 
# ys. 14, 24. 5 Smddevypua, 23. ® ayritumos, 24. 
Ly oe 6 Be 8 vs. 9. 9 vs. 14, 


10 Heb. x. 29. 11 Heb. ix.12. } vs.14.“‘ how much more.” 
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the law to offer lambs for sin. For in that case 
holy men might have named one kind of animal 
for another, so that the comparison should lie in 
the general signification of animal, and yet at 
the same time the innocence of the victim be ex-— 
pressed by mentioning a lamb rather than a ram 
or goat. In this way Peter adds, ‘* Without blem- 
ish and without spot.”+ He may have had refer- 
ence, at the same time, by a certain brevity of — 
expression to the prophecy of Isaiah, in the — 
Greek translation of which the word “ lamb’ 
appears. But* it is very clear that a lamb was — 
employed in expiating pollutions® which by the | 
ancient law were made so far equal to sin as even 
to receive the name sin. Whence it may be said, 
333b] in cither case, that the lamb was offered 
for an offence or a crime. In another place it 
is expressly added, “For that he sinned by the 
dead.’”’® The effect is also the same in some 
respects. The polluted man was not admitted 
to the society of the Jewish state, except by 
such expiation. Even the paschal victim (which 
it is well known was for the most part a lamb’), 
in its first institution, had something of an ex- 
piatory character. For God said that, looking 


11Peti19. 2 Isa. liii. 7. 

8 See Acts viii. 32 [also the present LXX]. * Contr. Soc., ii. 9. 
5 Lev. xiv. 12; Num. vi. 12. 

6 Num. vi. 11. [Heb. WEY NOM “WN2] 7 Ex. xii. 5. 
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upon its blood, he would turn away from the 
Hebrews that ruin which otherwise they would 
have had in common with the Egyptians, by imi- 
tation of whom they had contaminated them- 
selves! Cyril of Alexandria says,? “ Which you 
will find to have been best delineated by the 
ancients in figures in the Mosaic books. For the 
slaying of a sheep purchased for the Israelites 
exemption from death and destruction, and pla- 


cated the slayer. And this thing was a type and: 


a figure of Christ.” But the law shows also that 
for sin, as, for example, a rash oath, a lamb was 
commonly offered.2 And when Christ is called a 
lamb, not only Peter shows that a sacrifice for 
sins is meant, by saying that we are redeemed 
with his blood,* but also John, in the Apocalypse, 
in many places, and among others where he says 
that he was slain.®© But the sacrifice must be un- 
derstood as a sacrifice for sin, because, on the 
testimony of Peter, it was the means of redemp- 
tion. But this is the character of a sacrifice for 
sin alone. From this it is the more plain that 
when the Baptist said that Christ was the lamb 
which should take away the sins of the world,’ 
he was speaking of past sins, and not of future 


225x- Kil. 13%: Heb. xi; 28: 

2 In his treatise : Quod unus sit Christus. 

8 Lev. v. 4, 6. 41 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

5 Rev. v. 6, 9,12; xiii. 8. 8 Contr. Soc., ii. 17. 
7 John i, 29. 
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sins, and of taking away the offence by obtaining ~ 
remission from God, not through the generation 
of faith within them. Neither is it true,’ as Soci- | 
nus says, that the high-priest alone was a type of 
Christ, and that the yearly expiation alone, or at 
least the sacrifices which were offered for the 
people alone, gave a type of his sacrifice. For 
although in the high-priest and that established 
sacrifice the figure was in some respects more 
clear, which the Holy Spirit pursues with note- 
worthy care in the Epistle to the Hebrews, yet 
it cannot be denied that other priests and other 
expiatory sacrifices have a reference to the same 
thing, even if more obscurely. This is shown by 
the same Epistle,? where all carnal purification by 
victims is compared with the spiritual purification 
by Christ, and much more where, after saying 
in general that almost all things are in the law 
purged with blood, and that without shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins, the writer — 
goes on to say, “ It was therefore necessary that — 
the patterns of things in the heavens should be 
purified with these.” So also* the daily sacrifices — 
are compared with the sacrifice of Christ. Soci- 
nus overturns the sense of this passage by ex- 
pounding “ daily” as “ yearly,’ without prece- 


1 Contr. Soe., ii. 9. 2 Heb. ix. 13. — 
8 Heb. ix. 22. *-Heb, x. 1 
*’ a 
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dent. For when he brings in Heb. vii. 271 to 
support this interpretation he fails to carry his 
point, since he falsely assumes that the priest in 
the annual sacrifices alone ought to make offering 
for himself. On the contrary, he ought to offer 
for himself as many times as he was conscious of 
sin.2— Other passages® show that the paschal sac- 
rifice was a figure of the sacrifice offered by 
Christ. . 

Although these things might suffice, yet [3342 
from the common conception of the Gentiles, or 
rather from a most ancient tradition diffused 
through all lands, it is well to explain the nature 
of the sacred expiatory offering a little more at 
large. We cannot doubt that there were sacrifices 
before the law of Moses, under the imposition of 
that law which is called the natural law, whose 
rites were derived from God, and were transmit- 
ted to posterity by those who survived the flood 
and were dispersed through all lands. There 
remained for a long time among the descendants 
of Shem, and also Japhet, and perhaps Ham, an 
uncorrupted religion until it was displaced by the 
worship of many, and consequently false, gods. 
But. even then, when God had been exchanged 


1 [Who needeth not daily, as those high-priests, to offer up 
sacrifice, first for his own sins and then for the people’s: for this 
he did once when he offered up himself.’’] 

2 Lev. iv. 3. 

3 John xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 7. 
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for false gods, rites and ceremonies transferred 
from a pious to an impious use remained, a great 
testimony against them of truth received but held 
back in unrighteousness, as the apostle says.! 
Those nations therefore were most firmly per- 
suaded that the gods were offended, and made 
angry by the crimes of men. From this anger 
regularly followed great calamities both private 
and public. Examine the excellent tract of Plu- 
tarch’s — ‘“ Concerning those whom God is slow 
to punish,’ — in which if you write God for gods, 
you will find many things worthy of being uttered 
by a Christian. The wrath of which he speaks 
was inferred from causes or effects ; from causes 
if crimes had come to the public knowledge, from 
effects, portents, prodigies, heavenly signs.2 Yet 
they hoped that they could avert this wrath by 
certain victims. By these the Divinity was said 
to be appeased, the guilty one, whether man or — 
people, to be purged, or in ancient phrase, feb- | 
ruart, the sin to be expiated and lustrated. 

For these reasons the same sacrifices were called 
iNaoTtiKd, ayviotiKd, KaGaptiKa, or in Latin placa- 
mina, februa, piamina. The word irdoxeoOar is 
applied to victims by Homer and many others. — 
The expression dyvifew tv ody Kabappois oc- 


1 Rom. i. 18. 
2 Vid. Cic. de Harus. Res., Lucan 1 Phars., Greek and Roman 
Historians, passim. 
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curs in Plutarch on Romulus. This dyvifew is 
written also ayiGew and aydfew. In Herodotus! 
the Phrygian Adrastus, polluted with homicide, 
“‘ stood in need of a sacred expiation.”? Croesus 
made expiation for himself. Herodotus says that 
there was a similar mode of expiation among the 
Lydians and Greeks. In Hermogenes occurs the 
phrase:® “ Not expiated from acts of sacrilege.” 
Plato* for the same idea puts “ liberations”’ > and 
*‘ expiations of crimes.” ® Plutarch interprets «a- 
Odpovta by atrotporata, that is, averrunca, things 
which avert the divine wrath. In Virgil and others 
nothing is more frequent in respect to sacred 
things than the word placation, the force of which 
Horace thus expresses : 


“ Mactata veniet mitior hostia.” 


Livy frequently says: “ Pacem Deos exposcere.” 
Pliny says that there is favor for the flock in ex- 
piatory offerings to the gods. Ovid says. that 
the gods are conciliated to man by victims. The 
word conciliate we have already shown to be 
equivalent to placate. Purgare and purificare, 
the translation of the Greek ayvifew, are em- 
ployed because a crime seems to be a certain 
sort of uncleanness. The word purification is 
found in Suetonius and Pliny. Lucan uses the 
1 jib. i. 2 xabapoiov édéeTo. 


8 undé KaOnpdwevos amd Tov doeBnudtwy. * Rep. ii. 
> Adoets. ® nadapuors aducnudtrav. 
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expression ‘to purify the walls by a lustration.” 
But the more common word is ¢o lustrate, of the 
origin of which we have spoken above. So Livy 
speaks of lustrating the army with the swovetau- 
334 b] rilia. Ovid explains lustrare by expurgare: 
‘‘ Ego lustror ab illis, 

. Expurgante nefas novies mihi carmine dicto.” 
Servius on Virgil explains Lustramurque Jovi, 
by purge and expiate. They thought victims to 
be ransoms substituted for their lives, as life for 
life.2 Eusebius? teaches that the blood of slain 
animals atones for the lives of men. Thus he 
who offered held the head of the victim. Sen- 
eca* himself explains the Justrale sacrum as that 
by which ships are atoned for.° Papinius in the 
Thebais used the expression caput lustrale, which 
he explains as follows: 


“ Terrigenam cuncto patriae pro sanguine poscunt.” 


and also: 
“ Date gaudia Thebis 


Quae pepigi et toto quae sanguine prodigus emit.” 
Therefore the lustrale sacrum is that which 

buys blood, that is, redeems by blood.® This has 

1 Aen. iii. 

2 AvTpa THs spay Wuxis avTibuxa domwep Wuxhv avtl Wuxijs. 

3 Apod. Genesis. 

4in Troad. 

® [Zat. piantur. | ; 

6 |The text of the second edition, 1617, has been amended i 
pencil by some reader, so as to be: “ Lustrale ergo sacrum es 
quod sanguine (for sanguinem) emit, hoc est, redimit sanguine.” ] 
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to do with proving that for which we contended 
above in regard to redemption. It is to be noted 
that very frequently when writers are treating of 
sacred expiatory rites, mention is made of blood 
because from the ancient law of God given to 
Noah,’ and thence handed down to all peoples, 
the blood stands for the life, and accordingly is 
called by the name of life.2. Hence the passage 
of Virgil : 
“ Sanguine quaerendi reditus, animaque litandum.” 

_ Explaining these words from Trebatius, Macrobius 
says that those victims were called animales? 
Sins are themselves properly said to be expiated,! 
_ that is, washed away,’ whether by paying the pun- 
ishment due, or something which has come into 


the place of the due punishment. As for exam-— 


ple, in Virgil: 
“¢ Et culpam miserorum morte piabunt;” 
that is, cause them to be atoned. Pliny: “It is 
common for wars to expiate® the luxury of a 
people.”’ Cicero: “ Your crimes the immortal 
gods have expiated® upon our soldiers.” The 
same writer frequently has the expression to ez- 
piate crimes by punishment. Sallust speaks of 
expiating slaughter by slaughter, blood by blood. 
The word supplicium was first used in the sacred 
1 Gen. ix. 4. 2 See note 6, p. 227. 


8 Arnobius vii. adv. Gent., Servius on Aen. ii. 
4 [piart.] 5 [lud.] 6 [Expio.] 
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rites, and thence transferred to punishments.! 
But to expiate in sacrifice is to atone by putting 
a different thing in the place of punishment due. 
Hence Plautus : 2 

‘Men’ piacularem oportet fieri ob stultitiam tuam 

Ut meum tergum stultitiae tuae subdas succedaneum.” 
Hence the author of the distichs which are as- 
cribed to Cato, says: 

“‘ Cum sis ipse nocens, moritur cur victima pro te?” 
Here pro te means in your place. In the same 
place he says that those who offer victims hope 
to obtain their own safety by the death of another. 
Hence sacrifices are in themselves properly ex- 
piatory : 

“Ea prima piacula sunto.”® 

“ Teque piacula nulla resolvent.” * 
Ovid calls them piamina. 

“ Februa Romani dixere piamina patres.” 
The force of this word he immediately explains 
as “that by which our crimes are expiated.’’® 
Pliny calls them piamenta. Crimes are improp- 
erly called piacula, for on account of them piacula 
are due, as Servius rightly remarks upon Virgil’s 
expression : 

“ Distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem.” 


335 a] But although, as we have said, to expiate 


- 1 Contr. Soc., ii. 13. 2 [ Epidicus.] 3 Aen. vi. 
4 Horace. * [Quo crimina nostra piantur. | 
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is properly to wash away, and so may be prop- 
erly said of punishment or sin, that is, offence or 
debt; yet men have begun to use it for words of 
allied signification, to placate, and to lustrate. 
So Cicero says that the majesty of Ceres may be 
expiated. Livy: “That slaughter when known 
may be atoned for by some expiatory offering, 
the father has been commanded to expiate his 
son’; that is, lustrate him. So Seneca! has used 
the expression fo expiate the fleet, that is to lus- 
trate the fleet. Tacitus speaks of expiating prod- 
igies, for the crimes on account of which the 
wrath has been excited which is indicated by 
prodigies. The passage occurs in his treatment 
of the Jews: “ Prodigies had come forth which 
the nation, subject to superstition, but averse from 
religion, did not think it right to expiate by vic- 
tims, or by vows.” 

Here we must note in passing, as we have said 
above, that means of expiation are not provided 
in the law of the Jews for expiating all divine 
wrath. From these things it manifestly appears 
that the lustral or expiatory sacred rites per- 
tained to placating the divinity, and so to obtain- 
ing impunity for sins committed before. Pliny 
expresses this as follows: “ The ancient opinion 
obtained in former times that all things were 
— expiatory by which the consciences of malefactors 


lin Troad. 
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were cleansed, and their sins blotted out.” But 
we must not omit the remarkable passage of Por- 
phyry on expiatory sacrifices: “ For all divines 
have agreed in this, that in expiatory sacrifices 
the victims should not be touched by those who 
sacrifice them, and that such must use purifica- 
tion; for, they say, no one should go into the 
city, or into his own house, before he has cleansed 
his clothing and body with the water of a river or 
fountain.” 1 That in which he says theologians 
are agreed, that the garments of those who had 
touched expiatory offerings should be washed, 
plainly agrees with the law delivered by Moses to 
the Hebrews. But because the nations them- 
selves were not ignorant under the leading of 
nature, that the more it was which they gave to 
God the more easily could forgiveness be ob- 
tained, especially if there was any equality be- 
tween the ransom and that which was redeemed ; 
so they advanced from the slaughter of animals 
in making expiation to the slaughter of men. 
Caesar* explains the cause: “ Unless the life of 
aman is given for the life of a man, they think 
that the majesty of the immortal gods cannot be 

1 Tldyres yap év tobr@ &uordynoay of GedAcyat Gs otte axréov &y 
rails &xotporalas buvciais Tav Ovouevwr, xabapoias Te Xpnotéov* pA 
yap to tus cis Boru, und cis olxov Buov, uh wérepov cob7Ta Kal oop 
woTauois 4) rnp Groxabnpas, paciv. 

2 Lev. xvi. 26, 28. 

3 Gallic War. 
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placated.” First of all the Canaanites, that is, 
the Phoenicians, are found to have practised this. 
We read of these in the sacred writings that they 
were accustomed to placate Moloch by the slaugh- 
ter of their own free citizens. This Moloch was 
Saturn, as the Jewish masters rightly explained. 
We learn, on the authority of Porphyry, who read 
it at the home of its interpreter, Philo of Biblus, 
that the history of the Phoenicians written by 
Sancuniatho was full of narratives of sacrifices of 
that kind. A part of these were Tyrians, among 
whom it was an ancient custom to immolate to 
Saturn afreeborn youth.! Curtius rightly observes 
that the Carthaginians, colonists of the Tyrians, 
had received this sacred custom from the founders 
of their city. It is to these that the following 
passage of Ennius relates: 

“Tlle suos Divis mos sacrificare puellos.” 
Diodorus and Justin relate the same of the Car- 
thaginians, in the following words: ‘“ They immo- 
lated men as victims, and brought youths to the 
altars, beseeching the peace of the gods by their 
blood.” ? Silius Italicus says that they were ac- 
customed to beg the favor? of the gods by [335 b 
slaughter. Lactantius, on the authority of Pes- 
cennius Festus, tells us that the Carthaginians, 
thinking that God was enraged with them, that 
they might make atonement, immolated two hun- 


1 Curtius, lib. iii. 2 Jib. xviii. 3 [ veniam. | 
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dred sons of noble families. Minucius Felix men- | 
tions it, and Tertullian in his apology, who says 
that Saturn was therefore called the Tomb of 
sons ;! Plutarch also, in his book on  supersti- 
tions. In Egypt men, and that, too, frequently 
of exquisite beauty, were anciently sacrificed, as 
Manetho relates, who adds that the custom was 
maintained to the times of Amosis, who substitu- 
ted waxen images for men. The tradition comes 
concerning Heliopolis, that they made diligent in- 
vestigation there whether the men who were des- 
tined for sacrifice were clean. In Cyprus, like- 
wise, men were slain down to the time of Diphilus, 
who substituted the immolation of a bull. The — 
same was formerly done in Rhodes, Chios, Tene- 


dos, Salamis, and at Laodicea; also among the 
Damathian Arabs. The Persians buried men 
alive. Of the Albans this in particular has been 
handed down, that they were accustomed to im- 
molate him whom they believed to have the 
greatest power with the gods through special 
sanctity. The Ionians, on the testimony of Pau- 
sanias, immolated a maiden and a boy, to appease 
the irate Diana. Of the Blemyae, Messagetae, 
Tauri, Neuri, and, on the whole, of the Scythae, we 
read similar things. This may suffice for Asia 
and Africa, to which we may add that the same 
rites were found both in ancient India (of which 


1 [tumulus filiorum.| 
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the same Mela had already treated), and upon the 
American continent by those who have brought 
these shores to our notice. In the Canary Islands 
it is not long since this was given up. To come 
to Europe, formerly in Crete boys were sacrificed 
to Saturn; in Lacedaemon, a man to Mars, as 
Ister and Apollodorus have told us. Nay, even 
all the Greeks alike had the same custom, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Philarchus, with the 
consent of Pliny, and examples are extant even 
in the times of the Persian wars. At Rome also 
yearly was slain a Greek boy and a Greek maiden, 
a Gallic boy and a Gallic maiden. The Latin Ju- 
piter was also worshipped with human victims, — 
the Arician Diana as well. Pliny says that these 
sacrifices were formerly very common throughout 
Italy and Sicily, and that they were not given up 
at Rome before the six hundred and fifty-seventh 
year of the city. The devotions of the Decii have 
the same origin, by which the ancients, as Cicero 
says,” thought that the gods were placated. Livy 
calls the Decii the atonement? for all the wrath 
of the gods, also the atonement? for washing 
away * the public peril.® Lucan: 


‘“ Lustrales bellis animas.” 


1 [B. C. 96]. 2 De Nat. Deor. iii. 
8 | piacula. | * [luo. ] 
5 Vide supra, p. 406, the passage sf Appian. 
14 
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Nor must we omit the remarkable passage of 
Juvenal : 

‘‘Plebeiae Deciorum animae, plebeia fuerunt 
Nomina: pro totis legionibus hi tamen et pro 
Omnibus auxiliis, atque omni plebe Latina 
Sufficiunt Dis infernis, Terraeque parenti: 

Pluris enim Decii, quam qui servantur ab illis.” 
In this passage first the use of the particle pro is 
to be noted, which we have above indicated as a 
frequent particle, and, as it were, peculiar to this 
argument, so as to be the same as instead of 
another. It appears, again, that the Romans 
thought that the estimation of a sacrifice was 
increased by the dignity of him who was slain. 
Lastly, it is manifest from a comparison of au- 
thors that the following phrases are equivalent, 
viz. that God should be placated by a victim; and 
336a| that the wrath of the gods should be ex- 
plated; or that the life of one sufficed with the 
gods for the life of others. The custom of the 
Gauls, as related by Caesar, on which we have 
touched above, and which is said by Pliny to 
have continued to the reign of Tiberius, is most 
noteworthy... Of the same, Cicero says, The 
Gauls appeased the gods by human victims. Cic- 
ero uses the expression to placate the gods, as 
well as Caesar; Luctatius, to lustrate the city. 
Caesar explains himself: to give life for life. So 


1 Notes on the Massilians to Salvianus. 
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the Thracians worship Zamolxis; so the Ger- 
mans, Mercurius and other gods, of whom Lucan, 
as follows: 
“Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates.” 

Tacitus and Pliny have told us that in Britain 
also sacred rites of this kind were celebrated. 
Procopius writes that to his own, that is, to the 
times of Justinian, the same was customary in 
the island of Thule. Porphyry has left the state- 
ment that this custom was not outgrown among 
the nations till the time of Hadrian. It has been 
specially handed down of the Massilians that 
whenever they were afflicted with a pestilence 
they were accustomed to maintain a poor man 
at the public expense, who, adorned with sacred 
bows and clothed with sacred garments, was led 
through the city with execrations, that upon him 
all the evils of the state might fall, and so was im- 
molated to the immortal gods. All these things 
being gathered together, we shall see that not 
without reason did Pliny exclaim of the sacrifi- 
ces: ‘So they harmonized with the whole world, 


discordant as it was, and ignorant of itself.’ 


The following may be said in passing of human 
victims. The nations did not sin by them in this 
respect only, that they made sacrifices to false 
gods, but also that they had no such command as 
Abraham had for worshipping the Divine Majesty 
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in this way. But the custom of the Gentiles in 
expiating sins by the slaughtering of men or of 
sheep affords no little help in understanding the 
nature of expiatory sacrifice, and the words proper 
to this argument. We are not to despise this 
labor, for Socinus says that the Baptist when he 
called Christ the Lamb of God, had reference to 
sacrifices on the whole, by which not only among 
the Hebrews, but also among the Gentiles, sins 
were believed to be expiated. But we cannot 
doubt, since the divine writer to the Hebrews 
employs very frequently in this very argument 
on expiatory sacrifice the Greek words xa@apifeww 
and ayidafew, that he employed them in that 
sense which was the received sense in the Greek 
language. | 

From this itis easy to see what is meant when 
Christ is called a sacrifice for sin, or an expiatory 
sacrifice. Socinus gives three interpretations: 1 
the first, that the death of Christ by generating 
faith draws us back from our sins; the second, 
that death itself is a certain antecedent to ob- 
taining remission of sins; the third,? that it fur- 
nishes, as it were, a testimony to the remission 
itself, or to the decree made concerning it. Of 
these three only the second is pertinent here, not 
because Christ did not do those other things also, 
—and, indeed, much more effectively than Soci- 

1 ii. 16, 17. 2 ii, 20, 
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nus thinks,— but because those things do not 
pertain to a sacrifice for sin. For Socinus! con- 
fesses that the likeness of legal sacrifices for sins 
(to which similar sacrifices of the Gentiles, con- 
sidered not according to fact, but accord- [s36b 
ing to the opinion of the Gentiles, may be com- 
pared) and the sacrifice performed by Christ con- 
sists in expiation. But those sacrifices did not 
draw us away from sin, especially not by creat- 
ing faith in anything. Neither did they furnish 
testimony to a remission conferred, nor to a cer- 
tain decree. But, as Socinus recognizes, they 
were a certain requisite antecedent of remission. 
This is shown by the words of the law: ‘“* He shall 
expiate and it shall be remitted.”’ With this, 
therefore, the comparison is concerned, and plainly 
it is necessary that the expiation should signify 
the same when it is applied to legal sacrifices and 
when to Christ. For the writer to the Hebrews 
deduces both from the same decree, viz. that with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission, but 
that expiation is made with blood.2. The passage? 
where it is said that it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin 
furnishes no objection. For we must repeat from 
_ the preceding context the phrase according to con- 
science, as appears plainly upon a comparison of 
similar passages.* The blood of beasts took away 
mu 10. - -* Heb. ix. 22. 3 Heb. x. 4. Heb. i, 9,04. 
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sins, that is, the temporal offence, but it did not 
take away the spiritual offence, as has been shown 
above.? In the Apocalypse, the expression ‘* washed 
us from our sins’’ cannot be explained, * who 
declared us washed,’ without greatly perverting 
it. Neither are we permitted to expound the 
passage,” “ The blood of Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin,’’ *‘ declares us to be cleansed.” It is man- 
ifestly opposed to the appropriate meaning of the - 
words and the perpetual use of Scripture in this 
argument. Socinus confesses that the word un- 
cleanness in many places signifies offence. Ka- 
Gapifew and ayidfew are to take away that offence, 
or to effect remission, as the writer to the Hebrews 
expounds the words.? Christ himself purges our 
sins. Christ purges our conscience from dead 
works,® that is, on the confession of Socinus him- 
self,® liberates our conscience from offence and 
punishment, and the fear of punishment. In the 
Old Testament also “nv has the same sense.’ The 
kaSapifew of these passages is replaced in similar 
passages by pav7/few® and dovew,® “to wash,” to 
which also the prophecy of Zechariah refers.” 
There is evidently no reason why we should depart 
from this sense in the two passages of John. If 
Jesus is called “ faithful witness,’ “= the word “ to 


1 Contr. Soce., ii. 17. 21 John i. 7. 8 Heb. ix. 22. 
* Heb. i. 3. 5 Heb. ix. 14. 6 ii. 15. 
See, 1. 8 Heb. x. 22. ® Heb. x. 22. 


10 Zech. xiii. 1, 11 Rev. i. 5. 
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wash” ought not to be referred to this testi- 
mony. The expressions “ faithful witness” and 
*‘ washed’”’ are not immediately connected ; but 
we have between them allusion to the first-begot- 
ten of the dead, to.the kingdom, and to love, so 
that even a blind man might see that many offices 
and benefits of Christ are brought together to 
illustrate his dignity. In the Epistle of John it 
is altogether absurd to interpret ca0apifew of the 
declaration of cleansing, but not of the cleansing 
itself, since a little later dfuévas and caGapifev are 
brought into close contact. The apostle is argu- 
ing from the conjunction. If you walk in the 
light you shall have cleansing, that is, re- [337a 
mission, through the blood of Christ, because sins 
are imputed to no one who walks in the light. 
The declaration of the Baptist, who calls Christ 
the Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world, 
since it has reference to the expiatory sacrifices 
both of the Hebrews and of the Gentiles, on the 
confession of Socinus,? evidently does not permit 
us to interpret “to take away sins” otherwise 
than “‘to take away the offence.”? This was the 
work of the expiatory sacrifices ; but they did not 
alure from sinning.’ ‘“ Putting away sin”’ 4 is the 
same as “ obtaining remission.”® This-“ putting 
1 Contr. Soc., ii. 13. 2 ii. 9. 3 Heb. ix. 26. 


4 eis dbérTnoWw Guaprtias. 
5 pbs Td Kabapi(ecOa buas, and mpbs 7d yiveoOu Suiv &peowy. 
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away of sin’? was accomplished “by the sacrifice 
of himself.” ? | 
- But Socinus, although he attempts to wrest 
certain passages from their true sense, yet, con-— 
victed by many others, is compelled to confess 
that there are indications in the sacrifice of Christ 
that it makes an expiation antecedent to the re- 
mission of sins, as if requisite thereto. Yet he 
denies that God is induced by that sacrifice to | 
make remission, but says that a certain faith is 
begotten within us, by which we are led to emen- 
dation of life so as to obtain remission of sins. 
But he forgets what he has previously said,? that 
the figure ought to agree with that which is 
figured in the point in which the comparison is 
made. Nor does he remember that which Scrip- 
ture shows,—that the expression “ All things 
are purged with blood” pertains in the same way 
to the legal sacrifices and to Christ? But it is 
evident that the legal sacrifices did not beget such 
a faith. Nor is it a tolerabie exposition of the 
word expiate to say that it is to do anything 
which is required for remission. On the con- 
trary, all such words as xa@apifew, ayidfew, which 
the apostle uses, are significant, by their own 
nature and by perpetual use, not merely of ante- 
cedence of order, but also of a certain efficacy. 

Scripture also supplies us with another and very 


1 Sia ris Ovoias avrod, ys. 26. 2 ii, 10. * Heb. ix. 205 
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sure argument for overturning the interpretation 
discovered by Socinus. For it says that there was 
need of a new priest after the order of Melchise- 
dec! But proclaiming faith in God— nay, even 
confirming this proclamation by death — could 
have been done by the Levitical priesthood. Where- 
fore if the priesthood of Christ effects nothing 
else, as Socinus would have it, it follows that there 
was no need of him. i 

Besides, that Christ died for our sins is believed , 
upon unto salvation.2. Therefore the expiation of | a 


Christ was not prepared to bring us to believing, 
since it is itself among those things which are to 
be believed. For what serves to produce faith in 
another thing must necessarily be different from 
that thing. 

Again, the expiation of Christ has an effect 
upon us after the planting of such faith. Christ 
was appointed High-Priest to expiate the sins of 
his people, that is, of believers.t Therefore to i: 
expiate cannot be to bring to faith. 7 a 

Notice, also, the passage ® where Christ’s blood uh 
of sprinkling is said to speak better things than 
that of Abel. The blood of Abel cried to God 
for vengeance; the blood of Christ cries to God 
_ for remission. Socinus denies that God is placated 


1 Heb. vii. 2. 2 ¥- Gor. xv% 2; .3) 

3 Contr. Soc., iv. 10. * Heb. ii. 17. 

> Heb. xii. 24. [There is some unimportant variation in the texts 
at this point. | 
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s37b] by expiatory sacrifices; but the writers 
above cited by us prove the contrary, inasmuch as 
they employ the word placate to express those 
sacred rites. Hence arose that phrase employed 
in the passage quoted from Hebrews, to expiate 
sins,! that is, to atone for sins by placating God. 
Socinus recognizes no satisfaction in the ex- 
platory sacrifices. But the simple word eapiation 
means nothing else than washing. In many places 
the authors quoted by us, when they wish to ex- 
press expiation by circumlocution, say : Give blood 
for blood, life for life, soul for soul, buy with blood, 
attain salvation by the death of another. The He- 
brew words have the same signification, for "p>? 
is not only to cover, but also to redeem,’ and to 
placate, and consequently to expiate. xem is to 
wash, whence it comes to be used in the sense fo 
expiate. But expiation is first attributed to vic- 
tims ;® then to the priest on account of the victims 
which he presents ;7 last of all, to God who ac- 
cepts the payment.’ For as the word redeeming 
is employed for any liberation, so expiation is em- 
ployed for a similar effect, even when no pay- 


1 jrAdoKerOat Guaptias. 

2 {So the other editions. The Hebrew given by the folio ap- 
pears to be 23>! The references agree with "22 with one excep- 
tion. I have accordingly corrected the reading and the doubtful 
reference. — TR. | 

8 Tix. xxi. 30; Ps. xlix. 8. * Gen. xxxii. 20. 

5 Gen. xxxi. 39. 6 See Heb. ix. 13, 23. 

™ Frequently so in Leviticus. 8 [luitio.] 
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ment! intervenes.2 But to Christ expiation is 
attributed as a victim, and so the word blood is 
added. But the blood of the victims, as has been 
proved above, is given instead of the life of the 
sinner. Hence it is impossible that the word ex- 
piation is used here improperly. Besides, if Soci- 
nus’s opinion were true, that expiation is much 
more really made by resurrection and ascension 
to heaven than by death and the shedding of blood, 
because the former are better fitted to persuade 
us to exercise faith than the latter, at least in 
some passage of Scripture would expiation be 
attributed to those acts. This is nowhere done. 

 Socinus makes a false statement when he says? 
that expiation is ascribed to the declaration of the 
divine will. The passages which he quotes do not 
prove this. For in Heb. i. 8 Christ is said to up- 
hold all things by his word, because all things 
obey his command. The word pia is found in 
the same sense elsewhere.*’ In Heb. x. 26, 29, 
knowledge of the truth and sanctification with 
blood are not put for the same thing, but many 
benefits are conjoined that the crime of the un- 
erateful man may be more evident. Sometimes, 
indeed, reference to a covenant is connected with 


blood,® but much more frequently reference to a | 


sacrifice. We must therefore take that interpre- 
1 [luitio.] 2 Ps. li. 9. 8 ii. 20. 
4 Heb. xi. 3; Luke v. 5. ® ii. 13, et passim. 
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tation which unites these. This will be accom- 
plished if we consider that part of the covenant in 
which Christ stipulated that if he should submit 
to death those who believed in him should obtain 
forgiveness of sin. God-made this promise.! 

But when Christ is said to present his blood in 
1eaven, — that is, exhibit his death to the Father, 
nd, as it were, remind God of it,— when, fur- 

thermore, it is said that he makes intercession, 
these things do not take away the expiation made 
upon the cross. The expiation made upon the_ 
cross influences God to grant remission, and 
338 a] secures to us the right, but under a certain 
condition and mode in which is comprehended on 
the part of Christ intercession, and on our part a 
genuine faith, as was explained when we were 
discussing satisfaction. 

But Socinus contends? against the Scriptures 
when he denies that the expiation was made be- 
fore Christ entered heaven. The Scriptures have 
everywhere attributed the redemption, the expia- 
tion, the satisfaction, the putting away of sin to 
death, and indicate that these things are already 
completed.2 The offering is indeed made in 
heaven, but in such a way that Socinus ought not 
to deny that title to the death completed upon 
earth, in opposition to the clear words of Paul, 

1 Isa. liii. 10. 2 ij, 13, 15. 

8 Contr. Soc., ii. 21. 4 Eph. v. 2. 
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where Christ is said to have given himself an 
offering for us. To have studied the mere order 
of the words is abundantly to have refuted Socinus. 
In the same passage offering and sacrifice are 
properly connected. 

All the Greek and Latin books show that the 
sacrifice is performed at the moment when the 
victim is slain. Hence it follows that the verb 
mactare signifies, first, to sacrifice, and then, by 
an extension of the meaning to other things, to 
slay in any way. Hence Ammonius distinguishes 
between @vew and oddtrew as words denoting 
genus and species: @vec@ax is to slay in honor of 
the gods, ofdatrec@as to slay for any cause what- 
ever. Plutarch says that the Gauls and Scythians 
believed that the gods are delighted by the blood 
of slain men, and that this is the most perfect 
sacrifice.” ie 

Sacrifice consists, therefore, in slaying. In this 
matter the Scriptures speak in the same way 
Abraham, commanded ® to offer his son, prepares 
to slay him; and so, because he had already com- 
pleted the slaying in mind, although not with the 
hand, he is said to have offered his son.* There 

1 @becOa piv ydp éotw em TinH Ocod, opdrrecOu SE Td FC 
HvTivaovy aitiayv povedoar bat. 

2 Oeods elvar Xalpovtus avOpdmav TpaTTOMEeVaY alpart, tal 
TavTny TeAcLoTaTyY Ouciay. 


2 Gen xxii. 2, 19, 
Heb. xi 17, 
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are passages where @vew means simply to slay, 
without regard to sacrifice.! Christ is called by 
John the Lamb slain. Paul expresses it thus :3 
Christ our passover is sacrificed * forus. But the 
paschal lamb was not commonly brought into the 
temple, so that sacrificed is the same as slain, as 
passover is the same as lamb. Christ appeared in 
heaven with the Father through his sacrifice. 
Therefore the sacrifice preceded and the appearing 
followed. So elsewhere in the same Epistle Christ 
338b]| is said to have entered the heavenly sanc- 
tuary in his own blood, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us,° and to have sat down at the 
right hand of the majesty on high, when he had 
by himself purged our sins.’ In these passages 
the past tenses show that redemption or expiation 
had been made before Christ entered the- palace of 
heaven.® 

Therefore, although Christ was a High-Priest 
of such a kind that he ought not to remain, like 
the Levitical priests, upon the earth,® but, passing 
into the heavens, to be made higher than the 
heavens,!° since his priesthood was to be eternal 
and unchangeable,! yet he was a true priest, and 
a true victim, even at the moment when he laid 


1 John x. 10. 2 duvloy éopaypevoy, Rev. v. 6, 12; xiii. 8. 

81 Cor. v. 7. 4 érdOn. 5 Heb. ix. 26. & Heb, ix. 12. 

7 Heb. i. 3. ® Contr. Soc., ii, 23. ® Heb. viii. 4. 
1° Heb. iv. 14; vii. 26. 11 Heb. vii. 24. 
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down his life upon the earth. And so he is said 
to have come into the world! (that is, upon this 
earth, according to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture) to do the will of God,? that is, to offer‘ his 
body prepared by God, or sanctified by him,® for 
sin.© On this passage we must notice, at the 
same time, that we are said to be sanctified by the 
offering “ once for all.”” Now Christ intercedes as 
often as we have need of intercession. So that 
here not intercession but slaying must be under- 
stood. The offering of Christ, like that of some 
victims under the law, is two-fold: first, in the 
slaying; secondly, in the exhibition. In case of 
victims under the law, the first was accomplished 
in the temple, the second within the sacred fane. 
In case of Christ, the first on earth, the last in 
heaven. The first was not the preparation of the 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice. The last, not so much 
the sacrifice as the commemoration of the sacrifice 
already made. Wherefore, since appearing and 
interceding are not: properly sacerdotal acts, except 
so far as they depend upon the virtue of the fin- 
ished sacrifice, he who takes away the sacrifice 
takes away also the true priesthood of Christ, in 
opposition to the plain authority of the Scriptures, 
which assign to Christ a priestly dignity, distinct 
from his prophetic and royal dignity, not figura- 


1 Heb. x. 5. 2 John xviii. 37 ; 1Tim. i. 15. 
8 Heb. x. 7, 9. 4 vs. 10. 5 vs. 5. 6 vs, 8, 12. 
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tively so called, but most truly. His priesthood 
is set over against the Levitical priesthood, which 
was a genuine priesthood, as a more perfect species 
of the same genus oyer against a less perfect spe- 
cies. The inference of Heb. iii. 8, that Christ 
must have somewhat to offer, would not be legiti- 
mate except for a genuineness of the priesthood 
into which he had been inducted. 

But it is by no means wonderful that they who — 
have taken away from Christ the glory of his 
nature, that is, his true Deity, should also dimin- 
ish his offices and refuse to acknowledge his special 
benefits. 

To thee, O Lord Jesus, as true God, as true 
Redeemer, as true Priest, as true Victim for sins, 
with the Father and the Spirit, together one God, 
be honor and glory. Amen. 


THE TESTIMONIES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Justin to Diognetus: He gave his own Sona [339a 
ransom for us. Oh sweet exchange ! 

The Author of the exposition of the Faith, attributed to Justin: 
Through the perfect life blotting out the transgression, and 
through the death not due extinguishing what was due. 

Justin, Quaestiones ad Orthodoxos, Quaest. xcix.: But that 
he who brought the blood of beasts offered it to God as his 
own life,’ the sacred Scriptures testify. 


Irenaeus, Bk. v. Chap. i.: For he would not have truly — 


had the flesh and blood by which he redeemed us, except he 
had repaired in his own person the ancient doing* of Adam.? 

Tertullian against the Jews, Chap. xiii.: It became Christ 
to be made the sacrifice for all nations, who was brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so opened he not his mouth. 

Origen on Leviticus, Hom. iii., near the beginning: If any 
one accurately recails those things which have been said, he 
may object because we asserted that the sacrifice which we 
have said the high-priest offered for sin was a type of Christ ; 
and it will not seem appropriate to the true Christ, who knew 
no sin, that he should be said to have offered a sacrifice for 


1 [yuxh.] 

2 [fictio.] 

3 The Greek of this passage as cited by Theodoret, Dial. ii, 
chap. xxvi. is as follows: Ovd yap jv arAnOds odpka Kat atua 
eoxnnes, 50 av nuas e&nyophoato. 
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sin, although the matter involves a mystery — the same one 
is himself both priest and victim. See, therefore, whether 
we may resolve this difficulty as follows: Because Christ com- 
mitted no sin, yet was made sin for us, while he who was in 
the form of God thought fit to be in the form of a servant, 
while he who is immortal dies, and impassible suffers, and 
invisible is seen, and because to us men both death and every 
other frailty in the flesh arose from the condition of sin, — 
he himself also who was made in the likeness of men, and was 
found in fashion as a man, without doubt offered as a sacrifice 
to God for the sin which he had received from us (because 
he bore our sins) a spotless victim, that is, uncontaminated 
flesh. 

Origen on Numbers, Hom. iv.: If there had been no sin, it 
would not have been necessary that the Son of God should 
be made a lamb, nor would there have been any need that 
he, placed in flesh, should be slain; but he would have re- 
mained what he was in the beginning, the Word of God. But 
339 b] since sin entered into this world, and the necessity 
of sin reqnired propitiation, and propitiation is made only 
by a victim, it was necessary that a victim for sin should be 
provided. — On Matthew, Chap. xvi. Treatise ii.: A man can 
indeed give nothing in exchange for his soul; but God, for 
the souls of all men, gave in exchange the precious blood of 
his own Son. For we have not been bought with corrupti- 
ble silver or gold, but with the precious blood of the spotless 
Lamb. — On the Epistle to the Romans, Bk. ii. Chap. ii.: Ye 
confess without doubt that it is true which has been written 
in the Epistle of Peter: Because we were not redeemed with 
corruptible silver and gold, but with the precious blood of the 
Only-begotten.’ If, therefore, we were bought with a price, 
as Paul also bears witness, without doubt we were bought 
from some one whose servants we were, and who demanded 


* {1 Pet. 1. 18.] 
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the price which he wished in order to discharge those whom 
he held. Now, the devil was the one who held us, to whom 
we had been delivered by our sins. He demanded, there- 
fore, as our price, the blood of Christ. But until the blood 
of Jesus was given, which blood was so precious that it alone 
sufficed for the redemption of all men, it was necessary that 
those who were instructed in the law should each for him- 
self, as by a certain imitation of the future redemption give 
his own blood; and on this account we for whom the price 
of the blood of Christ has been paid do not regard it as 
necessary to offer a price for ourselves, that is, the blood of 
circumcision. 

Origen against Celsus, Bk. i.: Or did the disciples not see 
that he who had been so recently crucified willingly received 
this death in behalf of the race of men, not unlike those who 
died for their native countries to remove prevailing pesti- 
lences, or sterility, or impediments to navigation? For it was 
likely that among the natural properties of things, for reasons 
unspeakable or difficult of comprehension by most men, was 
this property that one righteous man, by dying voluntarily 
for the public, might avert calamities by appeasing the evil 
demons who produced pestilences, or sterility, or impediments 
to navigation, or any such thing. Let, therefore, those who 
are unwilling to believe that Jesus died in behalf of men 
by crucifixion say whether they will not receive the many 
stories of the Greeks and barbarians about the death of 
certain ones for the public to terminate the evils that had 
previously seized upon cities and nations; or have those 
things come to pass, but yet it is altogether improbable that 
he who was a man died to destroy the great demon, even 
the prince of demons, who had subjected all the souls of men 
who had come upon the earth? — A little below, on [340a 
Isa. liii.: They who have become sinners, and have been 
healed by the death of the Saviour, say these things. (God 
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delivered him who had himself known no sin, in his purity, 
for all who had sinned. 

Cyprian, Epistle viii. to Clem. and the people: He prayed 
for us, though he was not himself a sinner, but bore our sins.— 
Epist. |xiii. to Caecilius, § 9: Christ bore us all who also bore 
our sins. — 7'0 Demetrianus, § 22: This grace Christ imparts, 
this gift he ascribes to his own mercy, by undergoing death 
upon the trophy of the cross, by redeeming the believer with 
the price of his own blood, by reconciling man to God the 
Father, by quickening the mortal with heavenly regeneration. 
— The same, or rather some other writer of the book On the 
Chief Works of Christ to Pope Cervelius, Serm. vii. upon the 
Reason of Circumcision: That one offering of our Redeemer 
was of so great dignity that it was alone sufficient to take 
away the sins of the world,— who entered by so great author- 
ity into the sacred place, in his own blood, that thereafter no 
request of suppliants stood in need of the blood of another. 
— The same, Serm. xvi., on the Ascension of Christ: Who, 
having been purchased in our behalf for thirty pieces of silver, 
wished us to know how great a difference there was between 
the price which was given for him and that which he himself 
gave for the world, since he, though bought and sold for so 
little money, redeemed the condemned for so great a price. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the magnitude of the 
price surpassed the matter in hand, nor could the loss which a 
just condemnation had by all means merited be made equal 
to the obedience of Christ, which graciously continued even 
to death, and, morever, paid that which he did not owe. 

Lactantius, On the Benefits of Christ: You who enter and 
come to the doors of the midst of the temple, pause all alike, 
and gaze upon one who, guiltless, suffered for your crime, ete. 
— And again: For your sake, and for your life, I entered 
the womb of the virgin; I have been made man, and have 
suffered a cruel death, ete. 
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Eusebius of Caesarea, Bk. x., Demonstratio Evangelica, 
Preface: For it was necessary that the Lamb of God, which 
had been assumed by the great High- Priest, should be offered 
as a sacrifice to God in behalf of the rest of the kindred 
lambs and of the whole human flock. For since by man 
came death, by man also came the resurrection of [340b 
the dead. — Bk. x. Chap. i.: And, as when one member suf- 
fers, all the members suffer with it, so when the many mem- 
bers suffer and sin, he himself also, according to the princi- 
ples of sympathy (since, though he was the Adyos of God, it 
pleased him to take the form of a servant, and to assume 
the common body of us all), receives the labors of the suffer- 
ing members upon himself, and appropriates to himself our 
diseases, and suffers and labors in behalf of us all, according 
to the laws of love. But the Lamb of God not only having 
done these things, but also suffered punishment, and under- 
gone in our behalf vengeance which he himself did not owe, 
but which we owed on account of the multitude of our sins, 
was made to us the source of the forgiveness of our sins, inas- 
much as having received death on our behalf, and having 
taken upon himself stripes and insults and dishonor due to us, 
and having drawn upon himself the curse attaching to us, he 
had become a curse for us. For what else is he than a suh- 
stitute for souls?! Wherefore, speaking in our person, the 
oracle says: “ By his stripes we are healed”; and: “ The 
Lord delivered him for our sins.” — Bk. i. Chap. x.: And God 
looked upon Abel and upon his gifts, but unto Cain and his 
sacrifices he had no respect. From this you may understand 
how he who slew an animal was said to be acceptable, rather 
than he who brought to God his sacrifice from the earth. And 
even Noah immediately offered upon the altar whole burnt- 
offerings of all clean beasts, and of all clean fowls, and the 
Lord smelled an odor of a sweet savor. But also Abraham 
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is said to have sacrificed ; so that according to the testimony 
of the sacred Scriptures, he was thought by the ancient 
friends of God to have offered first of all the sacrifice of 
animals. Now, we do not think that his conception was in- 
duced by chance, or that it originated with man, but rather 
that it was inspired by God. For since they saw, inasmuch 
as through sanctity of manners they were in peculiarly close 
relations with God, and were enlightened by the Divine 
Spirit, that they had need of a great remedy for cleansing 
the sins of mortals, they thought that they owed a ransom 
for their salvation to him who supplied them with life and 
breath. Since they had nothing better or more precious than 
34ia]_ their own lives to sacrifice, they offered instead of 
this the sacrifice of dumb beasts, reckoning them as substi- 
tutes! for their own lives. And they did this, not supposing 
that they committed fault or wrong, because they were not 
taught that the life of brutes was like the rational and intel- 
ligent force of man, or had learned that it was anything else 
than their blood, and the vital force in the blood. This they 
esteemed themselves to be offering as bringing life for life to 
God. And this very thing Moses explained somewhere? very 
clearly, saying : “ The life of all flesh is its blood, and I have 
given you the blood upon the altar to make atonement for 
your sins. For their blood shall make atonement instead of 
life. For this reason have I said to the sons of Israel, No 
soul of you shall eat blood.” Notice, now, particularly in 
this how he said: “I have given it to you to make atonement 
upon the altar for your souls. For the blood shall make atone- 
ment instead of the life.” For he clearly says that the blood 
of the slaughtered animals makes atonement instead of the 
life of man. Now this very thing, also, the law about sacri- 
fices leads him who examines it carefully to understand. It 
directs that every one who sacrifices should put his hands 
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upon the head of the victim, and bring the animal to the 


priest, having hold of its head, as if offering the victim in-- 


stead of his own head. Now, therefore, it says of each one: 
“ He shall place it before the Lord, and shall put his hands 
upon the head of the gift.” This was observed with every 
victim, no sacrifice being otherwise offered. By these things 
the saying that the victims which were offered were substi- 
tutes} for their lives, is explained. Christ is called “ the 
purification? of the world,” and “ the substitute! of [341 b 
sinners. Below he is said to *“ offer himself as a substitute} 
for us all.” 

Antonius the Hermit, Lpisi. ii.: In which also the Father 
of his creatures, moved with pity for our plagues, which 
could not be cured except by his goodness alone, sent the 
Only-begotten for us, that through our servitude he might 
assume the form of servitude, and deliver himself for our sins. 
And it is our sins which have abased him, but by his stripes® 
have we all been healed. 

Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, Bk. ii. Acts of the Council 
of Nice: But he himself came as the Saviour of all, and in 
our name bore, in his own flesh, the punishment owed by us. 

Athanasius, On the Incarnation of the Word of God: But 
since also that which was due from all was yet to be paid; 
for the death of all, as I have previously said, was due, which 
was the chief reason for his coming into the world; for this 
reason, he first exhibited the signs of his divinity by his 
works, and then offered also sacrifice in behalf of all, deliver- 
ing his own temple to death in the place * of all men, in 
order that he might liberate all from liability to account and 
from the ancient transgression, and show himself superior to 
death; exhibiting, as the first fruits of the resurrection of 
the whole, his own uncorrupted body. — And below: For 
there was need of death, and it was necessary that death 
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should be suffered in behalf of all, in order that what was due 
‘rom all might be paid. Whence, as I said before, the Word, 
since it was not possible that he should die (for he was im- 
mortal), took upon himself a body capable of dying, in order 
that he might offer it in behalf of all as his own, and might, 
as himself suffering in behalf of all on account of his entrance 
into it,conquer him that hath the power of death, that is, 
the devil, and release those who through fear of death were 
subject to bondage. Surely, since the common Saviour of 
all has died in our behalf, all who believe in Christ shall no 
longer now, as of old, according to the threat of the law, 
surely die.— The same, in the same place: And by such a 
kind of death has salvation come to all, and every creature 
been redeemed. This is the life of all, who surrendered to 
death his own body, like a sheep, a substitute for the salva- 
342a] tion of all.— The same, upon the Sufferings and 
Crucifixion of the Lord: But seeing how unbearable wicked- 
ness was, and that the mortal race was not able to resist 
death, nor able to pay the punishment of sins (for the excess 
of iniquity transcended all punishment); and seeing also the 
goodness of the Father, and seeing his own sufficiency and 
power (for Christ was the power of God and the wisdom of 
God), he was moved with benevolence, and, pitying our 
weakness, he assumed it ; for he himself, as the prophet says, 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses. And having 
had mercy upon our mortality, he was surrounded with it; 
for Paul says, he humbled himself unto death, even the death 
of the cross. And seeing how impossible it was that our 
punishment should suffice for payment, he took this upon 
himself, for Christ became a curse for us. And thus now 
surrounded with and clothed in man’s circumstances, he 
brought our offerings in himself‘unto the Father, in order that, 
as himself suffering, he might render suffering man blameless, 
and compensate for small things by great things. 
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Hilary of Pictavium, in Chap. xiv. Matt. xiv.: The Lord 
who was alone to suffer for all resolved the sins of all. 

Hymn on the Epiphany: Jesus shone forth, the pious Re- 
deemer of all nations, etc. The happy John trembled to 
immerse?! in the river him who is able with his own blood to 
cleanse the sins of the world. 

Optatus Milevitanus, On the Schism of the Donatists, 
against Parmenianus, Bk. iii.: When you say, Redeem your 
souls, whence have you bought them that you may sell 
them? Who is that unknown angel who makesa [342 b 
market of the souls which, before his coming, the devil pos- 
sessed ? Christ our Saviour redeemed them with his own 
blood, as the apostle says: Ye were bought with a great 
price. For it is certain that all were redeemed by the blood 
of Christ. 

Victor of Antioch on Mark xv.: And why, you ask, did 
the Lord and Maker of all things, being made man for our 
sakes, endure so great ignominy and so great sufferings? He 
was made like us; he took upon himself our miseries and 
crosses that he might raise up our nature, fallen through sin, 
and finally restore it to its former grade of dignity. The 
advantages, therefore, which have flowed to us through his 


sufferings are very many; for he himself paid our debts for 


us, himself bore our sins, himself for our sake both suffered. 
and groaned. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechism xiii.: Now he released 
those who were held down by sin, and redeemed the whole 
world of men. And do not wonder if the whole world was 
redeemed ; for he who died in their behalf was no mere man, 
but the only-begotten Son of God. And yet the sin of one 
man Adam was able to bring death upon the world; but if 
by the sin of the one death obtained dominion over the 
world, how shall not rather life reign by the righteousness 
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of one? And if then, on account of the tree of which they 
ate, they were cast out of Paradise, will not they who believe 
enter more easily now into paradise on account of the tree 
of Jesus? Ifhe who was first formed from the earth brought 
universal death, does not he, then, who formed man from 
the earth bring eternal life, being himself the life? If 
Phineas, moved with anger against him who did wrong, caused 
the anger of God to cease, does not Jesus, not having ap- 
ponted another, but having given up himself, a ransom, 
appease the wrath against men ? 

Basil, Homily, Ps. xlviii.: One thing was found, surpass- 
ing all things else, which was given for payment for the rau- 
som of our souls — the holy and precious blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. xlii., which is the second upon 
the Passover: The victim, great and (so to speak) incapable 
of being offered according to its primary nature, was mingled 
with the lawful sacrifices as a purification not for a small 
part of the world, or for a short time, but for all the world, 
343a] and forever. — The same, in the same place: A few 
drops of blood form anew the whole world, and become to 
all men, like the rennet to milk, a means of drawing and 
binding us. into one. — The same: It remains to examine a 
deed and decree overlooked by most persons, but carefully 
examined by me. For unto whom was the blood shed in our 
behalf, and concerning what was it shed, great and celebrated 
of God, and of the high-priest, and of the victim ? For we 
were held in bondage by the devil, sold under sin, and deriv- 
ing pleasure from sin. But if the ransom comes into the hands 
of no one else than he who holds us in bondage, I inquire 
unto whom it was offered, and for what cause. If to the 
devil, alas, what an insult! if the robber receives not a ran- 
som only from God, but also God himself as a ransom, and 
s0 a reward far exceeding his own tyrannical power, on 
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which account it was just to spare us. But if to the Father, 


in the first place, how ? for we were not held by him. And 
again, what was the reason that the blood of the Only- 
begotten was pleasing to the Father, who would not receive 
even Isaac from his father when he was offered, but changed 
the sacrifice, furnishing a ram in the place of the commanded 
victim ? Or is it evident that the Father receives the sac- 
rifice, not having asked it, or being in need of it, but for the 
sake of the dispensation, and because man ought to be sanc- 
tified by the human in God, in order that he might himself 
deliver, having conquered the tyrant by force, and bring us 
unto himself through our Mediator, and unto the honor of 
the Father who provided this, and to whom all things appear 
to be conceded. 

Gregory of Nyssa, to the Monk of Olympius concerning 
the Form of a Perfect Name: But having learned that Christ 
who gave himself a ransom for us is redemption, we [343 b 
are instructed by such a word to learn that, inasmuch as he 
bestowed upon us a certain gift for each soul,— immortality, 
— he made those among them purchased from death through 
life his own peculiar possession. 

Ambrose on Tobit x.: Lo, the prince of this world comes, 
and finds nothing of his own in me. He owed nothing, but 
he paid for all, as he himself testifies, saying, What things I 
had not taken I was then paying back. — The same, on the 
Patriarch Joseph, Chap. iv.: Joseph was sold into Egypt, 
because Christ was to come to those to whom it was said, Ye 
have been sold by your sins. And so by his own blood he 
redeemed those whom their own sins had sold. But Christ, 


sold by undertaking a condition, is not held by the price of 


a fault and sin, because he committed no sin. He therefore 
contracted the debt at our price, not by his own expenditure; 
he took away the handwriting, removed the usurer, freed 
the debtor, alone paid that which was owed by all. 
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Ambrose concerning Esau, or concerning the Flight of the 
Age, Chap. vii.: God so took flesh as to abolish the curse of 
sinful flesh, and was made a curse for us that blessing might 
absorb the curse, perfection the sin, pardon the sentence, life 
death. For he accepted death that the sentence might be 
fulfilled, and perfect satisfaction even unto death be made 
for him condemned through the curse of the flesh. Therefore 
nothing was done contrary to the sentence of God, since the 
condition of the divine sentence was fulfilled. For the curse 
extends even unto death, but after death is grace.— The 
same, Bk. ix. Epistle |xxi.: The Lord Jesus, coming, forgave. 
to all the sin which no one could avoid, and destroyed our 
accusation’ by the effusion of his own blood. ‘This is what 
he says: Sin abounded through the law, but grace abounded 
through Jesus. Because, after the whole world was subdued, 
he took away the sin of the whole world. — Bk. i. Epistle ii. : 
See whether that is the saving victim which the Word of 
God offered in himself, and sacrificed in his own body. — 
And a little after: But that he poured out his blood upon 
the altar, we may understand thereby the cleansing of the 
world, the remission of all sins. For he poured out that 
blood upon the altar as a victim, to take away the sins of 
many. For the victim is a lamb, but not a lamb of an un- 
reasoning nature, but of divine power, of whom it is said, 
“Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” For not only did he cleanse the sins of all by his 
blood, but also forgave them by divine power. — The same, 
on Luke, Bk. vii. Chap. xii.: The adversary esteems us as 
captive slaves at a small rate. But the Lord, who is a tit 
judge of his own work, redeemed us for a great price, as 
beautiful servants whom he made in his own image and like- 
ness; as the apostle said, For ye were bought with a grear 
344a] price. With a great one, indeed, which is not 
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estimated in money, but in blood, because Christ dred for 
us, who liberated us with precious blood, etc. And precious, 
indeed, because it is the blood of a spotless body, because it 
is the blood of the Son of God, who not only redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, but also from the perpetual death 
of impiety.— The same, on Luke, Bk. x. Chap. xxii.: ‘‘ Thave 
sinned, because I have betrayed innocent blood.” The price 
of our Lord’s passion is the price of blood, therefore the 
world is bought with the price of blood by Christ. — Bé&. in. 
concerning Virginity, near the end: We had been pledged to 
an evil creditor by sins. We have contracted an accusation 
for fault, we owed the punishment of blood. The Lord 
Jesus came, and offered his own blood for us. — And a little 
below: Do you therefore also conduct yourself worthily of 
such a price, that Christ who cleansed you, who redeemed 
you, may not come, and if he finds you in sin say to you: 
What advantage in my blood? What have I done for you 
by descending into corruption ? — Bk. i. of the Apology of 
Dawid, Chap. xiii.: Well says the apostle, Because the Lord 
Jesus forgave you your trespasses, blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was contrary to us, and took it 
out of the way, nailing it to his cross. He blotted out the 
ink of Eve with his own blood, he blotted out the obligation 
of the hurtful inheritance. — On the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Chap. ix.: But his was the whole bodily cleansing of the 
Old: Testament ; but now there is the spiritual cleansing of 
the blood of Christ. Thus he says: This is the blood of 
the New Testament for the remission of sins. In those sac- 
rifices, they were sprinkled upon the surface, and again the 


- sprinkled part was washed ; for the people did not always go 


about sprinkled with blood. But in the soul it is not so; but 
the blood mingles with its essence, making that fountain 
clean, and producing unutterable beauty. On this account 
was the slaying of the lamb and the sprinkling of his blood 
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over the lintels of those who were to be liberated. On this 
account, also, we read of all the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment, that they may point out one sacrifice through which 
there is a true remission of sins, and a cleansing of the soul 
forever. —The same, or rather the Author of the Comments on 
the Epistles of Paul which are ascribed to Ambrose, on 1 Cor. 
vi.: Because we were bought for a dear price, we ought more 
carefully to serve our Lord, lest, offended, he return us to 
that death from which he has redeemed us. For he bought 
us with so very dear a price as to give his own blood for us. 
— The same, upon the Epistle of the same, Chap. xi.: We 
receive the mystical cup of the blood for the protection of 
our bedy and soul, because the blood of the Lord has re- 
deemed our blood, that is, has made the whole man safe. 
For the flesh of the Saviour was given for the salvation of our 
body ; but his blood was shed for our soul. — The same on 
2 Cor. v.: Since he was offered for sins, not undeservedly is 
he said to have been made sin (because even the victim in 
the law which was offered for sins was called sin), that we 
might be the righteousness of God in him, who knew no sin ; 
as Isaiah says: He who did no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth, was slain as a sinner, that sinners might 
be justified before God in Christ. 

Epiphanius Haeres. lv.: First he offered himself, in 
order to abolish the sacrifice of the Old Testament, having 
offered the more perfect living sacrifice in behalf of the 
344b] whole world, himself being the offering, himself the 
sacrifice, himself the priest, himself the altar, himself God, 
himself man, himself king, himself high-priest, himself sheep, 
himself lamb, having become all in all for us, in order that 
life might come to us in every way, and that he might 
establish the unchangeable foundation of his priesthood 
forever. 

Andreas of Cesarea on Apoc. Chap. i.: Honor, glory, and 
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dominion are becoming to him who, kindled with burning 
love, by his own death liberated our race from the chains of 
death, and by the effusion of life-giving blood and water, 
washed us from the uncleanness of sins, and received us into 
a royal priesthood. 

Prudentius on Roman. Mart.: This is that cross, the sal- 
vation of us all. Romanus says: This is the redemption of 
man. 

Chrysostom in the Preface of his Commentary on Isaiah : 
How great is the clemency of God toward us! He spared 
not the Son, that he might spare the slave; he delivered up 
the Only-begotten, that he might redeem slaves openly un- 
erateful; he paid the blood of his own Son for the price. — 
The same, viii. To the Romans: And he prepares others to 
intercede in our behalf, in order that he may confer benefits 
upon us, as he did with Moses; for he says to him, Suffer me 
and I will destroy them, that he might provoke him to sup- 
plication in their behalf. — Below : For this reason frequently 
for David’s sake, now such a one and now such a one, he 
says, is reconciled with them, effecting this very thing again, 
that also form may be given to the reconciliation. 

Eleazar in the speech in the Maccabees begs God for the 
people: Make our blood their purification, and for their life 
receive my life. 

Jerome against the Pelagians, Bk.i.: And he says, when he 
would enter in, let him offer a calf for sin, and a ram for a 
burnt-offering, and let him take two goats from the whole 
people: one of them let him offer for his own sin, and one for 
the sin of the people, and the ram for a burnt-offering. The 
_ other goat receives all the sins of the people for a type of our 
Lord and Saviour, and bears them into the desert, and so 
God is appeased for the whole multitude. — The same, Isa. 
liii.: He was despised and rejected when he hung upon the 
cross, and was made a curse for us, bore our sins, and said 
to the Father, My God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 


¥ 
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Augustine on the Trinity, BE. xiii. Chap. xiv.: What is 
the righteousness by which the devil was conquered? What 
345 a] except the righteousness of Jesus Christ? And how 
was he conquered ? Because, though the devil found nothing 
in him worthy of death, yet he slew him. And truly it is 
just that the debtors whom he held should be dismissed im 
freedom when believing in him whom without any debt he 
slew. This is why we are said to be justified im the blood 
of Christ. For so was that innocent blood shed for the re- 
mission of our sins.— And below: Thence he goes to the 
passion that he might pay for us debtors what he himself did 
not owe. — And in the next chapter: Then that blood, since 
it was the blood of him who had no sin at all, was shed for 
the remission of our sins, that, because the devil deservedly 
held them whom he bound by the condition of death as guilty 
of sin, he might deservedly discharge them through him 
whom, guilty of no sin, he had unjustly punished with death 
By this righteousness was the strong man conquered, and by 
this chain bound, that his goods, which while they were in 
his possession had been, with him and his angels, vessels of 
wrath, might be taken away, and might be converted into 
vessels of mercy. — The same on Jokn, tract. xli.: We are 
not reconciled except by the taking away of sin, which is the 
medium of separation; but the mediator is the reconciler. 
That, therefore, the middle wall of partition may be 
away, that Mediator came, and the priest was himself 
the sacrifice. — City of God, Bk. vii. Chap. xxxi.: God 
to us his own Word, who is his only son, by whose birth 
sufferings for us, in the flesh that he took, we might know 
much God prized man, and might be cleansed by that 
sacrifice from all sins, and, love being spread abroad in 
hearts by his Spirit, might conquer all difficulties, and ¢ 
into eternal rest. — Declaration on Ps. xev.: Men were 
captive under the devil, and served demons, but they 
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been redeemed from captivity. For they could sell them- 
selves, but they could not redeem themselves. The Redeemer 
came and gave the price, shed his own blood and bought 
the whole world. Do you ask what he bought? See what 
he gave, and discover what he bought. The blood of Christ 
is the price. What is of so great value? What except the 
whole world? What except all nations ? Very ungrateful 
are they to their price, or very proud are they, who say 
either that that was so little as to buy Africans alone, or 
that they are themselves so great that it was given for them 
alone. ‘Therefore let them not exult, nor be proud; he gave 
for the whole as much as he gave. He knows what he bought, 
because he knows for how much he bought it and how much 
he gave for it.— On Ps. cxxix.: Our priest received from 
us what he should offer for us, for he received from us flesh. 
In the flesh he was made a victim, he was made a whole 
burnt-offering, he was made a sacrifice. — Against two Epis- 
tles of the Pelagians, Bk. iv. Chap. iv.: But how do the 
Pelagians say that death alone passed to us through Adam ? 
For if we die on this account, because he died, but he died 
because he sinned, they say that punishment passes over 
without fault, and that innocent children are punished by 
an unjust judgment by suffering death without deserving it. 
Which the Catholic faith acknowledges concerning the one 
sole Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, 
who was thought worthy to suffer death for us, that is, the 
punishment of sin, without sin. For as he alone was made 
Son of Man in such a way that we might be made [345b 
through him sons of God; so he alone received, without 
deserving it, punishment for us, that we through him might 
obtain pardon without meriting it. Because as no good was 
due to us, so no evil was due to him. — Against Faustus the 
Manichaean, Bk. xiv. Chap. iv. : Christ received without guilt 
our punishment, that thereby he might resolve our guilt, and 
16 
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also put an end to our punishment. — The same in the Eighth 
Sermon concerning Time: There is principally a twofold cause 
why the Son of God was made the Son of Man. One is, 
that, like man, by bearing all things for us, he might liberate 
lus from the chains of sins. For so Isaiah the prophet had 
/prophesied : “ He bore our sins,” etc. But the other cause 
of our Lord’s passion is that he might excite us, whom he 
' has redeemed by his own blood from vices and crimes, not 
only by the aid of instruction and grace, but also by his own 
example, to the pursuit of holiness. Concerning Time, Ser- 
mon ci.: Death could not be conquered except by death. 
Wherefore Christ bore death, that an unjust death might con- 
quer a just death, and might liberate the guilty justly, while 
he was slain for them unjustly. — And Sermon exli.: Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by sharing punishment with us without 
fault, takes away both fault and punishment. — On our Lord’s 
Sermon in Luke, Sermon xxxvii.: It is your fault that you 
are unjust ; it is your punishment that you are mortal. That 
he might be your neighbor he undertook your punishment. 
He did not receive your sin. Or if he received it, he re- 
ceived it to destroy it, not to do it.— And presenily: By 
receiving the punishment, and not receiving the sin, he has 
' destroyed both sin and punishment. 

Cyril on Leviticus, Bk. x.: Then all the people cried out 
that he should let Barrabas go, but deliver Jesus to death. 
Here you have the goat which was sent away into the desert 
alive bearing the sins of the people, who cried out and said, 
Crucify, crucify. The one, therefore, was the goat sent 
away alive into the desert; and the other is the goat which 
was offered to the Lord a victim for propitiating sins again, 
and which made a true propitiation for the people believing 
in himself. — The same against Julian, Bk. ix.: See therefore 
the sacrament, and how it is well delineated in the two goats, 
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For the he-goat, that is, the goat,! was slain for the sins of 
the priest and of the people, according to what was com- 


» manded in the law. But inasmuch as Christ was offered for 


our sins, he is brought into comparison with the goat. For, 
as the prophet Isaiah says, “ All we like sheep have gone 
astray ; we have turned every one to his own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” For two goats 
are taken not because there are two Christs, that is, two Sons, 
as some think, but rather because it was proper that he who 
was even to be slain for us should be seen dying, indeed, 
according to the flesh, but living according to the spirit. — 
The same on John, Bk. ii. Chap. i.: One lamb is slain for all, 
that he might offer the whole race of man to God the 
Father. One for all that he may gain all, that all may live 
no longer to themselves, but to Christ, who died for all, and 
for all rose from the dead. For since we were in sin, and 
were therefore due to death and destruction, the [346a 
Father gave his own Son for our redemption. One for alli, 
since both all are in him and he is better than all. — The 
same in the Homily delivered at Ephesus against Nestorius: 
Truly these impious heretics are the sons of perdition and 
the seed of iniquity, who deny the Lord by whom they were 
bought. For we were bought with a price, not indeed cor- 
ruptible, as gold and silver, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot. But 
how would the blood of a common man like ourselves have 
been the redemption of the world ? 

In the Exegesis to Valerian on the Incarnation of the Word, 
which may be found Concil. Eph. Vol. vi. Chap. xvu.: He who 
was without a body as God, confesses that a body has been 
prepared for him, that, when it had been offered for us, he 
might heal us all by his own stripes, according to the word 
of the prophet. But how could one, having died for all, pay 
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the just price for all, if we say that his suffering was that 
of any mere man? But if the Word, having suffered in his 
human nature, transferred upon himself the sufferings of his 
own flesh, as if they were his own, and claimed them for him- 
self, then, and not until then, do we most rightly assert that 
the death of one according to the flesh has abounded to the 
life of all men. 

Theodoret, Question ix. upon Numbers: For the Lord 
Christ alone, even as man, is blameless ; and foreseeing this 
the prophet Isaiah cries, “ Who did no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth.” And for this reason he took upon 
him the sins of the rest, having none of his own. “ For he,” 
says the prophet, “hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows.” And the great John says: “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world.” For this cause, 
even among the dead, he is free, as having suffered death un- 
justly. — The same, Sermon x. on Providence, introduces the 
Lord speaking as follows: For I have paid the debt in behalf 
of the race. For, not owing death, I suffered death, and not 
being subject to death I accepted death, and being blameless 
J was enrolled among the blameworthy, and being free from 
debts I was yet numbered among the debtors. Therefore I 
paid the debt of nature, and, having suffered an unjust 
death, I abolish the just; and I, who have been unjustly 
held, release those who are justly held, from bondage. Be- 
hold nature’s indictment taken away! Oh bitter death! 
Behold it nailed to the cross, and freed from the marks of 
sin! Behold how it has received no accusation of evil! 
Therefore the eyes of this body made payment for the evil- 
beholding eyes; the ears of this body, for the ears that had 
received defilement; the tongue, likewise the hands and the 
other parts, for the members of whatever kind that had 
committed iniquity. But since the debt was paid, it was 
fittting that those who had been imprisoned for it should be 
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released from prison, and should receive their former liberty, 
and return to the country of their Father. 

Proclus of Constantinople, Homily on the Nativ- [346 b 
ity of Christ: The nature of man owed much in consequence 
of sins, and was in perplexity over the debt. For through 
Adam all had been accused of sin; the devil held us slaves ; 
he made boast of having purchased us, employing for a proof 
our much suffering body. The evil falsifier of the passions 
stood pressing the debt upon us, and demanding justice from 
us. ‘There was therefore need of one of two things, — either 
that death, arising from the condemnation, should be laid 
upon all, since also all sinned; or that such a payment should 
be made in recompense as to satisfy every righteous demand. 
A man, therefore, could not save us; for he lay under the debt 
ofsin. An angel could not redeem humanity, for he did not 
know how to provide such a ransom. It remained, therefore, 
that the sinless God should die in behalf of those who had 
sinned. For this was the only deliverance from the evil left. 
What then? He that brought all nature from nothingness 
into being, who was not perplexed to find a way of delivery, 
found out for them that were condemned a most sure life, and 
release most becoming to death, and is made man of a virgin 
in such a manner as he himself knows, —for reason is not 
able to interpret the wonder, — and dies in what he became, 
and paid the ransom in what he was; as Paul says: “In 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins.” Oh great work! he purchased immortality for 
others, for he was himself immortal. : 

Leo concerning the Passion, Serm. xii.: What hope [347 a 
do they leave for themselves in the safeguard of this sacrament 
who deny the truth of the human substance in the body of 
our Lord? Can they tell by what sacrifice they have been 
reconciled, by what blood redeemed? Who is he who deliv- 
ered himself for us an offering and a sacrifice for a sweet 
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savor? Or what sacrifice was ever more consecrated than 
that which the true Priest laid upon the altar of the cross 
by the offering of his own flesh? For although the death of 
many saints was precious in the sight of the Lord, yet the 
slaying of no innocent one was the propitiation of the world. 
The just received, they did not bestow, crowns ; and from 
the fortitude of the faithful have proceeded example’ of 
patience, not gifts of justice. For the death of each one 
of them was single, nor did any one pay the debt of any 
other one by his death, since among the sons of men our Lord 
Jesus Christ alone has appeared, in whom all have been 
crucified, all dead, all buried, all also raised again. 

Claudianus Mamertus on the State of the Soul, Bk. ii. : 
Hilary of Pictavium, in many of his lofty discussions, having 
a somewhat different opinion, asserted these two things in 
opposition to the truth; First, that nothing incorporeal was 
created ; Second, that Christ felt no pain in his passion. But 
if his passion was not genuine, our redemption also could not 
be genuine. 

Anastatius Sinaita, Bishop of Antioch, on the True Doc- 
trines of the Catholic Faith, Bk. iv., on the Passion and im- 
passible Deity of Christ: His blood was poured forth, which 
sufficed to redeem many, perhaps it were better to say all, 
for the many are even all. 

Procopius of Gaza, on Exodus xxiv.: Since Christ is 
conjoined with the Father in nature, if we should be made 
partakers of him through the Spirit, we would be connected 
through him also with the Father, coming into the society 
of the divine nature. Nor did they ascend the mountain 
otherwise than sprinkled with the blood of Christ, who gave 
himself for us as the price of redemption, offering his flesh 
as a blameless sacrifice to God and the Father. 

Gregory the Great, Moral, Bk. iii, ch. xiii.: Another, 
created for Paradise, would proudly seize upon the similitude 
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of divine power, but nevertheless the Mediator atoned for 
the faults of this pride, without fault. Hence it is, that a 
certain wise man says to the Father: Since thou art just, 
thou justly disposest all things; thou also condemnest him 
who did not deserve to be punished. But we must consider 
how he is just, and justly disposes all things, if he condemns 
him who does not deserve to be punished. For our mediator 
did not deserve to be punished for himself, because he had 
contracted no pollution of sin. But, unless he suffered an 
undeserved death, he would never liberate us from deserved 
death. Since, therefore, the Father is just in punishing the 
just, he justly disposes all things, because he thereby justifies 
all things, in that he condemns him who without sin is for 
sinners. 

Isychius on Leviticus, Chap. xvi.: The Law made the 
children of Israel liable to curse and death, that on that 
account they might have the necessary expiation; [347 b 
and in their behalf, indeed, principally, is the sacrifice of the 
Only-begotten slain. But he is slain also for all men, so 
that Caiaphas said, It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not. And confirming what was said, and at the same time 
also correcting it, the evangelist John added : “ This, how- 
ever, he spake not of himself, but, being high-priest. that 
year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation ; and 
not for that nation only, but that also he should gather 
together in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad,” viz. the Gentiles. — A little below: Jesus was offered 
for Israel according to the flesh, and made an offering for all 
the human race for the expiation of our uncleannesses. 

Antiochus, in the E'xomologesis : Thy Word, stained with 
no least sprinkling of sin, whom thou didst send through the 
bowels of thy mercy, that he might call back into the way 
his own creation, was made flesh, suffered himself, for. our 
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sake, to be crucified, and abolished the hand-writing that 
was against us, having been made a propitiation for our sins. 

Sophronius of Jerusalem, Epistle to Sergius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople: Christ thought fit to die for men, and for 
their redemption poured his own divine blood, and bestowed 
a gift more divine than every dignity — his own life. 

Elias of Crete, upon Oration i. of Nazianzen: Christ is 
said to be redemption, as bringing us, sold to sin, into liberty, 
and because, for the expiation of the whole world, he gave 
himself, as it were, the price of redemption. 

Nicephorus of Constantinople, Epistle to Leo iii. which 
is extant in Baronius, Vol. ix. Annal. p. 587. Edit. Mor. ii.: 
I believe that he was crucified, not in the substance in which 
he shines with the Father, although it is said that the Lord 
of glory was crucified, in the declaration of retribution, but 
in our earthly nature, in which he took upon him our earthly 
mass, and was made a curse for us, that he might make us 
partakers in the blessing which flows from him, and suffered 
to bear death according to the flesh of malefactors, that by 
sustaining the sting of death, he might condemn death in his 
own flesh, and destroy him who had the power of death, that 
is, the devil. 

Mark the Hermit, in his book concerning them that think 
themselves justified by Works, Chap. xx.: Christ is master 
according to essence, and master according to the dispensa- 
tion, because he both made them that [before] were not, 
and redeemed, through his own blood, them that were dead 
to sin, and bestowed grace upon them that thus believed. 

Theodore Abucara, Bishop of the Carians, Discussion xv. 
Chap. v.: God, in his just judgment, demanded of us all 
things that were written in the law, when we were not com- 
petent to pay them; for that reason our Lord paid them for 
us, and assumed the curse and condemnation to which we 
were exposed, and further took it upon himself. What things 
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we ought to have suffered, he himself bore. — The same, in 
the same place: Now tell me, what those five enemies are 
from which Christ has liberated us. 

A. Death; the devil; the curse of the law, and [348 a 
its condemnation ; sin; and hell. 

B. As far as pertain to death, you have said that this was 
destroyed by the obedience of Christ; so also you have told 
how it liberated us from servitude to the devil. Now tell us 
how he redeemed us from the curse of the law, having been 
made a curse for us ? — After a little: 

A. God in his just judgment demanded of us all those 
things that were written in the law, though we were not com- 
petent to pay them; for that reason Christ our Lord paid 
them for us, and assumed the curse and condemnation to 
which we were exposed, and further took it upon himself, 
and himself bore what things we ought to have suffered, 
having been scourged, spit upon, smitten, struck upon the 
ears, crucified, and put to death for us. 

Theophylact, on those words (Heb. i.) “* When he had by 
himself purged our sins”? : When he had spoken of the ma- 
jesty of the Divine Word, then he discoursed of the care 
which he took for men through his flesh, which was of much 
greater importance than that he sustains all things. More- 
over, he lays down here two things, both that he cleansed us 
from sins, and that he did this through himself. For by the 
cross and death which he sustained he purged us, not only 
because he died for our sin, though he was himself free from 
all sin, and because he paid the penalty, which nevertheless 
he did not owe, for us, and freed that nature, which was con- 
_demned simply because of the sin and transgression of 
Adam, etc. — On Chap. ix.: Christ died for this purpose 
that he might cleanse us, and left to us in his testament par- 
don of our fault, and the use of our Father’s goods, having 
been made a Mediator of our Father. For the Father was 
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not willing to bestow upon us the inheritance, but was angry 
with us, as sons rejecting him, and estranged from him. © 
Christ, so made Mediator, reconciled him to us. How? He 
himself bore for us that which we ought to have suffered (for 
we deserved to die), and made us worthy of his testament. 

Anselm, on the Conception of the Virgin, and Original Sin, 
Chap, xxi.: Does any one say, If they have not each the sin 
of Adam, how do you assert that none is saved without sat- 
isfaction for the sin of Adam? For how does a just God 
exact from them satisfaction for that which they have not ? 
To which I say: God does not exact from any sinner more 
than he owes; but since none can pay as much as he owes, 
Christ alone paid more than is due for all that are saved. 

Bernard, Epistle exe. to Innocent: It was a man who 
owed, a man who paid. For if one, he says, died for all, 
then all died, viz. that the satisfaction of one may be imputed 
to all, just as he alone bore the sins of all; nor is there any 
one found to purchase, and another one to make satisfaction, — 
because one Christ is head and body. The head, therefore, 
348 b] made satisfaction for the members, Christ for his 
own bowels. 

Arnold Carnotensis, in his work upon the Seven last 
Words spoken by Christ upon the Cross, Treatise i.: He is 
deserted with them that are deserted, and pays tribute for 
the nature which he had assumed, and, purposing to convey 
his race with him beyond the sea of this world, he gave the — 
rapacious pirates the passage-money of his own flesh, and — 
deceived their greedy teeth glued together, and took off, and 
carried away, both himself and his prey. For debtors he 
offered himself a debtor, and, what he did not owe of him-— 
self, he, of his own accord, refused not to owe, and so the ex- — 
actor took of him who gave himself for all the sum of the 
whole debt. 

Nicetas Choniates in his Annals, found in John Com- — 
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menus : Christ, who stretched out his hands upon the cross, 
and brought the whole world into unity with a few drops, by 
his own fall raised again our fallen nature. 

Nicolaus of Cusa, Cardinal, Excitationes, Bk. x.: For our 
justification did Christ so do. For we, sinners, in him paid 
the penalties of hell, which we justly deserved. 

Rabbi Albo, Chap. xxv,Oration iii, of the Book on DS=p>?: 
Besides the wise among them are accustomed to bear penal- 
ties and punishments due to a multitude of sins. For so we 
have found that God commanded Ezekiel the prophet to lie 
upon his side and sustain punishment, in bearing upon him- 
self the iniquity of the house of Israel, and so it is not to be 
wondered at, if the priest is punished for the sin of the 
people. 

Varro: Lustrum, derived from luo, that is, to pay, because 
every fifth year taxes and tribute were paid through the 
censors. 

Lucan: Hic redimet sanguis populos, hac caede luetur 

Quidquid Romani meruerunt pendere mores.? 

Julius Firmicus: That the offence being mitigated, he 
might compose man with God by fortunate reconciliation. 

John Arn. Bk. ii. p. 480: God did not lack other modes 
of redeeming. 

Sapient. Contr.: The causes why the human race must 
have been so redeemed, in this infirmity we do not yet dis- 
cern, but after this they will be an object of study in all 
eternity. 

Livy. The word piaculum is employed by Livy, concerning 
the Deci. 


1 [Probably B°APS , foreign residents among the Hebrews.] 

2 [Prose translation: This blood shall redeem the peoples, by 
this slaughter shall be atoned whatever Roman manners have 
deserved to pay. | 
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Servius on Aen. iii. (See Theol. notat. iv. 18, sq.): To be 
lustrated is to be liberated from the hatred of the gods. : 

Pliny, Bk. iii. Epistle ix.: Finally, that the most power- 
ful, having given some very cheap thing, as a kind of piacular 
offering, might not escape other punishment. 

Saly. : Government cannot be, except there is just judg- 
ment in the ruler (21). 

Ovid: Hanc animam pro meliore damus. 

[Norr. — A number of references previously omitted are 
given by the editor of the folio at this point, which have 
- been also omitted by the translator because their proper — 
places are quite uncertain. ] 


1 [“ This life for a better we give.’’] 
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CHAPTER I. 


Note a, p. 1. 


Origin of this Treatise. —'The doctrine of the atone- 
ment was not a principal issue in the discussions of the 
Reformation period. The real centre of this movement 
was in the doctrine of justification by faith alone, in 
contrast with the Mediaeval doctrine of justification by 
works. The atonement received some attention as 
affording the objective basis of justification, and with 
more or less completeness the Reformers formed and 


taught a theory of the micthod of its Seo: Sull 


the atonement was not. + 
issue of the times. We find i in the writings of the Re- 


formers a great deal said about the church and_the 


sacraments, about predestination and. grace, and they 


pursue the discussion of justification with Antinomians 
and others. But what discussion of the atonement 
there is, is called out by the inclinations of individual 
minds, rather than by the exigencies of the great con- 
troversy with Rome. Even the Council of Trent, 
although it alludes to the subject in its comments upon 
the Apostles’ Creed, does not define the doctrine of the 


atonement as a distinct topic. 
2538 
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Accordingly, Grotius’s treatise springs only indirectly 
from the general current of the times. It is strictly a 
reply to the treatise of Socinus. It has no connection 
with other previous writers, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, but with Socinus alone. 

The Socinian views were first held by L 
nus, but were adopted and promulgated with great zeal 
and success by his nephew _Faustus. When rightly 
estimated the Socinian views appear to us in two as- 
pects, partly as a natural recoil from the extreme views 
of some Protestant theologians, and partly as a rejecti 
of the supernatural element in theology. We can but 
sympathize with a man who rejects views about sin and 
justice which outrage those fundamental and constitu- 
tional beliefs upon which are founded our moral and 
intellectual life. But on the other hand, we cannot 
avoid the impression that Socinus in. rejecting the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and an expiatory.atonement, showed 
himself to be without deep religious feeling and moral 
earnestness. Grotius seems to have perceived this 
double character of the Socinian theology, and on the 
one part undoubtedly sympathized with many of the 
objections raised against the ordinary method of pre- 
senting the atonement. But, on the other, he felt a 
deep religious repugnance to the system as a whole, as 
appears from the almost impassioned manner in which 
he closes this treatise. It may be that he was influ- 
enced by the charge of Socinianism, which was made 
against the Arminians, to disprove his Socinianism by 
an attack upon Socinus (so suggests De Burigny, Vie de 
Grotius, Vol. i. p. 135). But his chief reason was the 
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danger that these doctrines, which he recognized as the 
revival of the old doctrines of Arius and Paul of 
Samosata, would spread and work their injurious work 
in his own country (Vossius’s preface). Conceding 
Socinus’s valid objections, he bent his strength to oppos- 
ing his errors, and as Socinus had rested his cause 
largely upon certain so-called legal principles, Vossius 
tells us that Grotius, who was already a learned juris- 
consult and held high positions in the State, determined 
to oppose him from a legal point of view. At first it 
was Grotius’s object to confine himself to the satisfac- 
tion of Christ, by which we obtained immunity from 
punishment, in distinction from the imputation of his 
merits to us, and in this department to content himself 
with a mere answer to Socinus’s false legal arguments. 
But Socinus’s errors in interpretation and mistakes in 
history called for a more extended notice. And yet 
the work was finally published not as a complete view 4 
of the subject, but strictly as a reply to Socinus. 
Through a failure to understand this peculiarity of the 
treatise some have been led into needless confusion and 
inapplicable criticism. 

Baur says (Die christliche Lehre von der Verséhnung, 
p- 414sq. Translated in the Bib. Sac., Vol. ix. p. 259 
sq.), that Grotius originally intended “to defend the 
satisfaction theory which was held in the church,” but 
that the “actual result was, that instea 3 nding» 


FR eiiried pu cuttnaly, cites 


its..place.” It is spadent, as pa asserts, that the 
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but it seems gratuitous to imply that Grotius did not 
know this. He evidently believed that in previous dis- 
cussions the argument had begun at the wrong place. 
Since the atonement related to punishment and release 
from punishment, God should be considered in the 
matterwas“a rulér.” With this starting-point the true 
nature of the satisfaction became plain. In consequence 
of the fragmentary character of the work, ‘Ga 

not explain the deep-toundation.of..God’s-governmental 
acts in the moral Wature-of~himselfand"his” Creatures. 
But it does not follow that Grotius did not have clear 
views, or an honest purpose in writing this treatise. 
His very form of stating the church doctrine, while it 
does not exclude the common satisfaction theory, cer- 
tainly prepares the way for his own theory, in speaking 
of the exhibit ’s justice. An exhibition is an 
exterior fact, and involves relations to other beings than 
the one making the exhibition. While the governmental 
theory is not stated in these words, it is at least implied. 
It was Grotius’s purpose from the first to present and 
defend this theory. 

The work of Socinus to which Grotius replies is 
entitled: De Jesu Christo Servatore, and is to be found 
in the collection called Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, 
Soc. Works, Vol. ii. p. 115, ete. 

A brief statement of Socinus’s view may be useful in 
gaining an understanding of Grotius’s meaning. 

The fundamental element of Socinus’s system is to 
be found in his conception of justice. This is entirely 
different from that held by Calvin and the Reformed 
theologians. To them justice seemed to be an attribute 
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of God, residing in him, and perfectly exercised and 
displayed in all his works. Justice demanded the pun- 
ishment of every sin. Since justice demanded it, sin 
must be punished; and accordingly, since the forgiven 
sinner was freed from punishment, the sacrifice of Christ 
must be the bearing of that punishment for the satisfac- 
tion of justice. 

Socinus also recognizes a justice which is an essential 
attribute of God, and perfectly displayed in all his works; 
/ > but it is peu in ne sense of secu ot or a ELK 
bute ee cay, a TT RE: 
will (i. 1). In this respect it is like its opposite, mercy. 
Both are effects of God’s will, but they are mutually 


exclusive. Justice is exercised in punishing, mercy in 
forgiving men; but they aps. botke-tepriiye “at CoPsh 
righteousness. “God,” says Socinus, “is said to be just 
no less in exercising mercy than in avenging injuries, 
for it is equal and so just that God should keep his 
promises, and so treat with favor and kindness repentant 


sinners” (i. 1). 

With such a conception of justice, Socinus cannot 
admit the current satisfaction theory of his contempo- 
raries. Mercy and justice are so far from being united 
in the atonement, that justice is entirely laid aside in 
forgiving sinners, and mercy alone prevails (i.1). There 
is no recognition of any obstacle on God’s part to the 
forgiveness of sinners. | | 
te large part of Socinus’s treatise is taken up with 


obj ections-against.the necessity and. possibility of a-satis- 


faction to justice. God was entirely able to forgive 
t 


2 
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sins without antecedent satisfaction, just as every private 
Pe ne 
without requiring..any.compensation (iii. 1). The jus- 
tice of God does not prevent this, for it is not an attri- 
bute residing in God and unfailingly executing itself. 
If it were, God could never forgive even the least sin. 
Besides, God has never required satisfaction from those 
whom he has forgiven, but only a pure life (ii. 2a! Lids 
sati it our- 
selves. The only satisfaction we could give would be 
the bearing of our punishment, that is, eternal death. 
Iixcept, therefore, we should perish, divine justice could 
not be satisfied (iii. 3). Transfer of punishment from 
one to another, and so a vicarious satisfaction is impos- 


sible, for the punishment is a corporal»punishment and. 
could not be transferred. Besides the law of God re- 
quires that “the soul that sinneth 7¢ shall die,” and not 
another. That another should be punished is entirely 
to change the law, and thus in the very act of satisfying 
to render the satisfaction null and void (iii. 8). Substi- 
tuti j i itu 
must bear the punishment of eternal death. Christ did 
not suffer this, and so cannot have made satisfaction for 
even one person; and if he had made it for one, he 
_could certainly for no more, since he could suffer only 
one eternal death. Neither could the obedience of 
Christ be a satisfaction for our sins, because being a 
man, he was under the law, and must perfectly..cbey~for.. 
hi oe 


For all these reasons, elaborated at great length, and 
supported from both reason and Scripture, Socinus re-— 
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of Christ. He thai the theory which he holds § in 
the following summary form: “I think and hold to be 
the orthodox doctrine that Jesus Christ is our Saviour, 
because he h ced to us th al sal- 


vation, has _confir it, and in his own 
his example and by rising from the dead anitestly.6ie 


hibited it, and because he will, himself give to us who 
‘believe in him eternal life” (i. 1) 1). He announces the 
way of salvation in a sense in which none of the prophets, 
or of his successors, the apostles, could, since he was the 
original herald of it, and the one by whom all the others 
were selected and instructed. He confirmed it not 
merely by his miracles, but chiefly by his death; and 
also by his Beco Ee eee the Kee sal- 


imitation e shall ie aeat and 126 by rising 


from the dead which both ieee what salvation 
was, and gave us a pledge of it. And, finally, he will, 
of bis own 

diator 


It will be noted that in this theory the element of . 


“moral influence” enters very slightly, if at all. 

After Grotius had written, the controversy was re- 
sumed by Johannes Crellius Francus, in a work entitled: 
A Reply to the Book of Hugo Grotius which he wrote 
concerning the Satisfaction of Ohrist against Faustus 
Socinus. This may be found in the bid. Frat. Pol. A 
rejoinder was made by Andreas Essenius in: The Tri- 
umph of the Cross, or the Catholic Faith concerning the 
Satisfaction and Merit of our Lord Jesus Christ vindi- 
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cated .... especially from Crellius, Utrecht, 1666. This 
follows the argument of Grotius very closely, but on 
some points differs from it. 


Note b, p. 1. 


In contrast with this definition Socinus defines “ the 
common and so-called orthodox doctrine” as follows : 
“That Jesus Christ is our Saviour because he has made 
full satisfaction for our sins to divine justice by which 
we as sinners deserved to be damned; and which satis- 
faction by faith is imputed to us who believe by the gift 
of God” (i. 1.) 
Note c, p. 2. 

It is necessary to observe upon the threshold of this 

: penalty and punishment are not 
employed a their strict signification. Strictly 
they signify pain or evil inflicted upon the transgressor 
in satisfaction of justice ; or with a more general mean- 
ing, some say: “ Evil inflicted in satisfaction of justice” 
(Hodge’s Theol., i. p. 417). But in this treatise punish- 
ment is considered, in analogy with human punishment, 
as the act of the divine Ruler. It does not conflict with 
distributive justice, but it has another object primarily, 
viz. to promote order and the:public: good. Christ “pays 
he penalty for our sins,” not in the sense that he sat- 
isfies the demands of distributive justice, but in the sense 
that his»aflliction_serves-as.an..exampleand-aswarning,_ 

to sinners. Strictly ei ace li 
not punished at all, but hi s substituted 

ou urther remarks upon this topic will 
y be reserved for chapter ii. 


treatise that th 


i 
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Note d, p. rye 


Upon 1 Pet. ii. 24, the following extracts from the 
commentators should be noted. 

Meyer (Huther) translates : “ Who himself has borne 
our sins in his body up upon the tree” (auf das Holz 
in distinction from dem FHolze, as is expressly remarked 
below). “The expression employed in this verse is to 
be understood by the reference to Isa. lili. and the actual 
fulfilment of the prophecy therein contained. ..... The 
Heb. xws has the accusative ..... so that to bear the 
sins is to suffer the punishment for the sins, whether it 
be for one’s own sins or for the sins of another; ‘as 
now avyveyxe represents Nw3, so the meaning is the 
same; ‘he bore the suffering for the sins of many.— 
But this suffering is in case of the servant of God such 
an one that by it they whose sins are in question, and 
for whom he bears the punishment, are free from the 
punishment, so that it is a representative suffering. As 
now Peter clearly had this passage in mind, the thought 
which he here expresses can be nothing else than this: 
that Christ, representing us, has borne the punishment 
which we have deserved for our sins, and so has borne 
our sins.” 

Lange (Fronmiiller) : “The exegesis is determined 
by Isa. liii. All exegetical attempts to explain away 
the idea of substitution and the system of sacrifice closely 
connected with it are altogether futile. As in the Old 
Testament, the expressions, ‘to carry one’s sin,’ or ‘ to 
bear one’s juiquity, are equivalent to ‘suffer the pun- 
ishment and guilt of one’s sin, Lev. xx. 17,19; xxiv. 
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15; Ezek. xxiii. 35, so ‘to carry another’s sin’ denotes 
‘to suffer the punishment and guilt of another,’ or ‘to 
suffer vicariously, Lev. iii. 17,19; Num. xiv. 33; Lam. 
v.7; Ezek. xviii. 19,20. Can this be done in any other 
way than by the imputation of the guilt and sin of 
others, as was the case in the sin and guilt offerings ?” 

Calvin is quoted by Lange approvingly: ‘As under 
the law the sinner, in order to become free from sin, 
offered a sacrifice in his stead, so Christ took upon him- 
self the curse which we have merited by our sins in 
order to expiate it before God.’ 

Alford: ‘Took them to the tree and offered them. 
up on it, constr. praegn., as the above (viz. ‘bore to 
sacrifice, ‘carried and offered up’) sense of dvjveyxev 
requires.” 

De Wette translates : “ Who took our sins (our guilt 
and punishment) upon himself, and bore them up in his 
body upon the tree (auf das Holz.)” 


Note e, p. 21. 

The following extracts are from Delitzsch (Hdin- 
burgh translation). On Isa. liii. 4: “ Matthew has very 
aptly rendered xw2 by éAaBe, and 520 by éBdorace. For 
whilst 520 denotes the toilsome bearing of a burden that 
has been taken up, #2 combines in itself the ideas of 
tollere and ferre. When construed with the accusative 
of sin it signifies to take the debt of sin upon one’s self, 
and carry it as one’s own, i.e. to look at it and feel it as 
one’s own (e.g. Ley. v. 1,17), or more frequently to 
bear the punishment occasioned by sin, ie. to make ex- 
piation for it (Lev. xvii. 16; xx. 19, 20; xxiv. 15), and 
in any case in which the person bearing it is not himself 
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the guilty person, to bear sin in a mediatorial capacity, 
for the purpose of making expiation for it (Lev. x. 17). 
The LXX render this Xw:, both in the Pentateuch and 
Ezekiel, AaBety duapriav, once dvadépew ; and it is evi- 
dent that both of these are to be understood in the sense 
of an expiatory bearing, and not merely of taking away, 
as has been recently maintained in opposition to the 
satisfactio vicarta, as we may see clearly enough from 
Ezek. iv. 4-8, where 759 mxw is represented by the 
prophet in a symbolical action.” 

Verse 6, l.c. is translated: “And Jehovah caused the 
iniquity of us all to fall upon Him.” In comment: 
“Many of the more modern expositors endeavor to set 
aside the poena vicaria here, by giving to 3Bn a 
meaning which it never has...... What other reason 
could there be for God’s not rescuing him from this 
bitterest cup of death, than the ethical impossibility of 
acknowledging the atonement as really made without 
having left the representative of the guilty, who had 
presented himself to him as though guilty himself, to 
taste of the punishment which they had deserved. It 
is true that vicarious expiation and poena vicaria are 
not coincident ideas. ‘The punishment is but one ele- 
ment in the expiation, and it derives a peculiar charac- 
ter from the fact that one innocent person voluntarily 
submits to it in his own person. It does not stand in a 
thoroughly external identity to that deserved by the 
many who are guilty ; but the latter cannot be set aside 
without the atoning individual enduring an intensive 
equivalent to it, and that in such a manner that this 
endurance is no less a self-cancelling of wrath on the 
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part of God than an absorption of wrath on the part 
of the Mediator; and in this central point of the aton- 
ing work, the voluntarily forgiving love of God and the 
voluntarily self-sacrificing love of the Mediator meet 
together, like hands stretched out to grasp one another 
from the midst of a dark cloud.” 

The question now arises whether Grotius in basing 
his doctrine upon such passages as these does not really 
support the commonly received satisfaction theory to the 
overthrow of his own theory. What he means by pun- 
ishment has already been indicated. But can the punish- 
ment of our sins, endured according to these passages 
by Christ as a strict substitute for us, be anything else 
than the satisfaction of the retributive justice of God? 
The punishment of our sins, in the strict use of that 
term, certainly is intended to satisfy the retributive jus- 
tice of God. If Christ took the punishment of our sins 
upon himself, as these passages indicate, did he not 
suffer under the retributive justice of God ? 

The answer to this question depends upon the amount 
of philosophical accuracy that we may expect to find in 
the statements of Scripture. No sooner do we put the 
words “ philosophical accuracy” and “the Scriptures ” 
together, than we perceive that they express contrary 
ideas. ‘The Scriptures were not written for philosoph- 
ical purposes nor in philosophical language, as is evident 
upon the slightest examination of them. Take, for ex- 
ample, the question of the mode of regeneration. Is the 
work of the Holy Spirit mzraculous, immediately pro- 
ducing a change in the very constitution of the soul, or 
is it supernatural, working upon the soul by the presen- 


— |) 
-_ : 
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tation of motives, according to the soul’s own laws? If 
the third of John is examined with this question in mind, 
no light will be cast upon the subject. The Scripture 
expressions admit equally well of either interpretation. 
Light must be sought from the affirmations of conscience, 
from experience, and from the teachings of philosophy, 
if it is to be obtained at all. We need not expect, there- 
fore, to find philosophical accuracy in the passage of Scrip- 
ture now before us. The meaning of the sacred writers 
is sufficiently answered when it is said that Christ suf- 


ifered, and that his sufferings were substituted and ac- 


cepted for our punishment. All parties to the contest 
really admit this in principle. Take the most hearty 
supporters of the strict satisfaction theory, and no respec- 
table number of them will be found to say that Christ 
was guilty of our sins, or that God disapproved of him 
as a sinner, or that he suffered remorse, or that he suf- 


fered eternal death. But all this is necessary if he 


strictly bore owr punishment, for these things are a part 
of our punishment. Deviation from the strictest mean- 
ing of these passages is, then, only a matter of degree, 
and when you have decided to reject the rigidest inter- 
pretation, where have you the criterion by which you 
shall decide whether to stop with accepting the suffer- 
ings of Christ as our punishment, or as afflictions which 
serve the same general purpose as, and are substituted 
for, our punishment ? 

Upon the meaning of the word nw) the reader may 
consult an article in the Bib. Sac., Vol. xxx. p. 422, in 
which all the occurrences of this word are carefully ex- 
amined, and much light shed upon the subject. The 
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writer concludes his article with the following general 
remarks as to the sense in which Christ is said to have 
borne our sins : 

(1) Christ bore our sins by enduring their conse- 
quences (suffering, temptation, death). (2) Christ bore 
our sins upon his sympathetic heart. (8) By forgiving 
them. (4) Asarepresentative. (He endured pains that 
typified eternal punishment). (5) Christ did not bear 
our sins by being punished for them. sw not merely 
does not favor this theory; it positively contradicts it. 
The eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel is a standing witness 
against such a belief. 

Note f, p. 22. 

Gesenius defines #22 among other meanings to exact, 
but wa to be pressed, harassed. WDelitzsch renders the 
verse (liii. 7), “ He was ill treated; whilst he suffered 
willingly [ws2] and opened not his mouth,” ete. 

Note g, p. 24. 

Delitzsch renders Isa. lili. 5: “ Whereas he was 
pierced for our sins, bruised for our iniquities ; the pun- 
ishment was laid upon him for our peace; and through 
his stripes we were healed.” Comment: “ His suffering 
was a misdr which is an indirect affirmation that it was 
God who had inflicted it upon him, for who else could 
the ydsér (m*yassér) be? We have rendered misdr 
“punishment;” and there was no other word in the 
language for this idea; for though op? and mapB have 
indeed the idea of punishment associated with them, the 
former signifies éxdéknous, the latter érioxeyis, whereas 
misdr not only denotes waideia, as the chastisement of 
love (Prov. iii. 11), but also as the infliction of punish- 
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ment (== rywpia, xddacws, Prov. vii. 22; Jer. xxx. 14), 
just as David, when he prayed that God might not pun- 
ish him in his anger and hot displeasure (Ps. vi. 2), 
could not find a more suitable expression for punishment, 
regarded as the execution of punishment, than “o". The 
word itself signified primarily being chastised, and in- 
cluded from the very outset the idea of practical chas- 
tisement, which then passed over into that of admonition 
in words, of warning by example, and of chastity as a 
moral quality. In the case before us in which the refer- 
ence is to a sufferer, and to a miésdr resting upon him. 
this can only mean actual chastisement.” 

The following extracts pertain to 2 Cor. v. 21: 

Meyer: “‘dapriay éroince]. The abstract stands for 
the concrete (cf. Anjpos, dAeMpos and the like in the 
classics) more strongly setting forth that for which God 
made him, and éroinoe expresses the establishment of 
the condition in which Christ appeared as the concrete 
of dpapria, as duaptwAds, namely when he suffered the 
punishment of death. Cf. xardpa, Gal. iii. 13. To take 
dpaptiav as sin-offering (DWN, MRwM) is not even well 
established by the dialect of the LXX, is against the con- 
stant usage of the N.T., and here especially also against 
the preceding djapr.” 

Lange: “The idea expressed in making him to be 
sin must be that God made him the bearer of sin when 
he suffered, inasmuch as by his sufferings and death as a 
malefactor he was treated as a sinner (duaptwAds), or 
was given up to the fate of those who were sinners. 
The interpretation of dpapriav as sin-offering is consis- 
tent neither with usage, with the context (rov my yvovra 
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dpaptiav), nor with the contrast (dicaootvn). Sin be- 
comes actualized in one in whom there is no sin when 
he becomes a sinner in outward appearance though he is 
not so in reality. God allows sin to become an actual 
experience to him who has never committed it in fact.” 

De Wette : “ duapria is not equivalent to MRBN sin- 
offering, also not to duaptwAds, but according to the 
contrast of diucavoovvy like xardpa, Gal. iii. 13, stronger, 
almost for personified sin, for the representation of sin, 
that on account of which he laid the punishment of sins 
upon him.” , 

Note h, p. 27. 

The following pertain to Gal. iii. 13: 

Meyer: “Those bound to the law are subjected to 
the curse of God therein announced; but from this con- 
straint of the curse, out of which they would not else 
have come, has Christ redeemed them, and that by his 
having given his life for them on the cross, as a ransom 
paid to God, the Dator et Vindex legis, in that he pro- 
cured by his mors satisfactoria, borne according to the 
gracious counsel of God in obedience to the same, the 
forgiveness of sins, so that now the curse of the law had 
no more relation to them.” 

Lange (closing with a quotation from Meyer): “The 
thought is not that Christ suffered the definite, just- 
named curse of the law, to which the subjects of the 
law are exposed, but in a general sense, that he became 
an accursed one ; it is meant to express not what curse 
he became, but that he became a curse (the that, more- 
over, appears from the following Scripture passage). — 
‘Yrép ypav: ‘tép in all places where the discourse is 
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of the atoning death is not = instead of, but = in behalf 
of. The satisfaction which Christ rendered, was ren- 
dered in our behalf; that it was vicarious is implied in 
the nature of the act itself, not in the preposition. The 
curse of the law would have had to be realized in that 
all who did not completely satisfy the law (and this no 
one could), would have been compelled to endure the 
execution of the Divine épy7 against them; but for 
their deliverance from this sentence Christ with his 
death has intervened, inasmuch as he died as accursed, 
whereby, as through a ransom, that damnatory relation 
to the law was dissolved.’ ” 

Alford: “xardpa, abstract, to express that he became 
not only accursed, but the curse co-extensive with the 
disability which affected us.” 

De Wette: “ Has become a curse, viz. inasmuch as he 
has expiated the curse, the punishment of the sin, which 
the law threatened.” 

Note vt, p. 33. 

We are to recur to the Socinian conception of justice 
for the explanation of Grotius’s remarks. 

Socinus in commenting on Rom. iii. 24, says (ii. 2): 
“ God, in order that he might show himself veracious 
and faithful, and at the same time show in what manner 
he would have us just with himself (for these words his 
righteousness signify both things, as is evident from that 
which he adds a little after in explanation of himself, 
that he might be just, and the justrfier, etc.), exhibited 
himself appeased with us in such a way as not only to 
redeem or liberate us, according to the ancient promises, 
from sins, that is, from the punishment of sins, by for- 
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giving them to us; but also to determine that Christ him- 
self should shed his blood and be tortured like some 
criminal. For the intervention of the blood of Christ, 
though it could not move God to grant us this libera- 
tion from the punishment of our sins, yet moved us to 
receive it when offered, and to exercise faith in Christ, 
whence we are justified; and at the same time he 
strongly commended to us the ineffable goodness of God 
towards us.” 

Upon the word propitiation, after explaining that idao- 
Typtov is the word which was used in the O. T. to desig- 
nate the cover of the ark, or the mercy-seat, “not be- 
cause it placated God to the people of Israel, but because 
God, showing himself propitious and placated in it, gave 
his responses”; Socinus says: “ Christ has been most 
appropriately called by this name by Paul in this place, 
since God not only exhibits himself most thoroughly 
appeased in him to us, but even declares through him 
what he wished us to know; whence our justification 
has followed.” } 

Note j, p. 36. 

The principal interest in this passage (Rom. iii. 25, 
26), gathers about the words tiaorjpiov, evderéts, duxa10- 
avvn, tdpects. The following extracts from the Commen- 
tators may be of value. 

Meyer (Edinburgh translation) : “ iAaerypiov] is the 
neuter of the adjective tAacripuos, used as a substantive, 
and hence means simply expiatorium in general, with- 
out the word itself conveying the more concrete defini- 
tion of its sense. The latter is supplied by the con- 
text...., In our passage the context makes the notion 
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of an atoning sacrifice (comp. Lev. xvii. 11) sufficiently 
clear by év 7@ atrov aiuatu.... If it is objected to the 
interpretation of expiatory offering that it does not suit 
mpoeVero because Christ offered himself as a sacrifice to 
God, but God did not present him as such to humanity, 
the objection is untenable, since the idea that God has 
given Christ to death pervades the whole N. T.; not that 
God has thereby offered Christ as a sacrifice, which is 
nowhere asserted, but that he has set forth before the 
eyes of the universe him who is surrendered to the world 
by the very fact of his offering himself as a sacrifice in 
obedience to the Father’s counsel, as such actually and 
publicly, viz. on the cross.” “eis edeEw 7. dix. adrod] 
purpose of God in the apoéGero ..... aipart The 
duxaocvvy is righteousness, as is required by the con- 
BOSE wis in the strict sense the opposite of dduxos in 
ver. 5, the judical (more precisely, the punitive) right- 
eousness which had to find its holy satisfaction, but re- 
ceived that satisfaction in the propitiatory offering of 
Christ, and is thereby practically demonstrated and ex- 
hibited. On e&degis in the sense of practical proof, 
comp. 2 Cor. viii. 24, and on eis Eph. ii. 7: tva évdetEnrau.” 
— “dua THY mépeow K.T.A.] on account of the passing by 
of sins that had previously taken place, i.e. because he 
had allowed the pre-Christian sins to go without punish- 
ment, whereby his righteousness had been lost sight of 
and obscured, and therefore came to need an évoetéis 
for men. Thus the atonement accomplished in Christ 
became “ the divine Theodicée for the past history of the 
world,” (Tholuck) and, in view of this evdeés, that 
mapeats ceases to be an enigma. — répeots which occurs 
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only here in the N. T..... is distinguished from adeots 
in so far as the omission of punishment is conceived in 


mapects as a letting pass (irepiddév, Acts xvii. 830; comp. ° 


xvi. 16), in adeous (Eph.i.7; Col. i. 14) as a letting free. 
Since Paul according to Acts, /.c., regarded the non- 
punishment of pre-Christian sins as an “ overlooking ” 
(comp. Wisd. xi. 23), we must consider the peculiar 
expression wdpeots here as purposely chosen. Comp. 
Kceclus. xxiii. 2. If he had written ddeous, the idea 
would be, that God instead of retaining those sins in 
their category of guilt (comp. John xx. 23) had let them 
Sree, i. had forgiven them. He has not forgiven 
them, however, but only let them go unpunished (comp. 
2Sam. xxiv. 10) neglerit..... The pre-Christian sins 
are not those of individuals prior to their conversion, 
but the sum of the sins of the world before Christ. The 
ikaornptov of Christ is the epoch and turning-point in the 
world’s history (comp. Acts xvii. 30; xvi. 16). 

Lange explains iAaorjpuov by mercy-seat, and supports 
his explanation by the following reasons: (a) the Sep- 
tuagint uniformly has translated M4B> iAacrnpiov. (b) In 
Heb. ix. 5 tAacryjpuov means the mercy-seat. (¢c) This 
view is sustained by the idea pervading the whole 
Epistle, of the contrast between the old worship, which 
was partly heathen, and partly only symbolical, and the 
real N. T. worship. (d) The iAaoryprov unites as sym- 
bol the different elements of the atonement. 


Note k, p. 41. 
Socinus has foreseen this objection and answered it 
with a considerable degree of success. He says: “Whom 
of the Apostles and disciples of Christ can we name 
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who was especially delivered to death by God for this 
end, that by his blood God might confirm to us his new 
and eternal covenant? Many of these were, indeed, 
slain, and became partners of the afflictions of Christ, 
and were regarded worthy of the favor of God because 
they suffered for Christ, upon whom by the favor of the 
same God they had believed ; but on this account most 
that they might obey God rather than man. Whence 
even if the truth has been in some degree confirmed by 
them (for they have been called martyrs for this reason), 
they must not on that account be compared with Christ 
in this regard, because they have done nothing but give 
testimony to Christ himself. For they are not called, 
on account of the death which they bore for the sake of 
the gospel, simply martyrs, or witnesses, but they are 
called martyrs or witnesses of Jesus Ohrist” (i. 3). 


Note l, p. 42. 

Socinus was not so successful in removing this objec- 
tion. He can say only: “ We ought to notice that Christ 
confirmed the way of salvation which he had announced 
not only by miracles, but especially by the effusion of his 
blood” (i. 3). 

Note m, p. 42. 

The passage to which Grotius here alludes is found 
in ii. 4. Socinus seems to waver in his interpretation 
of the passages of Scripture under consideration (Matt. 
ix. 6; Mark ii. 10; Luke v. 24). He says: “ He (Jesus) 
adds also the words ‘upon earth’ as if he should say : 
I, myself, although mortal and dwelling upon the earth, 
while I am with you have this power, and have descended 
_upon the earth endowed with it. This gift has been 
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committed to me dwelling upon the earth, though yow 


are ignorant of it.” Then he adds in a parenthesis: 
“ Although since it is evident from Mark that the words 
‘upon earth’ are to be joined with the word ‘ forgive,’ 
I suspect that their sense is different, as I suggested a 
little before when I asserted for Christ the power of 
giving the fullest pardon of sins 77 this life, and also for 
that time.” Socinus is not, on the whole, to be held 
responsible for this position, however, as it is his view 
that to Christ as a man is given the power of bestowing 
eternal life upon his followers. He who can bestow 
eternal life can certainly forgive sins in another world 
as well as in this. 
Note n, p. 44. 

Socinus’s meaning will be more evident upon reading 
the following passage (i. 3): “ But we ought to notice 
that Christ confirmed the way of salvation which he had 
announced not only by miracles, but most of all by the 
shedding of his blood which was therefore said to be the 
blood of the everlasting covenant (Heb. xiii. 20), and by 
Christ himself was called the blood of the New Testa- 
ment (Mark xiv. 24). For as covenants were anciently 
ratified and confirmed by shedding the blood of some 
animal, so God has ratified and confirmed his new and 
everlasting covenant, which he has made with us through 
Christ, by the blood of his own Son, the same Christ. 
Christ, therefore, died that he might establish the new 
and everlasting covenant of God of which he had him- 
self been the mediator, whence he had deservedly ob- 
tained the name of a true and faithful witness. And 


he has so confirmed the divine promises that he has ina | 
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certain way bound God himself to perform them, and 
his blood constantly cries to the Father to remember 
the promises Christ has announced to us in his name, 
and to confirm which has not refused to shed his own 
blood.” 

It is, then, by confirming the promises and the cove- 
nant that the death of Christ induces us to exercise 
faith. 

Socinus dwells at some length upon the office of the 
resurrection in creating faith in our hearts. He says 
(i. 5): “ Paul in 1 Cor. xv. throughout the chapter em- 
ploys the words resurrection from the dead in place of 
the eternal and blessed life, or in place of that resurrec- 
tion which is followed by the eternal and blessed life.” 
— “The head and, as it were, foundation of our whole 
faith and salvation in the person of Christ, is the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ himself.” — “The resurrection 
causes us to have faith in God, who ought to be the 
ultimate and especial end and scope of our actions and 
of our faith, and leads us to place our hope in him.” — 
“ By the resurrection Jesus Christ is declared to be the 
Son of God with power. But he who believes that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God conquers the world, and 
has eternal life, unless, indeed, a man can possibly ac- 
knowledge that Jesus Christ is the dearly beloved Son 
of God, and possessed of the highest power in heaven 


and upon earth, and not believe that all things which ~ 


he has said are true, and not place in him the hope of 
his salvation. Whence, as we have seen before, cor- 
rection of life and then the pardon of our sins, in which 
consists the happiness of men, necessarily follows ; which 
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he believes will be given to him by Christ himself. 
Wherefore, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ were 
penitence and the forgiveness of sins, as we have said 
before, not only given to the people, but also announced 
in the name of Christ himself to the whole world.” 


Note 0, p. 46. 

In the general scope of his objections against Socinus 
at this point Grotius is perfectly correct. Forgiveness 
of sins is ascribed in the Scriptures to the death of 
Christ, and any system which ascribes it to another 
source, or which tries to give another efficacy to the 
death of Christ, is so far in error. Socinus is undoubt- 
edly right in saying that the resurrection of Christ put 
the crowning proof upon the words of the Saviour, and 
so confirmed his promises to us and excited our faith in 
him. But the resurrection does not, therefore, take the 
place of the sacrificial death as the centre of the redemp- 
tive system. ‘The remission of sins is so repeatedly as- 
cribed in Scripture to the death of Christ that no theory 
which does not succeed in making this death the centre 
of the atoning work adequately presents biblical truth. 

Yet Grotius’s criticisms at this point are not quite so 
apposite as they should be, because Socinus and he differ 
more fundamentally as to the death of Christ than these 
criticisms imply. The truth is that Socinus does not 
ascribe the forgiveness of sins to the death of Christ as 
its ground, but to the goodness of God. The death 
of Christ is an incident to redemption. It plays so 
small a part in Socinus’s conception that it is only sel- 
dom alluded to in his pages. It serves a certain pur- 
pose, but it is merely to confirm what is otherwise an- 
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nounced, and does not lay the foundation of anything 
new. It is necessary to give Christ a full portion in 
our sufferings, to exhibit him as the conqueror of death, 
and it is the path to the resurrection which confirms his 
promises, but it is not in itself and apart from other 
things an element, and by no means the chief element, 
of the atonement. Grotius has, therefore, made the 
antithesis between his view and that of Socinus too sharp 
at this point. Socinus would not claim that “rightly and 
fitly ” (p. 45) is remission said to be obtained through 
the death of Christ in the sense in which Grotius would 
employ those words. 


Note p, p. 49. 
On this passage (tom. iv. 25) Meyer (Edinburgh 


translation) : “dua. tiv dixaiwow judy] on account of our 
justification, in order to accomplish on us the judicial 
act of transference into the relation of Sicavoovvn (comp. 
vy. 18). For this object God raised Jesus from the 
dead; for the resurrection of the sacrificed one was 
necessary to produce in men the fatth through which 
alone the objective fact of the atoning offering of Jesus 
could have the effect of dixaiwors sudjectively, because 
Christ is the iAacrypuov bua THs Tiotews (iil. 25). With- 
out his resurrection, therefore, the atoning work of his 
death would have remained without subjective appro- 
priation; his surrender da 7a rapamrr. yuov would not 
have attained its end, our justification.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Note a, p. dl. 


Speaking of the Grotian theory and the two others 
to which it is opposed, Baur says ( Versdhnung, p. 433, 
Bib. Sac., Vol. ix. p. 271): “ While they start from the 
ilea,—the church theory from the idea of the absolute 
justice, the Socinian from the idea of the absolute good- 
ness of God,—or at least put the historical fact into 
such a relation to these respective ideas that our whole 
mode of conceiving that fact is to be determined by 
them, the theory of Grotius is founded upon exactly 
the opposite view. This theory cannot rightly be said 
to start from an idea; since, in the penal example 
which it beholds in the death of Christ, absolute justice 
and absolute goodness neutralize each other in such a 
way that the theory hardly has a definite principle left.” 

We may readily admit that the theory as presented 
by Grotius is not presented in its ideal form. The 
work, as has been already observed, is an incomplete 
one, and consequently lacks a careful exposition of the 
idea underlying the theory. But there is some evidence 
in it that Grotius held at least the rudiments of such an 
idea. In his remarks upon justice (which are always 
more or less incidental), we find expressions which indi- 
cate that he believed in punitive justice as an element 
in the nature of God (p. 34, and p. 110 “[Socinus] 
says that punitive justice does not reside in God, but that 
it is an effect of his will. Certainly the act of punish- 
ing is an effect of the will; but the justice or rectitude 
from which other things as well as the execution of 
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punishment spring, is an attribute residing in God”) ; 
and yet he believed that the demands of this justice 
were not satisfied (p. 75), else all sinners would be 
punished eternally ; and that, although it is just in the 
nature of things to punish sinners eternally, it is not un- 
just to leave them unpunished (p. 77). The phrase 
“rectoral justice” (Lat. justitia rectoris), occurs on p. 
113, — a phrase which points to some distinction be- 
tween the justice of a ruler and justice simply con- 
sidered. It is especially significant when we consider 
that Grotius makes God’s position in this matter that 
of a ruler. He shows why it is necessary that God 
should be considered as a ruler in this matter, and also 
dwells upon the great principle which induced him to 


provide the atonement, viz. the principle of love. It; 


only remains for Grotius to show how the principle of 
love works in a double way, both leading God to for- 
give sinners and preventing him from forgiving them 
without an example in consequence of the demands of 
his government, and he has presented the ideal basis 
of his theory in the conception of love dominating ail 
the actions of God. 

Supplying this missing step, we may accordingly say 
with some degree of confidence that Grotius’s conception 
of God was that of a being always acting under the 
supreme control of benevolence. It is to be remem- 
bered that he was an Arminian, and rejected the com- 
mon Calvinistic teaching of his day as to the arbitrary 
will of God. The Arminians objected to the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination not simply because it failed to 
show the reason for predestination, but because it denied 
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that there was any reason, and founded it upon an un- 
reasonable, or at least unreasoning will. Grotius be- 
lieved that there was reason back of every act of God, 
and accordingly could not accept the idea of a mechan- 
ical, self-acting, and insatiate justice blindly calling for 
the exact satisfaction of its claims. The justice of God 
was justice with a reason, and because he was a governor 
it became rectoral justice. God’s government flowed 
from his character. ‘That character was love, and the 
government of God was accordingly one of the many 


displays of his eternal love. This is the zdea of the - 


Grotian system. (Comp. p. 109, beginning at “ Further, 
God not only testified”). 
If it is necessary to trace the derivation of Grotius’s 
theory from this source it may be briefly done as follows: 
The justice of God demands the eternal punishment 


of every sinner (p. 73). If justice is satisfied this re- - 


sult inevitably follows. When men have sinned nothing 
remains but to forgive them or permit a whole race to 
be lost. That is, God must either waive the demands 
of justice or he must execute them to the eternal destruc- 
tion of all men. His love prompts him to forgive. But 
the question arises: May not free forgiveness result in 
harm on the whole, even if it does benefit a few? May 
not love in its broad sense, as love to the whole, oppose 
forgiveness as well as suggest it? Jvidently it does, for 
free forgiveness will do great harm in breaking down 
the authority of God’s law, and thus injuriously affecting 
God’s government over the entire universe as well as 


' over the race of man. All moral beings, angels as well 


as men, would say upon seeing the free forgiveness of 
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men that -God was a weak ruler, and thus be tempted 
to sin against him; but, what is of vastly greater impor- 
tance, they would say that he was an unrighteous ruler. 
A righteous ruler must disapprove of sin. But to for- 
give is to express approval of the sinner, and thus is to 
express approval of the sen, unless something else shall 
at the same time exhibit the contrary feeling. But God 
cannot express approval of sin without not simply ap- 
pearing to be, but devng an unrighteous ruler, and so he 
cannot forgive sin freely without being an unrighteous ' 
ruler. Now the government of God rests upon his char- 
acter. It is good because God is good, and so may claim 
the submission of creatures ultimately because he is good. 
If he should forgive sins without an atonement his sub- 
jects would therefore feel called upon in conscience, and 
by the deepest feelings of their nature, to rebel against 
him, that they might serve some righteous ruler, that is, / 
to leave the service of him who would have thus proved | 
himself to be no true God in order to serve him who| 
should be the true God. Regard for his own govern- 
ment, therefore, both on the side of love for men, ne 
love for himself, impelled God not to forgive men with- 
out an atonement. | 
God, therefore, determines to set up an example in 


the affliction (or, as Grotius inexactly called it, the pun- ° 


ishment) of Christ in order that while forgiving men for 
Christ’s sake he might express in that death for sake of 


which they were forgiven, his disapproval of sin. The | 
punishment of sinners is just, and the affliction of Christ | 


is not unjustly substituted for their punishment. Accord- 
ingly God expresses the demands of justice, and his re- 
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gard for them, while at the same time he does the only 
thing that he can do, if he will save sinners, and waives 
its real claim. 

The Grotian theory is thus directly deduced from the 
doctrine that God is governed in all his acts by benevo- 


lence. It starts from the idea of the love of God as the ' 
Socinian theory does from a perverted conception of the ~ 


goodness of God. 
Note b, p. 55. 

The refutation of this error will also be the refutation 
of the error of those who hold the satisfaction theory 
so-called. The Socinian and the common view of the 
atonement have this point of agreement in that they 
both start from the personal relations of God to sin. 
With the orthodox theologians an offence has been com- 
mitted against the dignity of God, and justice calls for 
its punishment. This justice must be satisfied, and a 
personal repudiation of a personal indignity made. So 
with the Socinians, an offence has been committed against 
the dignity of God, but he hears no such call of justice, 


and as the offence is entirely against himself lets it go 


without any further ado. We must say that if God is 
to be influenced by reasons entirely applying to him- 
self we do not see but that the Socinians have the best 
of the argument. But Grotius’s view is that God for 
great reasons pertaining to his whole plan of the uni- 
verse, which are not merely personal but rectoral, can- 
not forgive without an atonement. 
Note ec, p. 55. 
The meaning of the words punishment, penalty, ete., 
having been already explained, and fully illustrated in 
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the preceding notes, it will be necessary only to point 
out the examples which show our explanation to be 
correct. 

A good example may be found on p. 23. We are 
bidden there to look upon the punishment of Christ as 
an “example.” On p. 55 a quotation from Lactantius, 
which is approved by Grotius, reads: “ We rise to pun- 
ishment not because we are injured, but that order may 
be preserved, manners corrected, license repressed.” A 
second element is here added to the object of punish- 
ment. The same thought is brought out on p. 60. In 
punishment for debt it is said that “the cause of punish- 
ment is the viciosity of the act, not that anything is 
lacking to me.” By the “ viciosity of the act” is evi- 
dently meant its injurious tendency. Other passages 
like the above might be quoted, as p. 100: “the death 
of Christ is a weighty example against the great crimes 
of all of us with whom Christ was very closely con- 
nected”; and p. 106, “ God was unwilling to pass over 


sO many sins and so great sins without a distinguished’ 


example.” 

Perhaps the clearest passage is the following (p. 64): 
“The right of absolute ownership, as well as the right 
over the thing loaned, is secured for the sake of him 
who has that right ; but the right of punishing does not 
exist for the sake of him who punishes, but for the sake 
of the community. For all punishment has as its object 
the common good, viz. the preservation of order, and 
giving an example ; so that desirable punishment has no 
justification except this cause, while the right of prop- 
erty and debt are desirable in themselves. In this sense 
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God himself says that he is not delighted with the pun- 
ishment of those who are punished.” 

And, finally, a significant passage from p. 387: “God 
devoted his Son that he might openly testify of the 
desert of sin, and of his own hatred of sin, and at the 
same time, as far as it could be done in sparing us, con- 
sult for the order of things, and for the authority of his 
own law.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Note a, p. 72. 


Grotius here rejects the word acceptilation as descrip- 
tive of the action of God in waiving the claims of the 
law. But he has always been charged with teaching 
the thing signified by that word. LBretschneider (vid. 
Bib. Sac., ix. p. 267), defines acceptilation as follows: 
“That which takes place when one consents to accept a 
thing as an equivalent, although it is not in itself really 
equal to that in place of which it is received; its suf- 
ficiency for the given purpose being constituted not by 
its own inherent worth, but by the receiver’s determina- 
tion to accept it.” 

Now we say, first, that in the nature of the case Gro- 
tius’s theory cannot be one of acceptilation. Christ is 
punished for an example. His punishment is to have 
an effect upon moral agents, and that too, at least as 
great as would have been produced by the punishment 
of the sinners themselves. This moral influence in 
deterring from sin is not affected by God’s estimate of 
that punishment. God cannot command a man io feel 
awe and fear in contemplation of Calvary, but that awe 
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and fear must spring up naturally in every breast. It 
must be called out by that which is in itself fitted to 
excite such emotions. To call the death of Christ an 
awful spectacle will not make it so. It must have an 
inherent value of its own, and one plain to every be- 
holder,— we may even say, so plain that it cannot be 
gainsaid nor resisted, — or it is worth nothing as an 
example. For the purpose designed it must be “ really 
equal to that in place of which it is received.” But this 
is not a theory of acceptilation. 

But, again, Grotius’s representations are inconsistent 
with acceptilation. 

1. When arguing against the word acceptilation (p. 
125), Grotius represents it as an imaginary payment, 
and says that Christ made a real payment, namely his 
blood. Baur tries to trip Grotius at this point (Bib. 
Sac., ix. p. 268), by observing that the opposite of ac- 
ceptilation is “only that particular kind of payment in 
which is rendered the very thing that was due, or else 
its perfect equivalent.” ‘To this we may reply that in 
one sense the sacrifice of Christ is a perfect equivalent 
of the punishment of the sinner, as has been shown 
above, in that it serves the same purpose; but that in 
another sense it is far different, for it does not satisfy 
the claims of distributive justice. Grotius, however, 
does not acknowledge the antithesis proposed by Baur. 
He sets payment over against acceptilation as its con- 
tradictory, but suggests also a contrary, satisfaction. In 
his mind satisfaction is neither acceptilation nor pay- 
ment. God could have refused the satisfaction of Christ 
because the law demanded the punishment of the guilty 
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one himself. The mere substitution of another as payer 
(in case of punishment, not in debt, though Baur per- 
petually confounds the two), makes the punishment the 
payment of another thing. But the payment offered — 
the satisfaction — accomplished the desired objects, and 
accordingly was accepted. God was not bound to accept, 
hence it is satisfaction, not payment. But it was in itself 
sufficient, hence it is satisfaction, not acceptilation. 

2. Grotius brings out the inherent worth of Christ’s 
satisfaction. ‘This is involved in the elements of his 
theory as we have seen. It appears also in his remarks 
upon acceptilation. But we also have an explicit state- 
ment of the fact. On the one hand emphasis is laid 
upon the thought that Christ was the only begotten 
Son (p. 110). On the other he speaks of “the con- 
summate fitness of Christ for displaying a distinguished 
example. This consisted in his intimate union with us, 
and in the incomparable dignity of his person” (p. 113). 
Again: “ We believe that this punishment must be esti- 
mated with the consideration in mind that he who bore 
it was God, although he did not bear it as God..... 
The dignity of his whole person, that is, the dignity of 
Christ, contributed not a little to this estimation ”{(p.177). 
In connection with this latter passage a number of argu- 
ments (overlooked by Baur), are adduced to prove the 
worth of the sacrifice as residing in the dignity of Christ’s 
person. They are the same arguments that are adduced 
by the advocates of the older theory to prove the inherent 
worth of the atonement as a satisfaction to justice (Hodge, 
Theol. ii. 475, 483 sqq.). If they prove inherent worth 
for these, they do for Grotius ; if inherent worth for the 
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satisfaction of distributive justice, equally for the satis- 
faction of rectoral justice. But if this is the case, Gro- 
tius holding the inherent dignity of Christ’s person, can- 
not have advanced a theory of acceptilation. 


Note b, p. 75. 

At this point it is necessary to use some little caution 
lest we should infer that the law is an arbitrary exercise 
of God’s legislative power. On the contrary, Grotius’s 
view is that it has its origin in certain fixed and natural 
relations (p. 110). God acts the part of a lawgiver in 
establishing the law. He can establish whatever law 
he chooses, but his own character calls for a law based 
upon the principles of right. This he establishes in the 
exercise of his legislative justice. He then executes it 
in his capacity of ruler, and dispenses its rewards and 
punishments. Grotius has shown forgiveness to be the 
act of God considered as ruler, and not as offended party. 
It was as one capable of receiving offence that he estab- 

lished the law. The execution of the law is another 

thing, and belongs to him in another relation. But it 
should be remembered that the same character appears 
in all these acts of whatever class. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Note a, p. 85. 

This passage brings out in strong relief the reasonable- 
ness of Grotius’s view of Christ’s sufferings. They are 
put by him in the same category with the sufferings 
which come upon us in consequence of human sodality. 
The object of the temporal penalties, or more properly 
speaking, painful consequences, of transgression, is not to 
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satisfy the distributive justice of God, but to express that 
justice for the warning of men, and to exhibit the essen- 
tial evil of sin. A good illustrative example may be 
found in things involving no moral relations. If I put 
my finger in the fire I am burned. It makes no differ- 
ence if I do it unconsciously, I am burned all the same. 
In this case it is easy to see the object of the pain. It 
is that the hand may not be entirely lost. So even the 
unconscious violations of natural laws are followed by 
afflictions for the warning of men. Yet a man is not 
held guilty in a moral sense, that is, pronounced a sin- 
ner, for unconscious violations of law, nor can we believe 
that God will punish him for them; but he is made to 
suffer afflictions for them. 

Just so there is a natural connection between our sins 
and Christ’s sufferings. He was not guilty of our sins, 
nor was he punished, in the strict sense of the word. 
But there existed a law whereby the sin of men brought 
suffering upon the race. God would not allow even his 
own Son to enter the world and become a member of 
the race of man without suffering the consequences of 
sin. ‘Thus our sins resulted in the affliction of Christ, 
which served as an example of their essential evil, and 
as a warning against them. But more than this; God 
appointed by a special decree that these afflictions, thus 
naturally expressive of the evil of sin, should afford tes- 
timony of his hatred of sin. ‘Thus in accordance with 
nature and by special decree is Christ afflicted for us. 

Note b, p. 88. 

In commenting upon the Grotian theory, Oxenham 

(The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, by H. A. 
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Oxenham, M.A., 2d ed., London, 1869, p. 238), says: 
~ “But if the theory itself is startling, the line of argu- 
ment it is supported by is more startling still. In this 
world the innocent often suffer for the guilty, children 
bear the burden of' their fathers’, subjects of their rulers’ 
sins; nay, it frequently happens in the execution of jus- 
tice, that good and bad are punished together, or the 
good instead of the bad; therefore, while the law must 
visit crime, it need not touch the criminal!- But does 
not Christian instinct, to say nothing of Scripture, teach 
us that these inequalities of earth will be rectified by 
unerring wisdom in the world beyond the grave? or, 
“rather, are not these very inequalities a confirmation of 
our belief in the new heavens and new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness? Such seeming difficulties, which 
from the days of Job have tortured the philosopher, and 
sometimes disquieted the saint, run up at last into the 
one insoluble riddle of all metaphysics and all theology, 
the origin of evil. When once the existence of evil is 
accepted as a fact, though its original permission cannot 
be explained, they cease to be difficulties, and are felt 
to be a temporary and incidental interruption of the 
perfect order of the universe introduced by sin. They 
have also their bearings on the sacrifice of Christ..... 
But it is quite a different matter when the experience 
of human history, delirant reges plectuntur Achivt, is 
conyerted into a principle of divine governance, and it is 
gravely inferred that because God for wise ends permits 
the afilictions of the righteous, he punishes them for 
others’ sins.” —It is evident that Mr. Oxenham mis- 


understands the word punishment as found in Grotius. 
q 
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He acknowledges that the sufferings of men are for wise 
reasons, and that though interruptions of the universe, 
they are introduced by sin. Let him now understand 
that Grotius means simply to place the sufferings of 
Christ in the same category with them, and that punish- 
ment means, in his use, simply example, and all difficulty 
will vanish. There is no such difference between the 
governing principles of this world and the next as some 
seem to imagine. ‘There will be no sin in heaven, and 
consequently no sufferings. But introduce sin there, 
and it would work precisely as it does here. Its work- 
ing is natural, and no less natural in Christ’s death than 
elsewhere. 


CHAPTER V. 


Note a, p. 106. 


Prof. Crawford (The Doctrine of the Holy Scripture 
respecting the Atonement, 2d ed., 1874, p. 388), in com- 
menting upon the governmental theory of the Atone- 
ment, says: “It represents the Atonement as nothing 
more than a hollow and unreal exhibition of principles 
which are not truly.and substantially involved in it..... 
“In order to produce or to sustain in their [rational 
creatures’ | minds an ¢mpression that sin and its threat- 
ened penalties are inseparably connected, and that even 
in the exercise of his boundless mercy he cannot com- 
promise the requirements of justice, he gave up his only- 
begotten Son to humiliation, agony, and death. It is 
true, the impression thus to be produced is an erroneous 
one — we theologians haye found out that it is so; for 
we are too wise to be taken in by mere appearances. 


DN  ———— EEE =< = —- 
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Nevertheless, the erroneous impression is a salutary 
one.” 

Prof. Crawford does not intend to misrepresent the 
New England theory in these words, but he shows that 
he does not understand it. Grotius says that Christ was 
punished in our stead ; but he never intended to convey 
the impression that God’s distributive justice was satis- 
fied. The cross simply stood for an example of the 
punishment due to sin, and a warning of what would 
come upon the sinner if he did not avail himself of the 
offers of mercy. The New England divines are equally 
simple in meaning and more clear in their statements. 
When sin has once been committed all that can be done 
if the sinner is to be saved is to forgive him. This 
destroys all possibility of satisfying justice, which would 
forever condemn him. Only, the sin must be forgiven 
in such a way that the evil of it may spread no farther. 

The conception of justice underlying the governmen- 
tal theory in both its Grotian and New England forms 
may be analyzed as follows: 

(1) A feeling of displeasure on the part of God in 
view of sin, and demand for its expression ; (2) A sense 
of fitness of punishment to sin; (3) A motive for grati- 
fying that feeling by the infliction of that fit punishment, 
viz. the display of his own character; (4) A choice to 
do it. 

The result is an act of distributive justice. The first 
and second elements bring to view the justice in the 
act; the third shows the purpose of the act, without 
which, or an equivalent, the act could not take place ; 
the fourth, God’s freedom in it all. The choice is not 
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a necessary result of the first and second elements, and if 
a suflicient motive against it intervene, it will not be made. 

The office performed by the sufferings of Christ in 
the view of Grotius and the New England divines, may 
be thus analyzed : , 

(1) The sufferings of Christ are a consequence of sin ; 
(2) They show God’s sense of the fitness of pain to 
sin; (3) They exhibit God’s displeasure with sin; (4) 
They show that he is not careless of sin though he for- 
gives; (5) They thus vindicate his character as loving 
right, by showing how he hates wrong; (6) They also 
serve as an example to deter from sin; (7) On both 
these grounds they remove the danger to law in pardon- 
ing sin. 

The difference between the followers of the older 
school and the followers of Grotius in respect to justice 
is not so great, however, as some have thought. We 
may compare them easily under such an arrangement as 
the following : ; 


The Old School. The Grotians 

1. Justice must be satis- 1. Justice may be unsatis- 
fied. fied. 

2. Another person than 2. The guilty one must be 
the guilty one maybe pun- punished, if any one is. 
ished. 

The difference between them is, that while one is lon- 
ger the other is broader. The one insists on a satisfac- 
tion, but admits such a satisfaction that to the other it 
becomes no satisfaction at all. The other does not claim 
a satisfaction, but secures every element of thé satisfac- 
tion insisted upon by the first, except the name. 
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Note b, p. 107. 


In a note (Bib. Sac., ix. p. 273), Baur (apparently) 
quoting from a writer in the Evang. Kirchenzeitung for 
1834, says: “The question was: Why God would not 
forgive sin otherwise than on account of the death of 
Christ? The answer which Grotius gives stands in no 
necessary or even real connection with sin. Grotius 
himself acknowledges that God who in accordance with 
his love desired to spare, i.e. to admit the relaxation of 
the law, had also power to do it without setting forth 
any penal example, but that he was desirous of showing 
his wrath at the same time with his love. But why any 
additional example, when a sufficiently strong one is 
given in the case of the reprobate and his final condem- 
nation? And to what exceptions and objections does 
Grotius in this way expose himself? Is it not, for ex- 
ample, the grossest injustice, nay, the grossest cruelty, 
in God if, merely for the purpose of exhibiting his 
wrath, he gives over his Son to the most excruciating 
tortures, when he might forgive sin without them, yea, 
when he actually does (according to Grotius) forgive 
men without them?”— The last sentence contains a 
gross misrepresentation of Grotius. God does forgive 
sin without the tortures of Christ in the sense that the 


tortures are only areason justifying forgiveness, and not — 


a ground of right to forgiveness ; but sinners are not for- 
given entirely without the tortures, but because of them. 
How it can be called a reasonable objection to Grotius 
that he does not ascribe a reason for Christ’s sufferings 
sufficient to acquit God of the charge of cruelty in in- 


— 
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flicting them, when the reason ascribed is nothing less 
than the authority of divine law, and the preservation of 
a universe of holy beings who would otherwise be led 
into sin, we cannot see. <A careful study of these pages 
(104 and 110) would destroy such an objection. 


Note c, p. 110. 


Oxenham (Catholic Doctrine, p. 237), says: [Accord- 
ing to Grotius] “the spectacle on Calvary was a grand 
dramatic exhibition of God’s retributive justice, and 
having thus publicly vindicated the authority of his law, 
he consented to remit all further penalties of disobe- 
dience. Yet surely if a conspicuous example were 
needed to deter men from sin for the future — and it 
could have no other object —not only was there no 
ground for selecting an innocent victim, but it was abso- 
lutely essential that punishment should fall upon the 
guilty ; the greater the criminal the more forcibly would 
the lesson be conveyed. Least of all was the incarna- 
tion of a divine person requisite that the Father might 
teach us the heinousness of our iniquities by visiting 
their merited chastisement on his sinless Son.” These 
remarks are cited chiefly to show how differently the 
same facts appear to different minds. 


Note d, p. 114. 

Upon this passage (beginning with “But that the 
punishment”) Baur remarks (Vers. Bib. Sac., ix. p. 
271): “That the divine-human dignity of the Redeemer 
is as necessary a presupposition for the theory of the 
church as it is superfluous to that of Socinus, is obvious 
at first sight. The theory of Grotius, on the contrary, 
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although it recognizes that dignity in form, really nul- 
lifies it in fact, since it is unable to explain what is the 
precise importance of that dignity in the work of re- 
demption. How Christ should have been peculiarly 
fitted to stand as a penal example on account of the dig- 
nity of his person as God-man, it is not easy to see. If 
he became incarnate for this end only, which could with 
equal ease have been secured by him as a mere man, as 
the Socianians hold, and so includes in himself nothing 
which is in its own nature necessary, then there is, and 
will always remain, an irreducible disproportion between 
the means and the end. Instead of falling back upon 
the internal necessity of things, and drawing an argu- 
ment from thence, as was done in the theory of the 
church, and instead of entirely renouncing an idea whose 
rational necessity cannot be acknowledged, as was 
avowedly done by Socinus, Grotius has given us a mere 
vindication, flattering himself that it has done all that 
can be justly demanded of it, when by suggesting some 
plausible end to be accomplished, it has relieved the 
presupposed fact from the charge of being absolutely 
inconceivable. Such is the difference between the for- 
mal, judicial point of view, having as its outward stan- 
dard of reference, a given case in law, and the specula- 
tive, which goes back to the internal idea of things, or to 
the absolute nature of God.” This criticism loses much 
of its apparent force when we remember that Grotius’s 
work is professedly incomplete, and strictly a defence 
against Socinus. Baur should have read the title-pages 
of books he criticised. But, really, we do not see but 
that Grotius has done as much towards showing the 
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necessity of the incarnation as is now done by the advo- 
cates of what Baur calls the “church theory.” The old 


arithmetical demonstration — the infinity of Christ’s _ 


nature X his finite sufferings = the finiteness of our 
nature X the infinity of our sufferings, —is now given 
up, and the argument urged is that Godhead is neces- 
sary to the dignity of Christ’s sufferings, and that their 
dignity while not making them an arithmetical equiva- 
Jent of our punishment, gives them a real equivalence. 
But this view, although not developed by Grotius is 
more than hinted at. See pp. 86, 100, 110, 113, and 
176 sq. Professor Smeaton says (The Doctrine of the 
Atonement as taught by Christ himself, Edinburgh, 
1868, p. 369): “The infinite value of the atonement, 
viewed in connection with the incarnation of the Son 
of God, is exhibited forcibly by ..... Grorttus, De Sat- 


asfactione. ‘The latter is peculiarly fresh and clear upon 


this point;” and then quotes pp. 176 sq. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Note a, p. 122. 

The following extracts from Baur, for the most part 
reliable, will be read with interest. (See Bib. Sac., ix. 
p- 263 seq.). “The best scale for the measurement of 
their [the theories of Grotius and of the church] mutual 
relations is furnished’ by the idea of satisfaction. The 
main point in the church’s theory of satisfaction is this, 
that what Christ did was precisely the same thing which 
men themselves were to have done. If Christ had not 
made a strict and perfect satisfaction for men, they could 
not have been released from sin. Socinus objected to 
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this, that satisfaction and forgiveness were contradictory 
ideas. ‘This assertion Grotius, as the defender of the 
church’s doctrine of satisfaction, could not admit. He 
therefore replied that satisfaction and forgiveness were 
not strictly simultaneous ; that according to the condi- 
tions established by God the latter then first follows the 
former when a man by faith in Christ turns to God and 
prays him for the forgiveness of his sins. This distinc- 
tion must certainly be made if the objection of Socinus 
is to be successfully met, and the two ideas are to be 
permitted to stand side by side. But Grotius could not 
stop here.” Could not, Baur intimates, because he 
would not, but could not, say we, because this does not 
answer Socinus’s objection. The universal Christian 
idea of forgiveness is that it is an act of grace. But 
upon such an idea of satisfaction as Baur here advances, 
forgiveness follows sin like a debt due to the sinner for 
Christ’s sake, so that he can claim salvation. There 
may be grace in providing the atonement, but no grace 
in forgiving. To answer Socinus’s objection, therefore, 
Grotius must show that satisfaction instead of creating a 
claim to favor merely opens a way to forgiveness, or 
renders it consistent to forgive. To resume: “ Grotius 
could not stop here. If it is only a penal example that 
is furnished by the death of Christ, then the idea of 
satisfaction, strictly speaking, has no further relevancy. 
As, however, Grotius wished to retain this idea he 
brought to his assistance a peculiar distinction which is 
made in law between the two ideas denoted respectively 
by the terms solutio and satisfactio. If, said Grotius, 
the very thing which is owed be paid either by the 
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debtor himself, or, which is in this case the same thing, 
by another in the debtor’s name, then the discharge of 
the debt takes place by that very act, but it is to be called 
a discharge, not a remission (remzssio). Not so, however, 
when something else is paid than the specific thing 
which was due.” In corporal punishment, Grotius 
would say, the fact that another person pays the punish- 
ment, itself makes the payment a payment of another 
thing, for, he says (p. 124), “In the obligation is pre- 
scribed the affliction of the guilty party himself” Baur 
continues: “In this case there must be added, on the 
part of the creditor or ruler, an act of remission as a 
personal act; and it is this kind of payment that may be 
either accepted or refused by the creditor which is prop- 
erly called in the technical language of the law, satis- 
faction.” Grotius himself states it better (p. 124): 
“Some act of the ruler must intervene that liberation 
may come to one from the punishment of another, for 
the law demands that the delinquent shall himself be 
punished. ‘This act with respect to the law is a relaxa- 
tion or dispensation ; with respect to the debtor, a remis- 
sion.” Resuming from Baur a little below: ‘ This, then, 
is the precise meaning of the theory of Grotius, and the 
difference between it and the satisfaction theory of the 
church. The idea of satisfaction is let down from its 
full and real import to the idea of a mere rendering of 
something; Christ has made satisfaction so far as he has 
fulfilled a condition, of whatever kind it may be, upon 
which God has suspended the forgiveness of the sins of 
men; so far as he has given to God a something with 
reference to that end. This something is that penal 
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example without the setting forth of which God could 
not have forgiven the sins of men.” In a note Baur 
adds: “It is always of a mere aliquid that he speaks, 
never of an equivalent.” But it is an aliquid that is 
equivalent, though not identical. “Hence such ex- 
pressions as that in the death of Christ ‘there was no 
payment of the very thing due so as to liberate ipso facto, 
for our eternal death was in the obligation,’ can be re- 
garded only as a direct contradiction of the theory of the 
church, it being an essential part of that theory that 
Christ has endured eternal death for men.” Such lan- 
guage is nonsense, and we are glad Baur acquits Grotius 
of using it ! 
Note b, p. 1388. 

In commenting upon these pages (184-188), Baur 
says: “In what does the peculiarity of the Grotian 
theory consist? It can be found only in that idea of 
penal example which Grotius transferred to the death 
of Christ ; though even in this respect it cannot be con- 
cealed that there is a close affinity between the two 
theories. Although Grotius chooses to hold fast the 
idea of satisfaction in a certain sense, it nevertheless 
amounts to nothing else at last but the idea of a penal 
example through which God, for the purpose of main- 
taining the authority of his law, declares in the lan- 
guage of palpable fact his hatred and abhorrence of sin. 
For what other purpose, however, should the authority 
of the law be maintained than that sin may be pre- 
vented at the same time that the pardon of sin is 
bestowed? ‘The principal thing insisted on, then, both 
by jrotius and Socinus is the moral impression produced 
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by the death of Christ, with only this difference, that 
this moral element is taken by Grotius in a negative 
sense, by Socinus in a positive sense; since, according 
to Grotius, the moral effect of Christ’s death consists in 
the fact that it is a setting forth of the punishment which 
is connected with sin, while, according to Socinus, it con- 
sists in the moral disposition which was exhibited by 
Christ in his death. Even by Socinus himself, there- 
fore, the bestowment of pardon is made dependent upon 
a moral condition which is connected with the death of 
Christ.” 

The true affiliation of the Grotian theory is not with 
Socinus as Baur hastily conc’udes, but with the “ theory 
of the church.” Socinus represents God as entirely 
ready to forgive sin, and recognizes no obstacle to for- 
giveness except on the part of man. Christ’s death plays 
some part, but only a subordinate part, in removing this 
obstacle by exciting in man penitence and faith. But 
Grotius recognizes an obstacle to forgiveness on the part 
of God, and here he agrees with the “church.” The 
“ church ” makes that obstacle to reside in God’s punitive 
justice, which must be satisfied, Grotius in God’s regard 
for his character, and for the authority of his law, and 
for his moral government. The “church’s” theory does 
not lack a moral element, for the pain of punishment 
must have its influence upon the soul of the punished 
sinner and “stop his mouth,” or else justice is not satis- 
fied. ‘True, it is the moral influence of the afflictions 
of Christ upon the universe that upholds, according to 
Grotius, the authority of the law, and deters moral 
creatures from sin. But if there were but two beings 
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in the universe, God and the sinner, that sinner could 
not be forgiven without an atonement, for God must 
sustain the character of his law before that sinner and 
himself. If this is not an obstacle to forgiveness on 
God’s part as substantial as any lying in punitive jus- 
tice, and separated by an infinite remove from the law- 
lessness of the Socianian view, we cannot imagine what 
could be. An instructive passage upon this point will 
be found on p. 187 sq. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Note a, p. 157. 


Prof. Smeaton (Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 411), 
quotes this passage, and uses it as an argument to show 
that Grotius held that Avtpov may mean a sacrifice. 
(See also p. 153). But Grotius’s position is the same 
as Prof. Smeaton’s. The latter says (p. 152): “The 
word does not mean the redemption itself, but the price 
of it, or the price given to redeem another. And it 
’ wherever it is 
used involves a causal connection between the price 
paid and the liberation effected, — that is, a relation of 
cause and effect.” Grotius (p. 161) says: “The death 


will be found that the term “ransom’ 


of Christ was the cause of redemption, because God is 


induced by it to liberate us from punishment.” “ By 
this style of speech, to redeem transgressions, ..... is 
signified not only the cause influencing one to liberate, 
but also such a cause as includes compensation or satis- 
faction.” See also pp. 166-171, ete. 
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